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PROCEEDINGS. 


GENERAL MEETING, MONDAY, 7th APRIL, 1879. 


Various publications, presented to the Society sineo the last. 
General Meeting, were laid before the Meeting. 

The following Gentlemen,. recommended by the Council, were, 
duly elected : — 

■0. St'.' * , *. N 

Messrs. Schultze,' Syers, and Tiede. , 

•The President drew attention to the publication of No. H of 
the Society’s Journal, which has been accompli sbed since the last 
General Meeting. ... 

The following Rfcperajwere read by Captain B. Douglas, H, M.’s 
Resident, from Sslftn^dr ..contributors,.- — , 

Mr. D. D. Daly, on some Limestone Caves in TJlu Klang. 

•v-r •- j," ' ■ - F ' t* -• ‘ '• / : , » '• 

Mr, W. T. Hornaday, an American Naturalist, on the large 
majpaals.tp be found in Selfcngor. . ‘ ‘ 

" TheGeCteti#^y,rKid a paper on “ Macrbdontism ” by Dr. Mikluho. 
Maclay. ' 


*- .general meeting^ Monday, s>th june, i879. 

■/J* • •' 

00%’bKrGotonel J. .(ago and J. P._ Joatqnim,'Esq. f recommended; 
by the Conh^, were^|tSeted members. ^ 

The Pfesddent'“ announced the aeeeptanbe by HisExcellency the v- 
Adminisflhtor of the office -of Patron, as requested by the Council, 
under the Rules bf the Society. 4 

' • 'VS, t M , i ' ' . - ^ _ v . 

A Paper by Mr. W. A. Pickering on Chinese Secret Societies 
in the Straits Settlements was read by the President t ’ 

A Pjippfc containing Botanical notes respecting Gutta Percha 
and CaoUffthoUc by Mr. F. W. Burbidge, contributed to the Society 
(with some remake on the subject) by Mr, W. H. Treacher, was read 
bv the Secretary. v ‘ . 






“CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES.” 

Part II. 

BY W. A. PICKERING. 

Read at a Meetinxj of the Society held on the 9th June 1879. 

Having in the first number of this Journal, given an ac- 
count of the origin and establishment of the “Hung League ” 
or Thien-Te-Hui, I will now describe an initiatory ceremony, 
as actually witnessed by myself and others, in the best dis- 
ciplined Lodge in Singapore, and which lasted from 10 p.m. 
to 3 a. m., during which period some seventy new Members 
were admitted into the Society. 

As I have neither the time to re-translate in full, nor the 
ability to improve on M. Schlegel’s version of the ritual, I 
shall describe the ceremonies and furniture of a Lodge, as 
I myself have seen them in Singapore ; merely translating 
such portions as may seem necessary for my purpose, and, at 
times, taking the liberty of quoting from the “Hung 
(or Ang*) League.” 

Any reader wishing to become more minutely acquainted 
with the Thien-Te-Hui, should procure M. Schlegel’s book, 
in which he will find a graphic description of the working, 
rules, and ceremonies of the Society, as (from all I hear) 
it now exists in China, and in semi-civilised Countries, 
where Chinese Colonists are compelled to combine against 
the unscrupulous and capricious tyranny of Native rulers. 

In the Straits Settlements, the secret Societies are in fact, 
but large Friendly Societies, without political objects ; dan- 
gerous no doubt, to a certain extent, but only for the reason 
that, owing to the nature of our Chinese population, each 
Hoey contains a large proportion of lawless and unprincipled 
characters. 

* In this paper I shall pronounce ties word and all Chinese names ac- 
cording to the Hokken dialect. 
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Theoretically, all Meetings of the “ League,” are held in 
the jungle or mountains, and every new member is instruct- 
ed to reply, when asked where he was initiated, “ In the 
mountains, for fear of the ‘ Chheng’ Officials.” 


In the British Colony of the Straits Settlements, however, 
each Lodge has a substantial “ Hui-Koan” (1) or Meeting- 
house ; and at Singapore, the Grand Lodge possesses a very 
superior building at Bochore, where, twice a year, ( on the 
25th of the 1st and on the 25th of the 7th moons) the “ five 
ancestors”*(2) are worshipped, and feasts, with theatricals, 
are held in their honour, by the following nine branches of 
the “ Ghee Hin” Society : — 

1 Hok-Kien Ghee Hin, (3) 

2 Hok-Hin, (4) 

3 Tie-Kun Ghee Hin, (5) 

4 Kwong Hok or Ghee Khee. (0) 

5 Siong-Pch-Koan, (7) 

6 Kwang-Hui-Siau, (8) 

7 Ghee Sin, (9) 

8 Ghee Hok, (10) 

9 Hailarn Ghee Hin, (11) 

For many years there has been no “ Toa-Ko"’ (12) or Grand 
Master of the Ghee Hin Society, as no person dare come 
forward to undertake the onerous and responsible duties 
of the office, but each of the Branches is managed and 
governed by the following office bearers : — 


or General Manager, 
or Master of Lodge. 


or Van-guard. 


1 Tsong-Li (13) 

1 Sien-Seng (14) 

1 Sien-Hong (15) 

1 Ang-Kun (16) Bed Baton or Executioner, 

and a varying number of Tsam-Hoa, (17) or Councillors, and 
Thih-pan Cliliau-oe,^( (18) or District Head men, who carry 
out the orders of the superiors : — 


* The five priests O-tek-te, Png-tai-ang, Clihoa tek-tiong, Ma-Chiau- 
hin and Li-sek-khai, who escaped from the burning of he Siau-Lim mon- 
astery. 

•f Iron planks. Grass-shoes. 


1 
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i. The Lodge and its Furniture. 

_ The accompanying lithograph, taken from a native sketch, 
gives a very good idea of a Lodge arranged for a ceremony 
of initiation. 


Just inside the outer door of the Lodge is the famous 
Ang-Kun, (19) or Red Baton, (a staff of 36 Chinese inches 
in length) which is used as au instrument of punishment, 
and from which one of the office-bearers derives his title. 

So-Ang-Ivuang (20) is on guard at the outer door, and any 
person wishing to enter the Lodge, must take up the Baton 
with both hands, and repeat the following verse. 

“ In my hands I hold the red cane. 

“ On my way to the Lodge I’ve no fear, 

“ You ask me brother, whither I go, 

“ You come early, but I walked slow.” 

Any stranger failing in this test, ought, according to the 
rules of the Society, to be beheaded at once. 

Having gained entry, we come to the Ang Gate*(21) guard- 
ed on the right by Ban-To-hong (22) and on the left by 
Ban-To-liong (23,-. - 

Above the Gate, on each side, is a Flag, the two together 
bearing characters meaning, “ The barriers are open, the 
way is clear” (24), and on the lintels is the couplet ; 

<! Situate in the Ko range, where the Khe hills have branched forth 
for ages.* 

*' The Gate looks towards the great Ocean, into which the united , 
waters of the” three rivers, f have flowed during myriads of years. 

The next stage, is the “ Hall of Sincerity and Justice,” 
(25) guarded by Te n -Ki-iu (26) on the right, and Tan-Teng- 
Seng (27) on the left. The two flags above, have the inscrip- 
tion, “Dissipate revenge, and put away all malice”(28). 
There is also on each side, a horizontal sentence, “ Two 
dragons disputing over a Pearl, ”(29) and “ Overturn the 
“ Chheng restore the Beng ” on 

On the door-posts is the antithetic couplet : — 

“ Though a man be not a relation, if he be just, he is worthy of all 
honour. 


“ A. friend, if he be found destitute of honour, 
ted.” 


ought to be repudia- 


The next step takes us to the “ City of Willows,”(30) at 


* Ko-Khe is the name of the Temple where the 5 priests found a refuo-e. 
+ Sam Ho. 


19 ft® 22$=*^ 25$*^ 28 #831#? 

20 m H* 23 M 26 Hi** 29 =.M9Vi 
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the East Gate of which, Go-Kim-lai, (31) and Go-Hoan-ji (32) 
are the guardians. Practically, there is only one Gate repre- 
sented in the Singapore Lodges, but theoretically, the city 
has a Gate at each point of the compass, guarded respectively 
by the ancient heroes,* Han-peng, (33) Han-Hok, (34) Te n * 
Chhan (35) and Li-clihang-kok, (36) whose flags adorn the 
City walls. 

The couplet on the East Gate is, 

“ At the command of the General, the gate opens and myriads stream 
forth. 

The awe-inspiring “ Ang” heroes, guard the entrance to the “ Wil- 
low City.” 

Also the following. 

“ To the East, in the wood, it is difficult to walk quickly. 

“ The sun appearing above the hills, rises from the Eastern Ocean. 

On the West Gate. 

“ In the metal road of the West, one must be careful. 

“ But of the two paths, the Western is more clear. 

On the South Gate. 

“ The fiery South Road, is exceedingly hot. 

Chang-Chiu, Chuan-Chiu, and Yen-ping,§ extend their protection as 
far as the Southern Capital. 

The couplet of the North Gate f is, 

“ The Northern waters are deep and hard to cross. 

In Yun-nan and Sze-Chuan there is a way by which we can pass.” 

Entering the East Gate of the “ City of Willows,” we 
come to the “ Bed flowery Pavilion,” (3 7) before which Chiang 
Kiet-hin (38) dispenses the purifying waters of the Sam” 
Ho, (39) or three Bivers, to the new members. 

Above the Pavilion is the Grand Altar, (40) with the pul- 
pit of the Sien-Seng, or Master of the Lodge ; and on the 
East side, is the “Circle of Heaven and Earth,”(41) with 
its couplet. 

“ Agitate Heaven and Earth, and reform the world. 

“ Let the “ Beng” triumph, and let righteousness obtain throm'h- 
uot the Empire. ° 


* See “ Hung League” p. 21. 

§ Prefectures of Hok-Kien, 

t According to Chinese ideas the 4 cardinal points and the centre 
sent the 5 elements, viz : E. wood, W. metal, S. fire, N, water, centre. 


repre- 

eartli. 
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Passing through the Circle, ont of the West door of the 
“ Pavilion,” we reach the “ Two Planked Bridge,” guarded 
by the spirits of deceased brethren, “ Kiet-Beng-pu”(42) 
and “ Ban-Bun-beng,”*(43) whose “spirit throne”(44) or 
tablet, is on the left side of the bridge-head. On this tablet 
is the inscription. 

“ When will the day of vengeance arrive ? 

Until then, we will cherish our resentment, though it he myriads 
of years. 

The right hand plank of the Bridge is supposed to be of 
copper, and that on the left, of iron. 

At the bridge-head is the couplet. 

“ Staggering across, we leave no traces behind. 

“ While all creation is silently expectant, seeing that the day is al- 
ready beginning to be red- § 

In the centre of the Bridge, underneath. 

“A true prince will accomplish everything ho takes in hand. 

“ A true man will bring to perfection all he undertakes to do. 

On the Bridge, are hung, “ Ang” (45) coin to the value 
of 30,821*r cash, and underneath are three stepping- 
stones, arranged in a triangular figure, over which we pass 
to the “Fiery valley” (46) or “ Red Furnace, ”(47) guarded by 
a malignant though just spirit, called the “ Red youth, ”(48) 
who enviously scrutinises the hearts of all who approach 
hint, and mercilessly slays all traitors with his spear, and 
consigns their souls to the flames. 

According to the testimony of the Head men, many vic- 
tims have fallen by his spear in Singapore. 

Having passed scatheless through this ordeal, we arrive at 
the “Market of Universal Peace,” (49) and the “ Temple of 
Virtue and Happiness,” (50) which are at the end of our dan- 
gerous journey. 

In the market is Chia-paug-heng (51) who sells the pre- 
cious “ Ang ” fruits, of five kinds, and in the Temple, besides 
the inscription already noticed on the “ Spirit throne of de- 
ceased brethren,” is the following couplet. 

“ In this happy place, if there be any impurity, the wind will cleanse 
it away. 

* Kiet-Bun, the associated myriads. 

§ (Ang red, anl Ang the surname of the League.) 

1 The character (“ Ang” ) is composed of the characters which 
can represent 3-S-21. 

ut tti'dh! jiit fi it UM wiisflA 
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“ In this virtuous family there will be no trouble ; the Sun will con- 
tinually illumine the cloor.” 


II. The Cekemony. *[ 

In a room convenient to the Lodge, on the right of the 
“ Market of Universal Peace,” the candidates having purified 
their bodies by ablution, and wearing clean clothes, are pre- 
pared for admission. 

Each candidate must be introduced by an office-bearer, 
who is supposed to be responsible for him, that during four 
months, the new member (52) shall not even come to words 
with the brethren, and that for the term of three years, he 
shall not break the more important of the 36 articles of the 
Society’s Oath. 

Experience however shows, that this obligation sits very 
lightly on both new members and Head-men, at any rate 
amongst the class which now-a-days composes the Societies. 

Each candidate having paid a fee of $3.50, ( $2 of which go 
to the treasury of the Lodge, while the balance is expended 
in fees to office-bearers, and in the expenses of the evening), 
his surname, name, age, place and hour of birth, are entered 
on the Register of the Society, and copied on a sheet of Red 
paper. 

In token of having cast oft' all allegiance to the present 
dynasty “ Chheng,” the queue” of each is uubraided, and 
the hair allowed to flow loosely down the back, the right 
shoulder and breast are bared, and the candidate is not al- 
lowed to retain a single article on his person, except a jacket 
and short trousers. 

In consideration of the poverty of most of the new- 
comers, they are not required to put on new clothes, but 
newly-washed raiment is insisted upon. 

The Sien-Seng, Sien-Hong. Ang-Kun, and the Chhau-oes 
who act the parts of the Generals guarding the gates &c., 
must, however, dress in new clothes on every occasion. 

After preparing the candidates, the Master proceeds to 
arrange the articles on the Grand altar, the most important 
part of this duty being the insertion of all the paraphernalia, 
in the ‘‘Peck measure,”* or Ang Tau.’\53) On the front 

* Nearly always, thorn'll erroneously, spoken of as the Bushel. See 
“Huns' League.” pp. 41 an 1 11!) for an interesting description of this 
article. 

* Aid:;; ft ,i, j 
m 5;i jiq 
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of the “ Tau” are four characters. Plantain, (54) Taro, (55) 
Plum, (56) Orange. (57) Behind is the inscription, “ The pro- 
visions in the Peck measure are Red (Ang).” 

Inside the Tap, is placed a peck of rice, amongst which is 
deposited a red paper parcel, containing 108 of the “ Ang ” 
Cash,(58) and the whole is neatly covered with red paper, 
into which the Sien-Seug sticks the various articles and 
instruments, symbolical of the history and objects of the 
Thien-Te-Hui,* in the following order. 

(1) The Flags of the “ Five Ancestors,” which are trian- 
gular; each containing the surname of one of the live 
priests, Chhoa-Tek-Tiong,(59) Png-Toa-Ang,(60) Ma-Chhiau- 
Hin,(Cl) 0-Tek-Te,(62) and Li-Sek-Khai ;(63) and the name 
of the Province, — Fuh-Kien, Kwangtung, Yunnan, Hu- 
Kwang§, or Chekiang, in which each priest founded a Lodge. 

On these Flags, are inscribed in abbreviated characters, 
the mottoes, “Obey Heaven, Walk righteously, ”(64) and 
“ Exterminate the Chheng,”(65) or, “ Overturn the Chlieng, 
restore the Beng.” 

The flags are, Black, Red, Yellow or Carnation colour, 
White, and Green, (or Azure blue) ; all have a pennon with 
suitable inscription, and before inserting each in the Tau, 
the Sion Seng recites an appropriate verse. — e. g. 

The first, or Black Flag of Hok-Kien. 

“ The black flag of Hok-Kien has the precedence.” 

“'In Kam-Siok (Kan-Suh) they also associated together, and laid a 
foundation.” 

‘■The “Beng” conferred on the Lodge, the title of “Blue Lotus 
Hall.” 

“ So the whole 13 provinces shall guard the Imperial domains.” 

(2) The Flags of the five horse dealers * or “ Tiger 
Generals, ”( 66; Lim-eng-Cbhiau,(67) Li-sek-ti,(68)Go-thien- 
seng,(69) Tho-pit-tat,(70) and Ang-thai-sui,(71). These flags 
are of the same colour and description as those of the five 
ancestors. On each is the name of the General, and the Pro- 
vince, Kansuh, Kwang-si, Sze-c-huan, Shan-si, or Kiang-si, in 

* For a full and minute description of the Flags &c., see Schlcgel— pp. 
33—40. 

§ Now divided into Hu-Nan, and Hu-Feli. 
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which provinces the horse-dealers established subordinate 
Lodges. 

(3) The flags of the Five elements ; (72) Metal, Wood, 
Water, Fire, and Earth, White, Green, Black, Bed, and 
Yellow. 


(4) The flags of the cardinal points ; East, green, West, 
white, South, red, North, black. 

(5) The Four Season flags ; Spring, green. Summer, red. 
Autumn, white, Winter black. 

(6) The flags of Heaven, Earth, the Sun and Moon, 
Azure, Yellow, Bed, and White. 

(7) The seven stars, (73) eight diagrams, (74) Golden Or- 
chid (75) flags, and the standard of the “ Victorious brother- 
hood,” green, yellow, red, and scarlet. 

(8) The four red flags of ; — the elder brother, Ban-hun- 
leong,*(76) Sien Seng, Tan-kin lam, (77) the Sien Hong, 
Thien-iu-ang,(78) and the General of the main body, Thun- 
thien-huai (79). 

(9) The yellow umbrella ; (80) . 

(10) The Warrant Flag for the Leader of the Armies (81). 

(11) The Spirit Tablet “of the five ancestors ”(82) ; on 
the left of which are inserted, the warrant flags, the “ pre- 
cious sword,” (83) a pair of scissors, a swan-pan, (84) and the 
“precious mirror.” (85). 

On the right of the Tablet, are the sword-sheath, foot 
measure, small scales and weights, the “ four precious things 
of the library, ”(86), viz. pen, ink, inkstone, and white paper 
fan, — also, there are five hanks of each colour of silk thread, 
white, yellow, red, green, and black. 

(12) A model of the real, “ Ang Hoa Teng”(87), with its 
three doors ; in a kind of turret above the central door 
is the inscription, “By Imperial, (or Sacred) Command ”(88)- 
The side-doors have inscribed on them a pair of parallel sene 
fences, altogether containing 16 characters, each having th- 
radical “sui,” or water, added (89). 

“ Here is the place where “ Tat chung,* the first Buddhist 


* See Paper No. 1 S. A. S. Journal, June 1878. p. 80. 
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priest wlio ever received an official title, is buried ; this spot 
belongs to the “ Ang ” family.” 

Before the “ Pavilion” doors on each side, are a piece of 
touchwood, and a “Jewelled Emperor”f('90j lamp. In front 
of these, is the “ nine storied precious pagoda f91). 

Two charms are pasted on the front of the “Peck-mea- 
sure,” and the “ Tan” is then elevated, and placed on the 
West side of the Altar, the Sien-Seng repeating the follow- 
ing stanza. 

“ We have newly established the City of Willows.” 

“ And the heroes of ‘ Ang ’ are assembled to-night.” 

“ Shields and Spears are piled up high.” 

“ Overturn Chheng and then restore the Beng.” — (Schlegel.) 

On the Altar, in front, or to the East of the “Tau,” are 
placed 5 cups of Tea, 5 cups of Wine, 5 bowls of Bice, 5 
pairs of chop-sticks, the 3 sacrificial meats, Pork, fowl, and 
duck, 1 paper of tobacco, 1 paper of tea, 7 Lamps for the 
seven Stars, and 1 pair of large red candles. In front of 
these, is the “ precious censer,” (92) in which are five stalks 
of grass, — and a purifying charm. 

The Altar thus being arranged, the Sien-Seng goes out- 
side the “ Ang Gate,” and calling over the names of the 
candidates, explains to them the origin and objects of the 
Society, by reciting the history of the subjugation of the 
Western Eleuths, as described in my last paper. 

On the occasions on which I have been present at the 
meetings of Lodges, the master has further addressed his 
hearers, in the following manner : — 

Many of our oaths and ceremonies are needless, and ob- 
solete, as under the British Government there is no neces- 
sity for some of the rules, and the laws of this country do 
not allow us to carry out others ; the ritual is however re- 
tained for old custom’s sake. 

“ The real benefits you will receive by joining our Society, 
are, that if outsiders oppress you, or in case you get into 
trouble, on application to the Headmen, they will in minor 
cases take you to the Eegistrars of Secret Societies, the Ins- 
pector General of Police, and the Protector of Chinese, who 
will certainly assist you to obtain redress ; in serious cases, 
we will assist you towards procuring Legal advice.” 

Although this kind of addre ss was no doubt intended 

* See “Journal” June 1878 pp- 82 & 84. 
f “Giok-Hong” a deity of the “ Sung” dynasty. 
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for my benefit, it really describes tbe way in wbicb most 
of tbe Societies in Singapore manage tbeir affairs, and cer- 
tainly quarrels nowadays, only arrive at any magnitude when 
the Head-men are helpless and incompetent. 

The majority of the principal office-bearers of the Sing- 
apore Societies, honestly desire to keep their men in order, 
and themselves out of trouble, and the quarrels which occa- 
sionally grow into small riots, would, amongst such a heter- 
ogenous Chinese population as that of this Colony, continu- 
ally occur, were there no Secret Societies in existence. 
There is this difference however ; — under Ords. XIX of 1869, 
and Y of 1877 we are able to exercise a wholesome control 
of the Chiefs of Hoeys, while if the Secret Societies were 
abolished, we should have no check at all on the thousands 
of the disorderly class of Chinese. 

In my opinion, it would be impossible to rule China by 
British law ; much more so, the three or four hundred thou- 
sand Chinese in our Colony, who, (except a small proportion) 
the scum of the Empire, and coming from different Pro- 
vinces, Prefectures, and Districts, of their native land, 
speak dialects and sub-dialects unintelligible to each other ; 
while all are ignorant of the language and motives of the 
governing nation. 

Our freedom, — the germs of which were brought into Bri- 
tain by our English forefathers, — (in deference to Mr. Free- 
man I do not use the word Anglo-Saxon) has been gradually 
developed during more than a thousand years, at the expense 
of many of the noblest of our race, who have given up their 
lives for the good cause, in the field, and on the scaffold. 

- The Chinese, on the contrary, is accustomed from infancy 
to lean upon, or to dread, some superior and ever present 
power, either in the shape of his Government, his clan, or 
the village elders. I do not think any persons will say 
that they find anything of the sort in our complicated, and 
to the Chinaman, (who comes here at a mature age with his 
prejudices and habits confirmed) inexplicable course of Law. 

If some such system as those in force in the Dutch, 
French, or Spanish Colonies, is incompatible with our consti- 
tution and laws, I can see no other way of ruling Chinese, 
than by recognising the secret Societies, and by immedi- 
ately commencing the training of a competent staff of 
officials, conversant with the Chinese language, and mode 
of thought, to supervise and control them. 

I am aware that these views are almost diametrically 
opposed to those I advanced in Inusers Magazine, some 
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three years ago ; but at that time I fondly hoped that the 
Government would see its way to exceptional and more 
stringent legislation, for an exceptional population. As my 
hopes have proved fallacious, I have been obliged to change 
my opinions. 

Returning to the subject of this paper ; — I have been in- 
formed by many old office-bearers of Societies, that 40 years 
ago, the punishments of the League were carried out in their 
integrity, and that on one occasion, some strangers (in the 
slang of the Society “ draughts of wind”) (93) were actually 
beheaded for intruding on a meeting held in the jungle. 
As to the power of Secret Societies in those days, I have 
been told by a man who professes to have been in Singapore 
at the time, that a single member of the “Kwan-te Society,” 
(94) released 75 of his brethren who had been confined in 
.Tail for some outrage. 

At the present time, I am sure the Headmen dare not 
even use the “ Red Baton” seriously, and no Society would 
dare to think of making a combined effort against the Gov- 
ernment. 

After the address to the new members, the Sien Seng ex- 
plains to them the various secret signs and pass-words of 
the Society, which are of great use to the Chinese who travel 
in the Native States, and through the Archipelago. At a 
meeting of initiation, these secrets are however only revealed 
in a very elementary manner ; a familiar knowledge of them 
can only be obtained by attending Lodges of Instruction, 
which are frequently held, and which as in the case of all 
meetings, are duly notified to the Government. 

Having delivered his address, and finished his instructions, 
the Master unbraids his queue, and puts on a suit of clothes, 
and a turban of pure white ; the ‘‘ Clihan-ocs acting as 
Generals are also arrayed in white costume, but have red tur- 
bans, and straw shoes laced over white stockiugs, something 
in the style of the pictures of Italian bandits.” 

The Master, (Tan Kin-lan) with right shoulder bare, 
enters the “ Ang Gate,” and passes through the “ Hall of 
Sincerity, and J ustice,” and the East Gate of the “ City of 
Willows,” ( at each stage repeating an appropriate verse) 
until he arrives in front of the altar above the “ Red-flowery 
Pavilion ;” here, he lights the ‘‘Jewelled Emperor Lamps,” 
uses the two pieces of touchwood as candles, lights the 7- 
star lamps, and burns a charm to drive all evil spirits from 
the Lodge. He then with a sprig of pomegranate and a cup 
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of pure water, sprinkles the altar at the four points of the 
compass, to cleanse the offerings from all impurity. After 
this, the Master takes out the five stalks of grass, and light- 
ing them as (incense-sticks) replaces each with a profound 
obeisance, in the “ Precious Censer” before the Tablet of the 
'• Fire Ancestors.” 

This being done, he lights 15 incense-sticks, and holding 
them between his outstretched palms, kneels down, making the 
following invocation to the Chinese Pantheon, and knocking 
his head on the ground at the mention of the names of the 
most august deities or spirits. 

“At this moment, being the hour, of the 

day, of the moon of the Cyclical year, , I 

, open this our Lodge, of the Ghee Hiu 

Society, established in — - Street, in the British coun- 
try of Singapore, for the purpose of expelling the ‘ Cheng’ 
and of re-establishing the ‘Beng’ dynasty, — humbly im- 
ploring Heaven that its intentions may flow in unison with 
our own.” 

“ In the ‘ pear garden’ of the Lodge, of the Ghee 

Hin Society of Singapore, our leader will this night bring 
new brethren to receive the commands of Heaven, and with 
iron livers and copper galls, to unite themselves in an oath 
by the mixing of blood, in imitation of the ancient worthies 
Lau, Koan, and Tiu n ” 

“ We are all agreed with our whole hearts, to obey Hea- 
ven and walk righteously, and to use our utmost exertions, 
to restore our native hills and rivers to the ‘ Beng’ dynasty, 
that its heir may sit on the Imperial Thone, for ever and 
ever.” 

The Buddhist and Tauist Gods, angels, and spirits, with 
the five Ancestors, the five Tiger Generals, and the four 
ancient worthies, are then invoked to descend, at such a 
monotonous length, that I must refer the reader again to 
M. Schlegel’s book for a minute account. 

The invocation concludes as follows : — 

“ This night we pledge that the brethren in the whole 
universe, shall be as from one womb, as begotten by one 
Father, and nourished by one Mother ; that we will obey 
Heaven and work righteousness; — that our faithful hearts 
shall never change. If august Heaven grants that the 
4 Beng’ be restored, then happiness will return to our land.” 

After this, the Sieu-Seng pours out libations of tea and 
wine, and sacrifices to the Standard ; this being done, he 
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mounts his pulpit or throne on the North of the altar, and 
orders Ban-To-hong and Bau-To-liong to guard the “Ang 
Gate” ; Tan-Teng-seng and Ten Ki-iu to the “ Hall of 
Sincerity and Justice”; Go Kim-lai, and Go Hoan-ji to the 
East Gate of the “ City of Willows.” Each of these Generals 
is presented with a small triangular warrant flag, (do) 
which is stuck behind his head ; and a sword or “ iron 
plank.” 

Chiang Kiet-hin with the water of the “ Sam-ho” or three 
rivers, is ordered to take up his station in front of the Pavi- 
lion ; Kiet Ban-pu and Ban Bun-beng, each being armed 
with a sword, are sent to the “ Two-planlced Bridge.” 

The “ Red Boy,” (his face well rouged and a circular frame 
as a halo, round his head) armed with a spear, is posted at 
the “Red furnace,” and old Chia Pang-heng is stationed to 
sell fruit in the “market of Universal Peace.” 

The guards being set, an alarm is given from the “ Ang 
Gate,” outside of which the candidates are squatted on their 
hams, waiting admission. 

The Master, Tan Kin-lain, orders the General of the main 
body, Tun Thien-hoai, to go out and see the cause of the 
alarm ; in a short while Thien-hoai returns, saying : — 

May it please the worshipful Master, the Vanguard 
General Tliieu Iu-ang is without, having the secret sign and 
password, and he humbly begs an interview with the Five 
Ancestors.” 

The Master having granted permission, the Sien-Hong or 
Vanguard, enters the gate, and having repeated the ap- 
propriate verse at each barrier, passes into the city, and falls 
prostrate before tlie altar. 

The Sien-Seng then catechises him thus. 

Q. “ The five ancestors a re above, but who is this prostrate 
beneath me ” ? 

A. “ I am Tkien In- Ang of the Ivo-Klie Temple ” 

Q. “ What proof can you shew of this ”? 

A. “ I have a verse, as a proof ” 

Q. “ What is the verse ?” 

A. ‘*I am indeed Tiiien lu-Ang, bringing myriads of 
new troops into the City.” 

That they to-night in the Pear Garden may take 
the oath of brotherhood.” 

“The whole Empire desires to take the surname 
Ang.” 

Q. For what do you come here?” 

A. “To worship the Thien Te-liui.” 
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Q. “ What proof do you bring? ” 

A. “I have this verse : — 

“ Heaven produced the Sun-Moon Lord, (Beng) 
whose surname is Ang.” 

“ But from North to South the Wind has blown him 
where it listed. 

“ All the heroic brethern of Ang are now associated 
together, to restore the rightful dynasty. 

“ Waiting for the dragon to appear, when they will 
burst open the barriers, and overturn the Chheng.” 

Q. “ Why do you wish to worship the Heaven and 
Earth Society?” 

A. “ In order that we may drive out the Chheng and 
restore our Beng.” 

Q. “ Have you any proof ?” 

A. “ I have this vei’se : — 

“We have searched the origin, and enquired exhaus- 
tively into the cause. 

“And find that the Chheng took from us by force 
our native land. 

“ Following our leaders, we will now restore the Em- 
pire. 

“The glory of the Beng shall appear, and the 
reign of righteousness shall be established.” 

Q. “Do you know that there is a great and a small 
Heaven and Earth Society 

A. “ Yes, the great Society originated in Heaven, and 
the lesser at the waters of the three rivers (Sam Ho.)” 

Q. “ How can you prove this ? 

A. “ By the following verse : — 

“ Our society was originally established at the Sam 
Ho. 

“ And multitudes of brethren took the oath of alle- 
giance. 

“ On the day when the principles of Heaven shall be 
carried out. 

“ Our whole Family shall sing the hymn of Uni- 
versal Peace.” 

Q. “ From whence do you come ?” 

A. “I come from the East.” 

Q. “ What evidence do you bring?” 

A. “ I have this verse : — 

“ This sun an l moon issuing from the East, clearly. 

(Beng.) 

“The army is composed of countless myriads of the Ang 
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lieroes. ” 

“ To overturn the Chheug and restore Beng is the 
duty of all good men.” 

‘‘ And their sincerity and loyalty will at last be rewarded 
by rank and emolument.” 

The catechism is continued to the length of 3oo questions,* 
to each of which the Vanguard must give suitable answers 
and verses, describing the history and ceremonial of the 
Society. It is really astonishing to hear a clever Sien Hong 
give every answer and verse correctly, without referring to 
a Book, or requiring any assistance from the Master, who has 
the .Ritual before him on the altar. 

This part of the ceremony lasts nearly an hour, during 
which time the Vanguard is kneeling before the spirits of the 
five ancestors, who are supposed to have descended into their 
tablet on the altar. 

The Sien-Seng now addresses the Sien -Hong as follows. 

“ Having thoroughly examined you, I find that by your 
satisfactory replies, you have proved yourself to be the real 
Thien Ju-ang; the five ancestors graciously accept your 
answers and petition, so kotow, and return thanks for their 
benevolent condescension.” 

The vanguard having performed the Kotow, ” returns 
thanks as follows. 

“ I humbly thank the pure ( Beng ) spirits of our five 
ancestors, and beg that they will assist the Ang children 
to slay the Chheng. To-night having been permitted to 
have an interview with the five Founders, I have a firm hope 
that the spirits will help us to restore the great dynasty of 
Beng.” 

The Master then says ; “ I now present you with this pre- 
cious sword and a warrant ; all the candidates who are found 
to be faithful and sincere, you may bring within the City 
to take the oath of fidelity ; but those whom you may find 
to be tratoirs you must take outside the Gate, and behead. ” 
Presenting the sword and warrant flag, he repeats this 
verse. 

“ The five Ancestors present you with this sword and 
commission. 

“ To be worn on your person while collecting material 
of war. 

“ And whilst gathering the brethren from within 

o o 

the Four Seas. 

# See the "Hung League.” 
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“To bring them to the Flowery Pavilion, that they 
may be thoroughly instructed in their duties.” 

The Sien Hong then goes outside the “ Ang Gate,” saying 
on his way, 

“ The live Ancestors have bestowed on me this Flag. 

“ Authorising me to bring new members within {he 
City moat. 

“ In a true man, sincerity and loyalty are the mobt 
important characteristics, 

“ You must on no account on returning home, divulge 
the secrets of this night.” 

The new members in pairs, now euter the “ Ang Gate,” 
kneeling down in the attitude of prayer, with burning in- 
cense-sticks between their out-stretched palms, the lighted 
ends towards the ground. 

Generals Ban To-hong and To-liong, with their swords 
forming an arch over the Gate, ask their respective candi- 
dates. 

1. “ What is your surname and name?” 

2. “ In what Province, Prefecture, and District, were you 
born f” 

3. “ What is your age ?” 

4. “ What is the cyclical character of the hour of your 
birth '?” 

These questions being satisfactorily answered, each Sin 
Kheh repeats the following formula after the General who 
prompts him. 

“ 1 now of my own free-will, enter the branch 

“ of the Ghee Hin Society established in the British Coun- 
“ try of Singapore, and will use my utmost endeavours, to 
“ drive out the Chheng, and establish the Beng dyuas- 
“ ty. I promise to obey the laws of the British Government, 
“ and to follow the instructions of the Registrars of our 
“ Society, The Inspector General of Police and the Protector 
“ of Chinese. I also promise to obey the 36 articles of the 
“ Society’s oath, and to appear whenever called upon by the 
“ Head men of this Lodge. If I fail to carry out each and 
“ and every particular of this my oath, may I perish, and be 
“ extinguished as this incense-stick is now extinguished.” 
At thi,s the incense sticks of both new members are plunged 
into the earth, and extinguished. This formula is gone 
through three times, by each Sin-Klieh, after which the 
Generals say ; 

“ What are these we hold over you ?” 
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A. u The swords of Sincerity and Justice.” . 

Q. “ For what are they used ?” 

A. “ To behead traitors.” 

Q. Which are the harder, these swords or your necks ? 

-1. “ As our hearts are truly loyal and sincere, our necks 

aie harder than your sword.” With a loud voice the Gen- 
erals say, “ Pass on,” and the same ceremony is exactly re- 
peated at the “ Hall of Sincerity and Justice,” and at the 
“ Gate of the City of the Willows;” where, as this paper has 
grown to an unconscionable length, I must leave them for 
the present. 

I am not of course blind to the fact, that the parts of the 
oath relating to obedience to British law, and to the Regis- 
trars of the Societies, were probably introduced in deference 
to the presence of official foreign visitors, though I have 
good reason to believe that new members are warned to obey 
the Colonial laws, and so keep their chiefs out of trouble. 

For some years I have strongly discountenanced the use of 
the words “ Ang-mo” or “ Reel haired,” for “ English,” ex- 
cept in those unavoidable cases when a “ freshly caught” Sin 
Klieh would bo totally unable to understand any other term. 

I have no doubt that on occasions when I have been pre- 
sent at meetings, special instructions have been given to 
the “Generals,” to avoid the objectionable expression, and 
to use the words “ Eng-kok” or - Tai-Eng-kok” for English 
or British, as also to give the proper titles to local Officials. 
It is however an unpleasant fact that the Chinese in desig- 
nating foreign officials, use terms somewhat less complimen- 
tary than those to be found in the appendix to Mayers’ 
“ Chinese Government”; Inspectors of Police for instance, are 
called “ big dogs,” and the Superintendent of that body has 
no higher title than that of “ Head of the big-dogs.” In- 
spectors of Nuisances are called “ Earth buffaloes,” and so 
on. At the meeting above described, it was most amusing 
to hear the “ Generals” correcting themselves when guilty 
of a lapsus lingiue, or to see the austere visage of a 
“ Guardian” relax, as he called out to a “ General” fresh 
from the jungle, “ You fool ! they will be angry if you say 
Ang mo ; you must only say ‘ Eng-kok.’ As for the 
candidates, the effort to comprehend such words, as the 
Chinese equivalents for “British Government,” and “Inspec- 
tor General of Police,” was evidently' too much for them, and 
seemed to be an even more severe ordeal than the drawn 
swords under which they had to pass. 
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Should the members of this Society feel an interest in the 
farther progress of the candidates, I hope on a future occa- 
sion, to describe the ceremony, including the taking of the 
oath, the mixing and drinking of the blood, and the behead- 
ing of the “ traitorous Minister.” 



MALAY PROVERBS. 


BY W. E. MAXWELL. 

198. Bidop dikandony adat mati dikandong tanah. 

“ In life we are encompassed by regulations, in death by 
the mould of the grave.’ 1 

An expression of submission, humility or resignation. 
Quoted when deferring to the order of a superior e. g. by a 
ryot on hearing the sentence or decision of a raja or chief. 

199. Hujan mas di negri orang , 

Hujan batu di negri sendiri, 

Baik jug a di negri sendiri. 

“ Though it rain gold in the land of strangers and stone 
in our own, yet is it better to be in our own country.” 

Chaque oiseau trouve son nid beau. 

There is no place like home. 

Patriw fumus iyue alieno luculentior. 

200. Harapkan Si Untut menggamit kain koyak di upahkan. 

“ Trust the man who has elephantiasis to do anything ! 

Why you must pay him even to pick up a torn garment ! ” 

Persons afflicted with elephantiasis ( a disease not uncom- 
mon in Malay countries ) are proverbial among Malays for 
extreme laziness. 

Menggamit, I take to mean here to pick up Avitli the fing- 
ers, but it might also mean in this context to “put the 
fingers through” the hole in a torn garment and to tear it 
more. Gamit means literally to beckon with the hand. 
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201. Ai buhun liuroJi untonj chela La rnjam padi rnasak mu- 
Lan ha nlan. 

'• Alas ! what accursed misfortune is mine that the fowl 
when the padi is ripe, should seek its food in the jungle !’’ 

To eat abroad when there is food at home, or to sleep 
out when there is a roof of one’s own ( nnnah ada berdinding 
bertandang lidor) are evidence of criminal misconduct ac- 
cording to the menangkabau code. 

202. Use/ Id a h aln tn'endah cula ahu pa ndana //dap, tiada 
a hi’ panda ug bdakmvj. 

" Never mind, I value you not, 1 look ahead of me, not 
behind me.” 

A common phrase when a quarrel takes place between 
two people closely connected by friendship or relationship, 
husband and wife for instance. An astonishing amount of 
spite can be put by a vituperative Malay into the phrase 
“ Pergilah, ahu ta’endah” (Begone, I hold thee of no account) 
with an extra emphasis on the first syllable of the last word. 
The last part of the sentence is equivalent to “ there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.” 

203. A input gasal lima gamp. 

Four is odd and five is even. See No. 137. 

204. Eiifjkap-enghip bagei rumput tengah jalan. 

Coming and going, like grass in the middle of a path. 

Said of a man who is always in bad health, like grass 
constantly trodden down by the feet of passers-by, he will 
not flourish satisfactorily and yet will not die outright. 

205. Ai ha-logi-lugi bagei blanda minta tanah. 

0 more, more ! like the Dutchmen asking for land. 

Traditions of the Dutch, who had a factory on the Perak 
river in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, still linger 
among the Perak Malays. This proverb, which is directed 
against greediness in general, probably originated in some 
foi'gotten transaction between the eariy Dutch traders and 
the Eaja with whom they bargained for a site for their set- 
tlement. 
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20G. Alah malm bertimbang ent/gah chungkil amris ukan 
pemba iarnia. 

“He will accept defeat (in a suit or dispute about money) 
but refuses to pay and offers bis throat to be pierced is 
satisfaction.” 

Illustration of the difficulty of extorting payment from 
an Eastern debtor. Though he has the means to pay and 
admits his liability, he will not produce the money except 
with the greatest reluctance and often not until after 
strenuous efforts to soften his creditor’s heart or shame him 
in the presence of bystanders (always ready to blame want 
of generosity in others) by offering his life-blood to the un- 
fortunate man who is only asking his due. 

Enygah—cngyaii. 

Amris, the carotid artery '? I do not find this word in 
any dictionary. 

207. Iiijat ahtara bul inn kcna, 

Jimat antara billion luibis. 

“ Be fleet before anything has happened ; 

“ Save before everything has gone.” 

Think while there is yet time ; be sparing while there is 
still something to save. A maxim cpioted senteutiously by- 
Malay advisers when some important step is being discussed 
prior to action being taken. 

A somewhat similar one, “ Meniesal dnlnilu jtuli pendapatan, 
meniesal kamdian apa ta guna .” To repentfirst is gain, to re- 
pent afterwards is useless), will be found, in a slightly 
different form, in Klinkert’s collection. 

A Malay newspaper which I saw lately quoted the pro- 
verb in the following versified form. 

Bexar piking dengan apttou 
Bexar yabih op <> ip'imniu 
“ Sesah dah nhi pcadapato n 
Sesal kamdian a pit yiinaitui." 

208. Apa gadohkan'? pengmjv sama di tanyan, prnha sama 
di ayer. 

“ Why be quarrelsome ? We have each got paddles in 
our hands and boats in the water,” 
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A phrase to express readiness to fight, when two Malay 
chiefs, each of whom “ lain bunt ” (is capable of taking the 
offensive), cannot settle their disputes amicably. 

209. Alah bisn bunt binsa. 

" Venom loses the day when met by experience." Hatred 
and prejudice are powerless in proportion as familiarity 
with the position gives the person against whom they 
are directed the means of counteracting them. 

Quoting this proverb (not without political significance), 
an old Perak Malay once called my attention to the eagle 
on the Mexican dollar, which is represented as holding a 
snake in its talons. The skilful way in which bird, guided 
by instinct, holds its adversary in a position in which it can- 
not use its venomed fangs seemed to the Malay to illustrate 
his text admirably. 

210. 0 run if hay a jaugan digun. 

Orany miskiu jangan dihincr. 

‘•Do not worship the rich or contemn the poor." 

Co contented with thy lot. 

Gan, to admire, pay court to, fawn upon. 

211. Orany lerdcndaiiy di pentasnia. 

Orany beruja di hatinia. 

A man sings on his own sleeping-place and is sovereign 
in his own heart." 

“A man of a contented mind will make himself happy 
in his own way. 

1‘rntas, a sleeping platform, is a less elaborate bedstead 
than the geta and hat'd used by well-to-do Malays. 

212. Ltsahlah teman di rnandi paji. 

"Tou need not wait on mo at the morning ablutions. 

■~:bd in deprecation of open flattery. It is a mark of res- 
pect and solicitude among Malays, as among other Eastern 
nations, to attend another to the bath, to wash his feet or 
clothes, to rub or shampoo him etc. Often these attentions 
are not altogether disinterested, but are paid to a guest or 
stranger from whom the operator hopes to get some advan- 
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tage. Hence this blunt saying “ You need not come to my 
morning bath ” which is equivalent to “ I see through your 
flattery.'' 

Teman is here used for the personal pronoun. In this 
sense it is commonly used in Perak between persons whose 
rank is the same or nearly so. This implied equality of 
rank characterises the word when it is used in the significa- 
tion of “ a companion” or “to accompany,” a point which 
is missed, T think, in Favre's dictionary. To accompany as 
a i email is “to accompany /or a short !. e. as a friend, 

or as a mark of politeness. 

213. Again terlrpnx tangan haiea tahi. 

“The fowl has escaped and the hand is left dirty.” 

Said in ridicule of a person who loses something which 
he looked upon as secured and finds himself an object of 
general derision, e. g. a Malay whose fiancee, after all the 
preliminaries have boon arranged, jilts him and marries 
another. 

214. Bagel si-hndony da pat chin-chin. 

“ Like finding a ring to one who has lost his hand.” 
(Lit. Like the lopped-one who gets a ring). 

A sarcastic phrase aimed at persons who c-oine in for a 
stroke of good fortune which their humble condition and 
habits of life prevent them from turning to account. 

215. Bagel hermlnh tengah hurl. 

‘‘ Like carrying a light in the day time.” 

Unnecessary trouble or waste of power, •• idle and ridicu- 
lous excess.” 

210. Bagel petel sisct pengait. 

“ Like petel beans, the leavings of the hook.” 

Not worth the trouble of taking, like the pods left here 
and there on the tree after the crop has been plucked. 

Petel “ cet arbre (Paella speclosa) produit une espece do 
“ gros haricots que les natv.rels irangent eomme hors 
u d'aeuvre, malgre leur odeur forte et desagicable.” Favre, 
Anagyria L. Marsden. 
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217. Eagei Jcuniet deny an kapor. 

“ Like turmeric when it meets lime.” 

A simile illustrative of the close sympathy and feeling 
existing between two intimate friends. (senna sarati or 
senna sajodo.) Malays say that the prepared lime used with 
betelmit, if it is touched with turmeric, is at once stained 
with a bright yellow colour which spreads through the whole 
mass. 

218. Ber-ielan-telum hagei panels di belukeir. 

“ Striking unequally like sunshine in a thicket.” See 
No. 189. 

Ber-lelan-tehin, marked in spots, unevenly or unequally ; 
e. g. a paper stained with oil spilt upon it may he said to 
he bertehin-telan . 

219. Bagi hupeth masok meminang. 

Like an axe undertaking marriage negotiations.” The 
axe seems to he a popular figure to denote rough, c-onrse 
conduct. The extreme of roughness is reached when the 
uncompromising instrument is imagined engaging in affairs 
in which domestic diplomacy and politeness exhaust them- 
selves. 

220. Beige i jam pole la-siangcin lari. 

‘‘ Like an owl in the day time.” 

To sit mute and foolish, like a man who has suffered a 
public rebuke in the Majlis , or assembly, for improper speech 
or conduct. 

221. Bingong ta’dapal d injur, diced,/; tu'dnpat eliihnt. 

" In his folly he is not to he corrected, in his shrewdness 
he is not he followed.” Or, less literally, 

“Impatient of instruction where he is ignorant, and an 
unsafe guide where he possesses shrewdness.” 

A proverbial phrase to describe ( and condemn ) a type 
of character to be met with among Malays as among other 
nations. 


222. Beesara/; same i h il : n y, LerdtP re i suras i < neiti. 

" Parting feels like loss, separation feels like death.” 
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A sentiment, tinged witli the neccessary amount of 
Oriental exaggeration, to express excessive affection. 

223. Biv titeh jangan tumpah. 

“Lose a drop so long as you do not spill the whole.'’ 

It is wise to sacrifice a little if thereby the loss of the 
whole can be prevented. A similar expression is “ Tcikut titeh 
lain tumpah.’’ “ From fear of losing a drop the whole is spilt.” 

224. Barony yang lia r jangan cli lepaskan, 

Khnhnr yang mustehil jangan di dengarkan. 

" Do not let loose an untamed bird. 

Hearken not to impossible stories.” 

To give circulation to idle rumours is like setting a wild 
bird at liberty. You don't know where it may settle next. 

225. Busut jnga di tambun anei-anei. 

“ Hillocks even are piled up by white ants.” 

Great things may be achieved by perseverance. 

226. Berpesan bertnrut, bersenth berkahandak liati. 

“ To commission another and then accompany him ; to 
hand over a thing and then long for it back again.” 

Quoted in ridicule of an uncertain and capricious disposi- 
tion. 

227. Badaa bersndara mas ta’knn sudara , 

Kasih sudara sama ada, 

Kasih bapa rnenokoh hart a yang ada , 

Kasih rnah samata (sama rata) jalan ; 

Kasih sahabat sama linasa. 

Relationship is of the body, there is no relationship of 
gold ; the love of mere relations is equal on both sides ; 
a father’s love adds to the store (of his children) ; a mother’s 
love follows them every where, but the love which exists 
between friends is such that they will die together. 

228. Bar any dimana pun pantat prink it it hitam juga . 

“ Whatever you may do, the bottom of the pot will still 
be black.” 
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You cannot make the African white. A person of low 
origin will always carry about the evidence of it with him. 

229. Buat nasi tambali. 

‘•'To provide a supplementary dish of rice.” 

To have concubines as well as the lawful number of 
wives. At a Malay feast the guests are helped to rice by the 
attendants, but a large dish of rice is set before them as well, 
from which they are at liberty to help themselves when 
they feel inclined. This is called nasi tambah. 

230. Bir puteh till an// janyan pa tali mala. 

“ Let the bones whiten, but not the eyes !” 

Death before dishonour. 

231. Bir alah meniabong asa a lain meaang sorak." 

“ Covering defeat in the cock-pit by making the greatest 
noise.” Carrying off defeat by swagger. 

Said of any one who attempts to conceal his feel- 
ings of chagrin or disappointment consequent on grief or 
loss, by insincere boasting or expressions of satisfaction. 

232. Bunga bermnting sndah akan laiju. 

“ A flower worn as an ornament withers when done with.” 

The usual trite comparison between flowers and feminine 
charms. The same idea in different language will be found 
in Favre’s Dictionary sub voce bunga. 

233. Badannia bulih dimilik hatinia tiada dimil ik. 

“ The body may be possessed, but the affections cannot be 
coerced.” 


234. Bir badan pennt asakan Tiati suka. 

“Never mind the fatigue of the body so long as the heart 
is cheerful.” 

A slave will do twice as much work if kept in good 
humour by considerate treatment. 

235. Bir jatoh terletak janrjnn jatoh terampas. 

“ Let it fall as if set down, not as if thrown down.” 
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Temper a refusal with civility, so as to send away the 
unsuccessful applicant without having given cause for of- 
fence ; in other words let a man down gently, not “ with 
a run.” 

23d. Baik berjagong-jagong an tan padi masah. 

“ It is well to put up with maize until the padi be ripe.” 

“ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

Compare the following form in “ Hikayat Abdullah.” 

“ Tiada rotate akar pun berguua. ’ When there is no rattan, 
one must use Hanes. 

237. Tersinget-sinfiet bagei patoug dibatca rehab. 

“ Bending about like the patoug fish (in a pool) under a 
fallen tree.” 

An ironical comparison popularly used in Perak in describ- 
ing the affected graces of a conceited person. (See No. 240). 

238. Ter-lonchat-lonchat bagei v.lat pinang. 

“Hopping about like a betel-nut worm.” 

Said of a restless person who will not remain still in one 
place, but is always on the move. 

The ulat pinang is a small maggot whose mode of locomo- 
tion is by a series of leaps. 

239. Ter-kesut-kesut bagei anak tidak di-aku. 

“ Moving along the floor, like a child whose parent will 
not notice it.” 

Said of a man who is in disgrace with his superior, e. j. 
a ryot with his chief, or a slave with his master. He may 
crawl after his lord praying to be taken back into favour, 
but gets nothing but cold neglect. 

240. I'er-sendeng-sendeng bagei sepat di-bawah matigkaang. 

“ Swaying from side to side like the sepat fish under the 
shade of the mangkuang ” another simile used in ridiculing 
affected grace of motion. (See No. 237.) 

The sepat is a small fresh- water fish with a very thin body. 
As it swims along among the thorny mangkuang leaves, 
which dip into a pool, it bends gracefully over from side to 
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side as if to avoid tlie thorns. These fish are very plentiful 
in Kedah and about Kuala Muda where they are salted and 
exported. 

241. Ter-uanti-nanti bagel berlaki-kau rajah. 

“ Pat off repeated! y, as if a royal wedding were in pro- 
gress.” 

An allusion to the proverbial unpunctuality of Malay 
Rajas. 

242. Ter -la yang-lay any bo get buhl sa’lei. 

“Wafted about like a feather.” 

Always alone, wherever fortune may send him or whatever 
business he may undertake. Said of an orphan or stranger. 

243. Ter-chachak bagel lembing ter-gadei. 

“ Stuck up straight like a pawned spear.” 

Said of a person who stands about uncomfortably instead 
of sitting down sociably with others. 

244. Ter-jerib-jerib bagel kuching blang. 

“ Squalling continually like a noisy cat.” 

Said of a talkative person whose tongue is never still. 

Blang , is not to be found in the dictionaries, but it is a 
common word for the cry of a cat and is evidently imitated 
from the sound. 

245. Ter-grenying bagel anjing dimiva antan. 

“ Shewing his teeth, like a dog stirred up with a pole.” 

An uncomplimentary comparison used of a person who is 
always on the grin.” 

Grenying—hrenyit or krising to snarl, shew the teeth, etc. 
tiu wa . To put at, e. g. a gamecock at another. tiuiv a 
antan. To make a drive (at a clog) with a rice-poun der 
( on purpose to make it angry). 

246. Terbakar kampong kulihatan asap. 

Terbakar hat I siapa akan tahu. 

“ When a village in burned there is smoke to be seen. 

But the heart may be in flames and yet no one know it.” 
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Who can tell the troubles of a person who suffers and 
makes no sign ? 

247. Tuba binasa ban tad dap at. 

“The tuba is spoilt, but no iish have been got." 

He has come to the end of his capital without having 
accomplished his object. 

Klinkert gives a similar proverb, which is quoted in 
Favre’s dictionary (sub voce umpan), but the meaning given 
in the latter is not, I venture to think, the correct one. 

Habis umpan kerung-kerung tiada dapat. 

“ The bait is all finished, but no kerung-kerung fish have 
been caught.” 

To have one's trouble for nothing. 

248. Tuah melambong tinggi, 

Chelaka menimpa badan. 

“ Good luck has soared aloft and the body is weighed down 
by misfortune.” 

Malays commonly ascribe success to good luck and have 
the firmest faith in lucky days, lucky marks, lucky animals 
and lucky persons. The two lines above quoted are applied 
proverbially to some one whose luck has abandoned him or 
his family, and who is now experiencing the frowns of for- 
tune. The phrase occurs in the Undang-undang of Perak, 
with a number of others inculcating the hopelessness of 
avoiding predestined misfortune. 

Lambong is an expression used for the start given to a 
kite by the person who launches it upwards. 

249. Ter-keja r-kejur bagei bucking jatoh anak. 

“ Hunting about like a cat which has dropped a kitten.” 

Said of the movements of a person who bustles about in 
a flurried and excited manner. 

2b0. Turut hati yang gram hiking lakut timbul braid. 

“ If you give way to a fiery temper prudence disappears 
and boldness succeeds it.” 
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The best commentary on this maxim is the advice of an 
old Malay, “ go into a new country as hens, not as cocks. 
“If you go as cocks, ready to take offence at everything, 
“ you will not be there for three months before there is 
“ some fatal collision."’ 

251. Tampat makan jangan di bercik. 

“ Do not pollute the place where you have eaten.” 

A homely and common proverb conveying an injunction 
to gratitude. Do not return evil for good, or bite the hand 
that feeds you. 

252. Teg a sndah berdiri hah in. 

“Nothing to do but to stand up." 

Eeady to start at a moment’s notice with no preparations 
to make. 


253. Ta'hertepat junji, la’bertiban taroh, ta'berlangkap 
ntangmang, alah di dared suhja. 

“ He who does not keep his appointment, who does not 
put down his stakes, or who does not accept the challenge is 
defeated before ever the water is reached.” 

An allusion to the various incidents of the ordeal by 
diving, a method of deciding a disputed point which was occa- 
sionally resorted to in Perak in former times. I got the fol- 
lowing account of the manner of conducting the ordeal from a 
Malay chief who saw it carried out once at Tanjong Sanen- 
dang near Pasir Sala in the reign of Sultan Abdullah Mo- 
hamed Shah, father of the present Eaja Muda Yusuf. 

The ordeal by diving requires the sanction of the Sultan 
himself and must be conducted in the presence of the Orang 
Besar Ampat, or Four Chiefs of the first rank. If two dis- 
putants in an important question agree to settle their differ- 
ence in this way they apply to the Eaja who fixes a day 
( usually three days off) for the purpose, and orders that a 
certain sum of money shall abide the event. This appoint- 
ment of time and place is the first stage in the proceedings 
aud is called bertepat janji and the laying of the bet or deposit 
of stakes is called bertiban taroh. On the day appointed the 
parties attend with their friends at the Eaja's balei and 
there, in the presence of the Court, a kreud writes down a 
solemn declaration for each person, each maintaining teq 
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truth of his side of the question. The first, invoking the 
name of God, the intercession of the Prophet and the tombs 
of the deceased Sultans of the country, asserts the affirma- 
tive proposition, and his adversary with the same solemnity 
records his denial. This is called bertnncjlmp mangmancf or 
“ taking up the challenge.” Each paper is then carefully 
rolled up by the heard and is placed by him in a separate 
bamboo tube ; the ends of both are then sealed up. When 
thus prepared the bamboo tubes are exactly alike and no 
one, not even the Irani, can tell which contains the assertion, 
and which the denial. Two boys are then selected, one of 
the bamboos is given to each, and they are led down to the 
river, where the Raja and Chiefs take up their station, and 
the people flock down in crowds. Two stakes have been 
driven into the bed of the river in a pool previously selected, 
and the boys ai'e placed beside them, up to their necks in 
water. A pole is placed horizontally on their heads, and on 
a given signal this is is pressed downwards and the boys are 
made to sink at the same moment. Each holds on to his 
post under water and remains below as long as he can. As 
soon as one gives in and appears above water his bamboo 
tube is snatched from him and hurled far out into the 
stream. The victor is led up in triumph to the halei and the 
crowd surges up to hear the result. His bamboo is then 
opened and the winner declared. 

The Perak Malays believe this to be an infallible test of 
the truth of a cause. The boy who holds the false declara- 
tion is lialf-drowned they say, as soon as his head is under 
water, whereas the champion of the truth is able to remain 
below until the bystanders drag the post out of the river, with 
the boy still clinging to it. Ruch is the power of the truth 
backed by the sacred names and persons invoked ! 

The loser is often fined in addition to suffering the loss of 
his stakes (one half of which goes to the Raja). He also 
has to pay the customary fees, namely. $6.25 for the use of 
the bnlei, $12.50 to the krmii and >55 to each of the boys. 

This ordeal is not peculiar to Perak. I find a short des- 
cription of a similar custom in Pegu in Hamilton’s “ New 
Accounts of the East Indies’’ (1727). In Pegu, he says, the 
ordeal by water is managed by driving a stake of wood 
“ into a river and making the accuser and accused take hold 
“ of the stake and keep their heads and bodies under wa- 
iter, and he who stays longest under water is the per- 
“ son to be credited.” 
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Mang-manj means accusation. This word must not be 
confounded with mong-mong, (a brass gong, larger than the 
kind called chancing, which is beaten when a Royal procla- 
mation is published. See Sijarci Malayu p. 83. 

254, Telingrt mbit cli pa mug mibany. 

Kal i untnt cli pakei-knn gelanq. 

“In the torn ear an earring is fastened 

On the swollen leg a bangle is clasped.” 

Said of any arrangement in which a want of fitness or 
suitability is apparent. “ A beggar on horseback.” Com- 
pare No. 215. 

Untut elephantiasis. 

255. Jika nda patli berhampaluh. 

Jika nda hati berasahth. 

“ In all vadl there is chaff, but 

In every heart there should be feeling.” 

Do not employ a person who is so insensible to right feel- 
ing as to pay no attention to rebuke or remonstrance. Get 
rid of him as you would of the chaff in your corn. “ Le sage 
entend a demi mot.” 

25G. Jika Uadi terscipu araiuj cli muha, fieri hidop baik-hh 
matt. 

“ If the black stain on the face cannot be wiped out death 
itself is preferable to life.” 

If revenge for an injury is impossible, life with dishonour 
is not worth having. (See No. 3.) 

257. Jik i henih yang balk '/at oh ka bait menjadi ptilau. 

“Provided that the seed be good, if it drop into the sea 
it will form an island.” 

As many of their proverbs shew, the Malays are intensely 
aristocratic in their principles and have the firmest faith in 
good blood and liighbreeding. The phrase here quoted 
conveys the popular belief that a man of good family will 
flourish wherever he settle, and will draw others after him. 
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258. Jungan dilentang matahari chondong 
Tahiti mevgihwt jalnn ia'berantas. 

" Lool: not on the sotting sun for fear that von mav be 
led on untrodden paths." 

Sunset is the time for spells and incantations ; on lovers 
this period of the day is supposed to have a particularly 
powerful etfect. To them therefore this advice is addressed. 
Under the influence of unseen spells at this hour they may 
be induced to throw off all caution, and leave their homes to 
face unknown dangers and difficulties. 

Rant a s, beranfas, To clear a path through jungle by cut- 
ting down the underwood. 

25'). .Titian rnati lagi dichuba, 

In than pula jalnn hinasa. 

“ Men venture even on the path of death, 

This, at the worst, is but that of ruin.” 

Trade and commerce do not involve such risks as some 
other undertakings. Where men can be found to risk their 
lives in other pursuits, the chance of ruin should be faced 
with equanimity ! 


2(io. Jungan bayed orany berjndi 

A I ah hand nit nxcmbalat , men any Uundal: lagi. 

" D m’t be like the gambler, who if He loses wants his 
revenge, and if he wins longs for more.” 

Do not start in any evil course in which you will find it 
difficult to stop yourself. Reformation is difficult. “ 77 n ’y 
a qua le premier pas igti codte.' > 

261. Jikabin dtidok diitus china am is lamnnkan bail tiada 
sc net a j. 

" What if one sits on a gold cushion, if it be with an un- 
quiet mind ?” 

Poverty and independence are better tliau wealth, if it is 
attended with unhappiness. 
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262. Jikalau tiada rial di pinggang 
Sudani yang rapat menjadi renggang. 

“When you have no money in your pocket 
“Your closest friends become distant.” 

Tempore f did multi munerantur amici. 

Si fortuna perit, null us amicus erit. Ovid. 

263. Chanykat sarm di daki, hurali s.ima, di tuntn. 

“Together we have climbed the hills, together we have 
gone down the valleys.” 

Our expression “ the ups and downs of life ” corresponds 
closely with the Malay metaphor. 

264. Cherdek, makan si bingong 
Tidor, makan sijaga. 

“ The shrewd devours the dull ; 

“ The sleeper falls a prey to the wakeful.” 

Every one for himself. The Malay notion, evidently, of 
“natural selection” and the “survival of the fittest.” 

265. Cktiba-chiiba menanam mu mb any 
Jikalau hidiip turns ncjri. 

“ Try to plant a green Cocoanut 

“If it lives it will be the pillar of the State.” 

To carry through successfully an enterprise which any 
one else would give up as hopeless is certain to result in 
honour and distinction. 

Sometimes quoted as a pantun ; 

Lomba-lomba main gelombang 
Eiakhnia sampei ka Indragiri 
Choba-choba menanam mumbang 
Jika hidiip turns neqri. 

266. Di titek blah di palu blah 
Tembikar juga akan jadinia. 

“ Split when tapped and split when struck ; 

“ Nothing for it but to become potsherds.” 
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Defeat must be accepted •when there is no alternative, and 
death must be faced valiantly. 

“ How can a man die better 
Than facing fearful odds ?” Macaulay. 

267. DahuJii kata bertepat, kamdiin kit a berchari, 

“ First he acknowledged it, now he seeks an excuse.” 

A phrase taken from the Uniling-nndang Menmgkabau, 
and commonly employed iu Perak in describing a breach of 
faith. 

268. Ditiudeh yang brat dilild gang panjang. 

“ Borne down by the heavy and enfolded in the coils of 
the long.” 

Illustrative of the powerlessness of the humble to resist 
anything that may be done to them by the rich and great. 
See No. 45. 

269. Dilant angkatan didarat kirapatan. 

“ A fleet for the sea and an army for the field.” 

An idiomatic way of describing Malay armaments, just as 
we speak of “ horse, foot and artillery.” 

270. Di tundkan gated tiba ka tubing. 

“ To pursue an itching sore till the bone is reached.” 

To give way to the inclinations or passions “ to the bitter 
end.” To indulge iu unreasoning anger until a disaster is 
the result. 

271. Deripada sahabat dengan oraug yang bodoh baik bcr- 
stru dengan orang berakal. 

“ Enmity with a wise man is better than friendship with 
a fool.” 

Because the first may some day be a friend, whereas 
no advantage can ever result from the society of the latter. 

272 Dia ted handak sahya pun ta’ sior. 

“ She doesn’t care for me and I have no inclination for 
her. A slang phrase (Perak) to express mutual dislike, the 
peculiarity of which consists in the use of the last word 
(sior) which is not to be found in any dictionary; sior is syno- 
nymous with ingin. 
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273. Digantonj tinggi direndam basalt. 

“ Hanged up lie accepts his high position, ducked in a 
pond he takes his wetting meekly.” 

Said of an old retainer who will submit uncomplainingly 
to any severity or oppression on the part of his master. 

274. Ditsuroh pergi dipanggil dataag. 

“To go when told and come when bidden.” 

To be at the beck and call of another. “ Come and he 
cometh, do this and he doetli it.” Two of the duties of a 
ryot to his Pungkulu as laid down in the Menangkabau Code. 

275. Dikokah di menu m pal pip'. 

Bibakar di mvlilit pv. along. 

“ It smites the cheek of him who bites it ; 

It twists itself round the brand that would consume it.” 

The ill treatment or oppression of a slave or dependent by 
his master reacts on the oppressor, just as some tough sub- 
stance, when it gives way, will fly back in the face of him 
who drags it with liis teeth, or as something not easily in- 
flammable, like hide for instance, will curl in the flames till 
it encircles, perhaps, oue of the brands which feeds them. 

276. Bcngar kata engga ng mnk in bu It kaltilult 
Ben gar kata orang tersorak La-hdmk. 

"To listen to the call of the enggang is to eat fallen fruit ; 
to heed what people say is to shout into a pool.” 

It is worse than useless to pay attention to rumour. 

Enggang. The rhinoceros-bird. Bare roe. Sec No. 1. 

277. Srperti pipit niCtudan jugong. 

“ Like a sparrow swallowing a grain of mai/e. " Too much 
for him.” A poor man must not aspire to a rich man’s 
daughter. 

27 ^. Svperti bras kninbah dijaal tu'laku, dibmak tamual. 

"Like spoilt rice which will fetch nothing if sold and will 
not swell when boiled. 

“ Uood for nothing.” See No. 9. 
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Another version is given by Klinkert ; “ Su'kutuk bras basalt 
ditnmpi ttberlaj/amj diindantj ta'bcrantah hnjutijnia tiada di 
sudu irfih itek A measure of wet rice though winnowed 
will not fly, though sifted will not become clean, and after 
every thing the ducks won't look at it. 

Kumbn, useless, spoilt. 

Maul. To swell, as good rice dues in boiling. 

271h X>jlet>k bn,;ei burn hiltth. 

“ Writhing like a smouldering stick.” 

Said contemptuously of immodest conduct or unnecessary 
swagger. Like a burning stick, which must needs turn and 
twist in the flames to attract attention! Xi/letek- n, < lU/letek. 
( Linlik ) Perak. See Nos. 237 and 2H>. 

280. Paksu lfh>il,»r j> (d i vebith. 

I’ltbsa t ih"s runjki.ijiui'i b.rhnka. 

‘•The wood-pigeon's opportunity is the fallen corn 

The mouse's opportunity is the open granary.'’ 

When precaution is relaxed, then is the time to help 
oneself. 

281. tisawj s, i ' sihat sh.sh sa' ILnuja 
Tit ud a sn’pakat malar saina-sian t. 

•• A bunch of plantains and a pot of milk ; 

“ xV token of friendship is to eat together.” 

Though the fare be humble, to share a meal together is 
a pledge of friendship. 

282. K/ilnt tabennariam baikbth diam, 

Kalin iabi'rlela bail meridbt-ridla. 

Kit lav. tiada snapatuj bail: ba<ji jabiii Ijpanp, 

Kalav tiada padi sabaramj hreja ta’jadi, 

Kalau tiada bras hnja tiada drag, 

Kal tv ta bern'awj knmana ptrgi terbnanj. 

Kal.t" ta'kcrdvil km, tana periji tereliiuvd-chvv:d. 

'■ If you have no guns, better hold your tongue ; 

If jou are without a Ida, best say you are satisfied: 

If unprovided with muskets give me a wide berth ; 

If vou arc without ;• r’'.vor!v undertaking we-W a . 

If you have no rice _ pv ■ < 'v » • : ■ ' ! iv; t ; 

If you lack money y >.i v M b- an ouLuat wh. . cvc/ ■ ■, , 

If you hadn’t a copy. : \cu will wander all a’one.” 
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A poetical challenge sent by a Perak chief to an adversary. 
It led to tragical consequences and has now passed into a 
proverb in the country. The chief in question was a former 
Shahbandar, to whom one Panglima Prang Sinahon com- 
plained of an alleged insult to his family. The Shahbandar 
answered in the preceding lines. A few days later the 
Panglima Prang, with three companions, watched for him 
on the river bank and killed him as he was returning to his 
house after ablution before the ip-vjhrih prayers. 

283. Ktl iu (jdab mrfilih kahtu ilaun m-daya nj. 

“Gutta trickles down, but a leaf is wafted away.” 

The substantial remains, but the wortlders disappears. 
One man leaves behind him solid proof of his character, while 
another vanishes like a withered leaf and is missed by no 
one. 

231. Kinat dann pimpin, kalau kesat da nn labu buli'i di 
chelor. 

“ The pimpin leaf is rough to the touch ; so is the pumpkin 
leaf, but the latter may be boiled (for food,.” 

There is all the difference in the world in the viev; we 
take of strangers and that in which we regard our owu 
relations. The former, however well we may come to know 
them, can never be like our own blood, while with the latter, 
even though estrangement take place reconciliation is al- 
ways possible. Daun pimpin, is described as a hard, rough 
leaf which no immersion in boiling water will render less 
rough and liar 1. 

Chelor. To immerse in boiling water: to cook by boiling 
when the thing to be cooked is plunged in water already at 
the boil; unlike rebut which is to boil something put into the 
water when cold. 

The Malays are great observers of ties of relationship. 
Family connections however distant are recognised. The 
difference to a man between his relations and persons not 
connected with him by blood or marriage is, they say, as the 
difference between ilesh and fish ; su’busoh-busoh J.aging 
basoh ginchd bulih makai, kill a a busvh ikan buang sakali 
meat may be eatable though a little high, but fish if at all 
spoilt must be thrown away at once. 
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285. Lulus benavg lulus helindan. 

“ If cotton will go through, so will thread.” 

A person must submit to that to which another person 
of the same class submits. “ Do as others do,” a phrase to 
stimulate an undecided person. Hence no doubt the secon- 
dary meaning given in Klinkert’s dictionary. Favre, who 
takes the word from him, makes probably a mistake in print- 
ing Ir-linclan, “a stiff thread,” as a distinct word from hHin- 
dnn, “ undecided . '* 

2 8n. Laid pub mg knlaparnn 
Dagang lain ditanahhi a 
Analc di riba diletak-kan 
Kra di hut mi dimsn. 

“ The husband goes hungry, 

‘•'Rut she can cook for the stranger; 

The child on her lap is set down 

•• While the monkey from the j tingle is taken to her breast.” 

A proverbial illustration of the kind of circumstantial 
evidence on which a man may kill his wife for suspected 
infidelity. The firs; two lines are taken from a passage in 
the vndanr/-uwlmu> (laws) of Perak ( u laid bcrjalonti aiakan, 
dotjani/ lulu di tanah hcui'" 1 ; the last two have been added 
later probably. 

287. Memahei diihia pant i-r/anti. 

Yang hidnp sesarkan mat ! , 

Bengali mat l itn ter naiiti-nanh. 

‘ ' We occupy the world, one succeeding another. 

The living thrust aside the dead, 

Waiting themselves for death in their turn.” 

Ilodie mild eras tibi. 

ktut sua euiqnc dies ; breve et irreparnbih tempi: 3 

Omnihn est rit<r. Virgil. 

288. Mahal, Imam, mvrahbih Khatib 
Mahal ilemam uvula sahit. 

“Too dear, O Imam, the Khatib’s cheaper ; 

Fever’s expensive, it’s so easy to be ill.” 
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“Mahal-lah Imam,” too dear, 0 Imam, or, “it won’ top, 
my good Sir,” has grown into a slang phrase in Perak to 
signify a refusal. The origin of the phrase is as follows : 
Raja (Jhe Sulong of Tipus in Perak, an ancestor of the last 
Raja Bandaharn, lost his only son. Raja Allang Ali, who 
fell ill and died suddenly. Tin* usual train of pious men 
who haunt the funerals of the great alteudol o.i the occa- 
sion to perform the necessary ceremonies and to receive the 
eustomarv dues. The father, inconsolable for the loss of 
his only s>:>. met them with the exela 'nation, “ Hidopka * 
UUtlk t-'nl'l a d ill id >1, /llit linbnj f><‘ i ll ■ ‘ ’> l S tei/ln)l 1 1 tittle 

niihal-hal fin nil. Raise my son to life lirst ; if you can do 
that, lake all I have: if not, you are too dear, O Imam.” 

2 $ 9 . Hiliiinj whit t eijnh dip) a lent. 

“Law disappears before a strong combination.” 

Justice suffers when there is a party strong enough to 
set the laws at defiance. The power which a Chinese secret 
Society exercises would be aptly characterised by a Malay 
by a use of this proverb. 

2!>0. Han't ‘if di tnhm tenttatujkalan. haudak di hidah tiuda 
In bail'. 

'■ Would you swallow it, it sticks in the throat ; would you 
disgorge it, it will not come forth.” .S '. r No. 12d. 

291 . Hit tin, hitnm fpijnl ; put eh put eh udanr/ lcepul. 

‘•Black, the blackness of an elephant: white, the white- 
ness of a handful of shrimps.” 

There are many shades of colour among Malays though 
they all seem brown from a western point of view. A fair 
complexion is more admired than a dark one. The proverb 
defends the dark skin and ridicules a fair one. 

292 . Ueaii'i 6' ih r a I.tnjn pnioint di uti'inj 
Oriii‘ij lepnx nikah j-uijan di taudanrj. 

“ Don’t borrow from a self -inn le man 

Don’t visit a newly married couple.” 

The Asiatic nouveau viaie, who is unaccustomed to the 
possession of much money, is an extorcionate creditor. There 
is a good deal of worldly wisdom in the advice to avoid botli 
newly made fortunes and newly married couples, borrowers 
to the one and visitors to the other being equally unwelcome. 
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293. Yang t&jah di sokong, yang rSbah ditindeh. 

“ What is firm is propped up ; what has fallen is pressed 
down.” 

“ Every one hastes the fat hog, while the lean one burn- 
etii. Money begets money.” 

294. Yang di sangka tidak menjadi 
Yang dtam bnlih ka dia. 

“ What was expected has not come to pass 

But the prize falls to him who stirred not.” 

The object for which one man strives unsuccessfully may 
drop into the lap of another who has done nothing to attain 
it. 


295. Bevgalcih lulu' turtawa buaya 

Bersuloh bulan trang tertawa harimau. 

“ To pole down-stream mokes the Alligators laugh ; 

To carry a light when the moon shines makes the Tigers 
laugh.” 

The Malays paddle a boat down stream and pole it up 
stream. To pole down stream or to carry a lamp on a moon- 
light night is the height of absurdity. 


29d. Alaug-alang nisnyelok yerkasuni bir sai/ipei ka-pang- 
kul Isngan. 

“ When you are dipping your hand into the fish tub you 
may as well thrust the arm in up to the elbow.” Do a 
thing thoroughly when you are about it. “ You may as 
well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb.” 

Perkasam, an evil-smelling preparation of lisli preserved 
in a jar. The fish are put in raw with plenty of salt. The 
mouth of the jar is then sealed with clay and the mixture 
is allowed to ripen or ferment for several days, after which 
the fish may be cooked and eateu. Meat is sometimes treat- 
ed in the same way. 
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297. Terdoruatj ki/u badan me rasa, terdorong lidah mas 
pad a run. 

" It' tlie tout slips tlie body feels it ; for a slip of the 
tongue gold must compensate.” 

One of tlie aphorisms of Malay judges. 

298. add rajah di sembuh , 
llaj-ih tn’ ad i! rajah di sanijkak. 

•‘ A j list rajah is one to be honoured, 

An imjii:t one is one to be resisted.” 

299. Kant baron-/ her mi sayap, 

Kaat b~ia in kernel sip it. 

The bird’s strength lies in its wings, that of the crap 
in its claws.” 

The strength of a Itaja lies in his ministers. 

000. Kaat ijaj-dt terdvrony chrpat, 
liar! mu u mAomput-lompat. 

‘•The strong elephant stumbles and the swift tiger has 
to spring.” 

If the elephant and tiger sometimes blunder, how much 
more should faults be excusable in man. 

0 0 1 . 21- di rasa luma jijak mati, hwang kCrua lunyi. 

‘•The deer’s death is brought about by its tracks; the 

argus-phea suit’s by its note.” 

So the guilty man is discovered and punished by means 
of evidence. 


There arc a few points on which I should like to offer some 
words of explanation before eoneludi ng this paper. It is believed 
that no phrase has been included in the foregoing collection 
which is not current in a more or less proverbial form among 
Malays. Mam,- of them, I am aware, hardly answer the 
description of an old collector of English proverbs who 
required that the ingredients of a proverb should he sense, 
ihortness and salt. The second clement seems often to be 
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wanting'. But tlien it must be remembered that some of 
tliese Malay phrases are capable of being divided into two oi* 
three or more, only one of which is perhaps quoted at one time. 
No. 174 is one of "these, No. 227 is another. It will be observed 
that many of these Malay sayings are in couplets ; one line 
of which may sometimes be quoted independently of the 
other, without impairing the sense. In others the point of 
the couplets lies in the antithesis, and both lines are essential 
to the meaning. * 

Arrangement is of course a difficulty in a collection of 
this sort. An analysis of proverbs and maxims grouped 
under appropriate headings was not to be attempted. Al- 
phabetical order has been followed where possible. 

As to the proverbs themselves I think I may fairly claim 
for the Malays that their sayings, besides being pointed and 
idiomatic, sometimes embody thoughts and ideas well worthy" 
of Western races. Pride and honour ar - impru a d in such 
maxims as Bir patch talang jitngau patch ,iwt i, " Let the 
bones whiten but not the eyes"’ (No. 230,'. and 3 L>hn kjh orai'i / 
menghvjavhan govrcimnia (No. 170) ‘'Will a man put his salt 
out in the rain,” (i. e. expose his family secret to public 
ridicule). ‘’Do not worship the rich or contemn the poor ” 
(No. 210) is a maxim worthy of the free and independent 
spirit of the Malay, and I know no Oriental ra.e who carry 
it out better in practice. Sneers at the assumption or the 
nouveau riche, and instances of a truly conservative belief in 
good blood and good breeding are plentiful. The successful 
adventurer is the blind man who has just found his sight ” 
(No. 20 '. Kachantj liipa/tad /uilit, ‘“The bean forgets its pod,” 
(No. 120) conveys a similar sarcasm aimed at tli ' meanness 
which would attempt to conceal a humble origin. So “A 
broom bound with silk thread” (No. 100) is the most in- 
dulgent comparison which a Malay" can find tor a person 
dressed above his rank. 

The sound practical sense of English proverbs, such as 
that which teaches that “ a stitch in time saves nine,” or 
that other which recommends “ honesty” on the score of 
its being “ the best policy,” is not conspicuous among the 
Malays, but, on the other hand, we find treachery and had 
faith, characteristics with which Malays have been credited 
for generations, often condemned by themselves (See Nos. 
137, 143). That they are not wanting in diplomatic cunning 
is perhaps shewn by proverbs like (No. 165) Huhi berpan - 
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Bang budi kadapatan, which is is quite untranslateable with 
out a long paraphrase. “ Know all about your uian before 
you face him ” (for you won’t find out his real motives at 
the interview,) is what is intended to be expressed. Suspi- 
cion and distrust are inbred in Malays and with only too 
good reason ; plausibility' and hypocrisy come in, therefore, 
for some stinging comparisons (Nos. 76, and 188,) and it 
is amusing to find an injunction to beware even of friendly' 
offers conveyed in the phrase Menulong Icerbau ditangkap 
harimau (No. 187). “Such assistance as the buffalo gets 
when he is rescued from the tiger.” 

Ingratitude must be common, or we should not find a cy- 
nical warning not to help those in distress. To do so and to 
meet with the customary return is “to help a dog out of a 
hedge,” ( Melepasltan an jin g tersapit, No. 172) see also No. 251. 
Among a Mohamedan people we might expect to find that 
proverbs on the subject of women are governed by theories 
common to the whole Mohamedan world. This however is not 
the case. Malay women are not concealed from public view, 
and enjoy more freedom than falls to the lot of women in most 
Mohamedan countries. Polyga my is a foreign institution 
which has never taken root kindly in Malay soil, and though 
it is lawful for a man to have a plurality' of wives, only a small 
minority avail themselves of the privilege. It is uncommon to 
find a Malay husband who can induce his wives if he has more 
than one, to live under one roof. To do so is, according to a 
common expression, like “ keeping tw T o tigers in one cage,” 
(Harimau dua sa’kandang.) Contemporary wives must be pro- - 
vided with separate establishments, they' generally hate each 
other and sometimescome to blows if theymeet. The first wife 
looks upon her successor as an unwarrantable intruder who 
has stolen away her husband’s affections and ruined the 
peace of her home. So well is this feeling known, that it is 
common for the relations of a girl who is asked in marriage 
by a man already provided with a wife, to insist that the first 
wife shall be divorced before the new match is agreed to. 
Hence the common saying — 

Sayangkan kain buangkun baja, 

Sayangkan lain buannkan oka. 

“ If you love your sarong drop your jacket, 

If you love the other cast me aside.” (No. 103). 
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The unhappy man who owns two or move households 
and has to listen in each to the upbraidings and reproaches 
of the rival ladies must have, say the Malays, “ a heart of 
stone and the ears of a jar,” be rh at than bcitu lerfelinrjcikan 
tempaym, 

A woman who is one of several wives of one husband is 
said 

Minum chvka hart. (No. 180. 

“To drink vinegar in the morning,” an allusion probably 
to the bad temper in which she goes to the day’s duties. 

The pliemomenon of a hen-pecked husband, which a 
Mohamcdan country might hardlv be thought to afford, is hit 
off in a very neat and concise proverb. Knmvdi dcri Itahtvan, 
“ Steered from the bow ” (No.1 tl). It is by no means rare 
to find Malay wives possessed of quite sufficient energy and 
spirit to take command in the house. 

_ Marriage does not exhaust all the proverbs on the subject 
of women. Feminine nature in the abstract is attacked in 
an uncomplimentary one, Krrbnn za'ftau'nn lain di kandantj 
mannsia sa’orang tinda terkamd, " A herd of buffaloes may be 
guarded, but not so one human being ! (No. 1 18 . 

But this is nothing compared with a damnatory sentence 
in the Menangkabau Code which figuratively describes a 
woman as ibn Iblis ^indarn d.jali Shethn u the mother of 
Satan and the sister of all the devils.” 

Of historical proverbs, which commemorate real events and 
incidents, a few specimens are given in the preceding 
collection. Two, which relate to the Dutch, ought not to 
have escaped the attention of Mr. Klinkert, who, as far as 
I know, was the first parmmiographer who occupied himself 
with Malay proverbs — Vdabor Imbbt Palembnuj tabdnh , 
“The supplies were all finished but Palembang did not fall.” 
It is a punning allusion to an unsuccessful siege (see No. 11G) 
in former days, and still tells with all its original force when 
some expensive project, barren of result, is under discussion. 
What tho Hollanders did in Perak to merit being handed 
down to posterity in a proverb directed against those who, 
like Oliver Twist, ask for “ more ’ lias not been preserved in 
local tradition. But A ikn-htf/i-hu/i perti blaadu miid.t tanuh , 
“Everlastingly more, more, like Dutchmen asking for land” 
(No. 205), is a phrase with which Perak women will long 
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continue to rebuke greediness and importunity in their off- 
spring. The French have or had a sarcasm of the same kind 
directed against our nation, Anglais and creditor having 
been once upon a time synonymous terms: — -J’ai page tons 
vies Anglais would thus mean “ I have settled with my 
creditors ! '" * 

This brings me to another class of proverbs, those which 
are pointed at the natives of other states or countries and 
which fasten on some failing or shortcoming and hold it up 
to ridicule. The countries ridiculed, no doubt, have proverbs 
which repay with interest tlic-se aimed against them. The 
Perak Malay who prides himself on skill in the use of wea- 
pons sneers at Kedah men as hay am pupuh sabong ta’ bertnji, 
“ Mock gamecocks that fight without spurs.” A more effectual 
way of exciting the wrath of a Javanese cannot be devised than 
to apply to him a Malay phrase which insinuates a national 
want of cleanliness; orang Jan-n baberek malcan toma “ a Ja- 
vanese; a wood-pecker that eats insects!” 

Natives of Korinehi in Sumatra are supposed to have the 
power of turning themselves into tigers and are believed to 
range the forests in that form. The idea has probably 
arisen from their fearlessness in travelling alone or in very 
small parties in the most inaccessible districts. There go 
the tigers to feed upon buffalo flesh ” is a shout which the 
sight of some harmless Korinehi traders entering an eating- 
house is almost certain to provoke. 

The people of Menangkabau are proverbially dull-witted 
and the Perak Malays La\e the following proverb about 
thorn, M> nautjLiibav Ijingoug hilnu nil a than rli i/nso/i ‘ 1; ,lnt ml a 
hail link,’ k - The Menangkabau is such a fool that if a fish 
is within Ids reach he only s:n s if I had a hook this would 
be dinner.” It would never occur to him, say his detractors, 
to devise any impromptu means of catching the fish ! 

The Malays of Perak were denounced by Hamilton a 
hundred and fifty years ago as £ * treacherous, faithless and 
bloody.” His description is partly borne out bv one or two 
proverbs about them which will be found printed in the 
foregoing collection (Nos. 137 and 203.) 

Some proverbs are purely local and do not travel bevond 
the state or district to which they apply. Of this class' are 


* DTsraeli-C’uriosities of Literature, “ The Philosophy of Proverbs.” 
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a series of sayings which extol the productions or good 
things of particular places, on the principle which dictated 
the line. 

“ Potatoes grow in Limerick and beef in Baltimore 

In Perak they say “ Gulci Icvvaug ja n-j pain, a per Bataarj 
Padang, sirih sirih chekus, bras bras Sinif/kei, jiha orang Bata 
Bara ta'balilc kci Batn Bara, ‘•Acuity of fern-shoots, the 
water of Bata ug Padang, the hotel-leaf of Cliekus and the 
rice of Sungkei; if the Batu Bara man has once tasted these 
he will never see his country again.’’ Batu Bara is in Su- 
matra and all the other places named are in Perak. A si- 
milar epitome of the good things .to he had in Kampar 
(Perak) is current among the natives of that district. Ilcan- 
nia lampara Barang, rruabai Pedatanrj . languid langsat Pena- 
rik, sugar, i sepani Guyug, iempugak Majur. 

So, in the palmy days of native rule in Larut, before the 
Chinese had defied Malay authority, when the Malay Chief, 
the Orang Kaya Mantri, exercised almost regal powers and 
the most profuse hospitality tempted men from other parts 
of Perak to Bukit Gantang, it used to be said, Tenaakankan 
nasi kerinsing, terminumkan aijer tempayang puteh, terlaug/tcih- 
kan merhau bersilu ta’balilc lagi, “He who has eaten the 
rice of tho copper pot, who has drunk the water of the 
white jar and who has passed the merlau bersila ( a parti- 
cular tree) will never return.” 

The “white jar” still stands outside the Mantri’s house, 
the tree alluded to is a landmark in the Bukit be raj; it Pass, 
through which the road from Lanit to Kwala Kangsar 
now runs, but it is to be feared that their virtues have de- 
parted. The well-fed guest who invented this flattering 
sentiment did not- foresee the time when Amphitryon would 
be an exile and the former scenes of festivity silent and 
nearly deserted. 

The following is of more general application and therefore 
much more widely known. Handak rnati di Mulcika, handalc 
inemakei di Pahmbong, handak tutor di Batu Bara, “The place 
to die is in Malacca, to clothe one's self Pale inbang, to 
sleep Batu Bara.” In Malacca great trouble and expense 
are taken at funerals, and graves are generally tended with 
much care and reverence. Palembang is fumous for its 
silk-wealing. The. people of Batu Bara are said to under- 
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stand better than any other Malays how to make a comfortable 
bed. “ They pile up mats and mattresses until it hurts you 
to tumble off them ” is the description given to me. 

One more proverb of this class, a local saying- in Perak 
where all the villages named are situated, — 

Kalau jadi g tjah jangau jadi gajah arcing Padang Asam, 
kalau jadi kurban jangan jadi kvrbau orang Sayong, kalau jadi 
rayat jangan jadi rayat Pulo Tiga. ‘"'Should you be an 
elephant don’t belong to the people of Padang Asam, should 
you be a buffalo don’t belong to Sayong, should you be a 
peasant don’t belong to Pulo Tiga.” The allusions are, as 
may be guessed, the reverse of complimentary. Padang 
Asam is on the main-ioad between Ulu Perak and the sea, 
and in former -times before a cart-road was made it was one 
6f the stages at which elephants, the only means of 
transport, stopped. The people of Padang Asam must in 
those days have gained an unenviable reputation for overload- 
ing their elephants. Sayong boasts of extensive paddy fields, 
which give plenty of occupation for buffaloes, and they are 
perhaps better cultivated than similar lauds in other parts 
of Perak. I don’t know what particular tyrant gave rise, 
by local oppression, to the notion that to be a ryot of Pulo 
Tiga was an undesirable lot. 

Without knowing anything about Malays, it would be easy, 
after reading their proverbs, to pronounce them to be a 
people given to a country life. Agriculture, hunting, fish- 
ing, boating and wood-craft are the occupations or accom- 
plishments which furnish most of the illustrations, and the 
number of beasts, birds, fishes and plants named in a collection 
of Malay proverbs will be found to be considerable. Pro- 
verbs of this kind are of course of home manufacture. A 
few, however, which may bo met with in books are of foreign 
origin and may be traced to Hindustani, Persian or Arabic. 
The pi-overb Juhari juga gang menjenul man Ikam, “ It is the 
jeweller who can tell a precious stone ” (Hikayat Abdullah 
p. 3), is a somewhat clumsy adaptation of the Hindustani 
J >d uh i jid- 'jr pachnne. Another very common proverb (nearly 
equivalent in meaning to the phrase “ Blood is thicker than 
water.’) Tad him oyer di parang put us , “ Water is not to be cut 
with a knife,’’ is almost exactly identical with the Hin- 
dustani proverb Lathi-se paui juda nahin nota “Water is not 
to be divided by a stick.” 
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Both Malay and Hindustani furnish equivalents for a 
well-known French proverb, Dans /e royrmme chs aveurdes 
Jes borgnest- sont rois. The Malays say Ditumpat tiada law I 
lata bilalang a kit -Ink king, ‘'Where there are no kites the 
grasshopper says I am a kite.” The Hindustani version 
is shorter and neater, Julian darukht nahin waluin rand hit i 
darakht, “ Where there are no trees even the castor-oil plant 
is a tree.” 

Malays who quote the saying, Barring siapa menggali lo- 
hang iya jnga teryrosok l.adatamnia “Whosoever digs a pit, 
he shall fall into it himself” (Hikayat Abdullah, p. 165), are 
innocent no doubt of any intention to borrow from Solomon 
or from the Arabs. Yet there can be no doubt of course of 
the Semitic origin of the phrase and the Malay version 
must be simply a translation. Is it a translation of Pro* 
verbs XXYI, 27, “ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein ,” or 
has it reached the Malays from Moliamedan sources '? The 
latter supposition seems the more likely ; and yet the first 
is not impossible, for it is well-known that Abdullah 
bin Abdul Kudir, from whose Autobiography I take the 
Malay passage, assisted some English missionaries in tran- 
slating the Bible into Malay. Those interested in Molia- 
medan legends will find a story connected with the phrase 
thus related by Burton ( Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and 
Meccah, II, 265): — “At about half a mile from the city 
“ (Meccah) we passed on the left a huge heap of stones, 
“ where my companions stood and cursed. This grim-looking 
“ cairn is popularly believed to note the place of the well 
“ where Abu Lahab laid an ambuscade for the Prophet. 
“ This wicked uncle stationed there a slave, with orders to 
“ throw headlong into the pit the first person who approach- 
“ ed him, and privily persuaded his nephew to visit the 
“ spot at night : after a time, anxiously hoping to hear that 
“ the deed had been done, Abu Lahab incautiously drew 
“ nigh, and was precipitated by his own bravo into the place 
“ of destruction. Hence the well-known saying in Islam, “Whoso 
“ diggeth a well for his brother shall fall into it himself.” 

Sometimes Malay ideas may perhaps be traced to Buddhist 
and not to Moliamedan sources. In the Prataya Sataka a 
collection of moral sentences in Singhalese the following passage 
occurs : 

“ Though a man were to make an immense heap of sugar 
“and plant in the midst of it a seed of the Kosamba tree and 
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“ were to pour upon it a thousand pots of milk, yet it will never 
*' bear sweet fruit.” * 


The Malays say (see No. 7 ante, Yol. 1 p. 89) “Though 
“you plant the j oria on a bed of sago and manure it with honey 
“and water it with treacle and train it over sugar-canes, when 
“it is cooked it will still be bitter.” 

A similar proverb in Hindustani is N/m nn mitha no seek gar 
ghi se, “The nim tree will not become sweet though watered 
with syrup and clarified butter.” 

One more instance of a Hindustani proverb exactly repro- 
duced in Malay will be sufficient ; Jitni chador ittna pa// 
phailana, “Stretch your legs according to the length of your 
4)anket” corresponds very nearly with the Malay, Bra pa 
panjang lanjur bagitulah sclimut i. e. “ Suit your blanket 
to the length of your legs.” Both are equivalent to the 
English proverb “ Cut your coat according to your cloth.” 
But it must not be thought from these specimens that 
the Malays are indebted to other nations for many of their 
proverbs. The contrary in fact is the case; originality of 
thought, no less than happiness of expression, usually charac- 
terises them. 

No excuse is needed, I trust, for my having endeavoured at 
such considerable length to familiarise English students 
with the peculiar turns of Malay thought. The collection 
now printed may be very materially added to by a reference 
to Kliukert’s work and to Favre’s dictionary. The specimens 
there given have not yet been published in English, and a 
translation of them has not come within the scope of the 
present paper. Should, however, the subject be found in- 
teresting by those iu the Straits Settlements who aim at a 
thorough intimacy with the Malay language, there is little 
doubt that the Dutch and French collections will find a 
translator at some later date. 

As an encouragement to those who may feel disposed to 
supplement existing collections let me .quote a passage from 
a writer already cited who has devoted a paper to “these ne- 
glected fragments of wisdom which exist among all nations: — 

“ The interest we may derive from the study of proverbs is 


* Recollections of Ceylon — Selkirk, 1 48. 
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“ not confined to their universal truths, nor to their poignant 
“ pleasantry ; a philosophical mind -will discover in proverbs a 
“ great variety or the most curious knowledge. The manners 
“ of a people are painted after life in their domestic proverbs ; 
“ and it would hot be advancing too much to assert that the 
“ genius of the age might be often detected in its pi'evalent 
“ ones. The learned Selden tells us that the proverbs of 
“ several nations were much studied by Bishop Andrews ; the 
“ reason assigned was, because “ by them he knew the minds 
“ of several nations, which,” said he, “ is a brave thing, as we 
count him wise who knows the minds and the insides of men, 
“ which is done by knowing what is habitiral to them.” Lord 
“ Bacon condensed a wide circuit of philosophical thought 
“when he observed that “ the genius, wit, and spirit of a 
“ nation are discovered by their proverbs.” 
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AND CAOUTCHOUC-YIELDING TREES 


BY Mr. F. W. BTTRBIDGE. 

Communicated with Remarks by Mr. W. H. Treacher, 
Colonial Secretary or Labuan. 

(llcad at a mcding of the Society held on the 9//t June, 1379.) 

Notwithstanding tlie light which has been lately thrown 
on the subject of Gutta and Rubber-producing trees by tho- 
labours of professed botanists and others in the Straits 
Settlements, I venture to think that this most important 
subject, which has long been wrapped in such extreme con- 
fusion* may still be advantageously discussed, and nowhere 
with more advantage than in the pages of this Journal. 
Its importance may be gathered from the following extract 
from Sir J. D. Hooker’s “Report of Kew Gardens,” 1S77 : — • 

“Gutta-Percha. — Literally nothing is known as to the 
botanical history of the commercial varieties of Gutta- 
Percha. Several kinds of different qualities and even exhi- 
biting different properties are imported into England and 
are in immense request, especially in telegraph cable manu- 
factories, but neither the plants which produce them nor 
the localities in which they are produced are approximately 
known. I attach great importance to the prompt investiga- 
tion of Gutta-Percha-yiekling plants. There is reason to 
believe that they are very local and restricted in their geo- 
graphical occurrence. The collection of products of this kind 
for commercial purposes is shown by experience to lead 
inevitably to the destruction of tlie trees producing them, 
since these are recklessly destroyed and never replaced. 
It is not merely, therefore, a matter of scientific interest to 

# Extract from a letter from Professor W. T. 'f hiselton Dyer — 9th Au- 
gust, 1878. 
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ascertain the exact nature of Gutta-Percha-yieldiug trees, 
but it is the first step in securing the perpetuation of the 
supply. The botanical investigation of a product or plant 
simply means getting such complete knowledge about it as 
to leave no difficulty in tjie way of recognising it at anv 
time without uncertainty.” 

Mr. F. W. Buvbidge, who has been recently travelling in 
the interests of botany in -North-West Borneo, has paid 
considerable attention to this matter, and lias been good 
enough to furnish me with his valuable notes thereon, which 
I shall proceed to communicate in his own words. I should 
first, however, remark that Mr. Burbidgo had sent specimens 
of some of the Caoutchouc-yielding climbers to the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, and from their examination Professor Dyer 
lias been enabled to come to the conclusion “ that Mr. Col- 
“ fins and others are quite wrong in identifying the Bor- 
“nean Rubber plants with Uro’ola Itlarlicu,” and that 
“Gutta Serapit is undoubtedly the produce of a Willu,h- 
“ beta .” 

1 . 

Gutta-Percha or Gaudo-yielding trees. “ Gutta il [rrah’' 
or “ Gniulo Mr rati ” (Kadayau) " Gniato Herah,” ''Pa, ah 
Masiah” (Musut). These are the native names on the Lu- 
w r as river for a large forest tree often 100-150 feet in height 
and varying in diameter from 1 to o feet. A large trunk is 
said to yield as much as a picul of prepared product, the raw 
sap or milk being obtained by incising or “ ringing ” the bark 
of the felled boles at distances of two to three feet. The sap is 
prepared by boiling and stirring. The leaves of this tree are 
49 to 50 inches long, by about 2 to 3 inches broad, glossy green 
above, but their under-surface is covered by rufm toiiieu- 
tu/ii. It has been named Isonauclra Gutta by Sir W. Hooker 
and from the numbers of felled trunks met with in North 
West Borneo would seem to be the main source of “ Gutta- 
Percha” proper. In Perak this is known as Gutta Tabau. 

(N. B. The Malayan name “ Gniuto ” is used for hard or 
inelastic gutta, in contradistinction to “ Lechak,” which 
signifies elastic rubber, or Caoutchouc.) 

B. * Gutta Puiih “ Gniato Pali” (Kadayau) Para Biota. 
(Murut). A smaller tree than the last, having trunks 0 to 12 


* Isonundui Macrophylla (?). 
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inches diameter, and rarely exceeding 50 to 60 feet in height. 
Said to yield 1 to 5 catties of prepared gutta, which being 
lighter in colour than the last is called white [putih) in 
contradistinction to red (liter ah). 

Galt a Mernh (Kadayan) Para BtiLrui or Para Bokuri (Mu- 
rut). A forest tree having trunks 12 to 18 inches diameter, 
and 50 to 60 feet in height. Foliage small, oblong. This 
yields 6 to 5 catties of gutta, which is whitish in colour and 
subelastic. 

Gutta or Gnialo Elonj (Kadayan) Para La rail (Murat). 
Forest tree having trunks 12 to 21 inches diameter, and 
yielding 6 to 10 catties of gutta, according to size. 

Gutta or Gniatn Guta (Kadayan) Para Pula (Murut.) 
A forest tree the trunk of which sometimes attains a diame- 
ter of 8 to 4 feet and yields 20 to 30 catties of gutta. 
Leaves 3 to 4 inches long, 11- to 2 inches broad, glossy 
green above, and ferruginous underneath. My own opinion 
is that these last four trees are all different species of Lsonau- 
clra. They are, however, so distinct that the gutta hunters 
easily recognise them, although at the time the produce of 
all is collected indiscriminately and, after being mixed, is 
sold under the common name of Gutta or Gniato Merrill. 
Murton says that the colour of this product “ varies accord- 
ing to the quantity of bark and other impurities mixed with 
it but the various proportions in which the produce of the 
different kinds of G uiato ’’-yielding trees are mixed, has' 
I believe, much to do with the col our and quality of the produce. 

o 


Ruubekob Caouthouo-yieldixg Climbers. Elastic rubber, 
Caoutchouc or Gutta Lcrha/i, is obtained from three kinds 
(species or varieties) of rough-stemmed, woody climbers, 
found in the lofty forests beside most of the rivers in North, 
North-East, and South- W est Borneo, at altitudes varying 
from very near the sea revel, up to 3,000 feet. 

The stems vary in length from 50 to 150 feet, and in 
thickness from 2 to 8 inches, and by the collectors the 
different kinds are at once known by' the colour and corru- 
gations of the stem or bark. The leaves are 2 to 5 inches 
long, oblong, lanceolate, and glossy above, and are set op- 
posite on the thin brown thick-noded brauchlets, having 
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petioles k to 1 inch in length ; flowers unknown. Gutta 
Serapii Afenungan is said to Lave white lh.wers, and the 
round-fruited Serapit yellow ones. All three kinds bear 
edible fruits of a clear orange yellow, and these are readily 
distinguished by marked variations in size aiul form. These 
fruits consist of an outer skin or rind as thick as that of 
an ordinary orange, but very tender and brittle when ripe, 
milky sap or gutta exuding in drops from the fractured 
surfaces ; this when tasted being intensely bitter. Inside 
the rind are sections of apricot-coloured pulp, crushed 
closely together, but easily separable, each of which con- 
tains a single soft leatliery-eoated seed, the size of that of 
a scarlet runner bean. 

Full grown fruits attain a diameter of 2 to 4 inches. 

* Fig. 1. Gutta Serapit Mentu/gun. Fruit clear orange 
yellow, d to 4 inches in diameter, distinctly pear-shaped and 
edible. 

* Fig. 1 is a reduced representation of the kind known to 
the Kalayans on the Lawas riser as Gutta Serapit Mannugan 
or Gutta Manungan Serapit , and is known by its corrugated 
stem having well marked nodes 15 to 18 inches apart, and 
by its pear-shaped fruits. By the Muruts it is called B n 
lkhbit. On the Limbang river the fruit is called Jintau-au, 
and i.i Perak Singgirip or Gutta Set/ggPrip. [Sro Murton's 
Report;. 

* Fig. 2. Gutta Serapit. Fruit averaging d inches diame- 
ter, orange-yellow, orange-shaped and edible. 

* Fig. 2 is a reduced sketch of a round-fruited species 
or variety, having stems and leaves very similar to the last 
and yielding apparently the same milky exudation, but it 
is said to produce but little gutta, and is seldom collected. 
The Kadayans call it Serapit and the Muruts Boi Kalcr.ig. 

A third kind, known as Menungan Manga (Kadayan) 
Kaiawah (Mnrut) has much thicker stems than the two 
last, covered with light cork coloured hark, but slightly 
corrugated, and the fruit is round like the last, but rarely 
exceeding 2 inches in diameter. The light corky bark and 
small fruits distinguish it from the others, and unlike 

* Bark of a reddish colour. 

* It has not been found practicable to re-produce these illustrations. 
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tlio last named round form, or Sera pit, this kind yields very 
good gntta. The milk of the first and third mentioned is 
collected indiscriminately, and the produce is known as Gntta 
Mcnuvgan or Gutta Susit, the last name, however, being 
applied to the hard product of an entirely different tree in 
Perak (See Murton's Report). 

This Caoutchouc or rubber is prepared by the addition of 
Nipali salt to the milk, and stirring ; and is sold in the form 
of black greasy looking balls about half a c-atty weight each, 
these being threaded ou a strip of rattan for convenience of 
transport. 

With reference to Gutta Sernpit Meniingan , Mr. Collins 
gives the following at p. of his “ Report on the Caout- 
chouc of Commerce.” — Vernacular names, Gutta Susu or 
Susuh (Mai. Slilk Gum). Jinta wan, variety a; dintawan Susu, 
or Milky Jintawan, variety b. ; Jintawan Bulat, or round 
fruited Jintawan, and e. Ngret or Ngorit Jintawan ? Also 
variety a. Sernpit, most common variety; b. Petabo, the best 
variety; and variety c. ‘‘ Mcnungan,” tlio greatest quantity, 
Getuh Katjai (Sumatra.) 

Mr. Collins further adds that when this Caoutchouc first 
appeared in commerce (l'-Tl) he succeeded in identifying it 
as the produe ? of Urea/ a Jih’.stieu. j art ly from the accounts 
r.f Motley, Low, Roxburgh, etc., and partly from Campbell's 
notes and specimens in the British Museum. Judging from 
the small woodcut illustration of Urreola TJhistiea given at 
page 1193 of Liudley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany, the 
Bornean plants here referred to by me certainly do not be- 
long to that species, although the description appended is 
fairly truthful and evidently refers to the Strap it. 

Murton, at p. 12 of his contribution to the history of Gutta- 
produ.eing trees, points out that the flowers of Urceola (one 
species only being known) are in terminal panicles or cymes, 
whereas in the Scrap its they are axillary. 


The above are Mr. Burbidge’s notes on this subject, which 
he was good enough, while busily engaged in other matters, 
to put together at my request. I trust I may be pardoned if 
I add a few remarks of my own from information which 
I have gathered from veteran Bornean Gutta and Rubber 
collectors and others, both Kada yarns and natives of Brunei. 
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Forest Trees Producing Gutta-Percha in N. W. Borneo, 
in Order op Commercial value of Product. 

Order Sapotacete. Genus Isonandra. 


Bornean Name. 

j Habitat. 

Product. 

1 Value per 
picul 

; at Lab nan. 

*1. 

Gniato Elong 

Hills only 

l 

Gutta perelia, G. Cras 
Gutta Merali, G. Taban 

$35 to $40 . 

+ 2. 

„ Marosah 

; Dry plains 
at low hills 

do. 

$23 to $30 

9 3. 

., Manoun 

do. 

The produce of this and 
the two following trees 
is only sold mixed with 
that of 1 and ‘2. 

35 to $20 
For the mix- 
ed articles. 

* i. 

,, Durian 

do. 

do. 

do. 

to. 

,, Berbangan 

do. 

| i 

do. 

do. 


A very inferior gutta is, or rather used to be, obtained 
from the Jelutong, for mixing with the true gutta. Mr. 
Murton (Journal No. 1 p. 107) states that Gutta Jelutong is 
obtained from a species of Alyxia ; a statement opposed to 
the description given me by the Bornean collectors, from 
which it would appear to be the product of a lofty tree, 
taller than any of those yielding the true gutta (i.e., over 
100 feet in height.) Growing on both hills and in swampy 
land, with dark coloured bark, leaves 5" long 3" f broad, 
green above and light below, seeds in black pods like those 
of a bean 9 to 10 inches in length, each pod containing 8 to 
10 seeds. The timber is white, very light, tough, and much 
l'esembles that of the Palye. 

The collectors state that there is no such natural product 
as Gutta Merah or red Gutta ; the colour being due to the 
admixture of filings from the bark of the tree in the pro- 
portion of ^ filings to § gutta ; as it is said that the Chinese 
traders, unaware of the adulteration, prefer the red or adul- 
terated to the natural Gutta. 

Climbers producing Caoutchouc or India rubber in N. W. 
Borneo. 


t Bark of a dark colour. Fruits in February. 'Fruit 2i inches long, pear 
shaped, coming to a sharp point, and attached by large end. Edible. 
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Order Apocynaxcn, Genus Willughbeia ( ? ) 

Urceola Elastica (?) 

1. Manungan Pulau or Benar, i. e., Manungan proper. 

2. „ Bujok ( Langaying) 

8. „ Manga ( light coloured bark) 

4. „ ,, ( dark ,, ,, ) 

From the above is obtained the Gutta Leeliak, Gutta Snsu 
or Gutta Tapak of commerce, bought in Labuan at from 
§20 to §30 per picul. 

5. Scrapit Larat. 

G. ,, Pulau. 

The produce of the Serapit is only used to increase the 
weight of that of the Manungans, the milk not hardening 
sufficiently of itself. 

7. Bertabu or Petabo Pulau. 

8. Bertabu or Petabo Laut. 

This gutta is no longer marketable; it is used as a remedy 
for ulcers — “ Sakit Puru.” , 

If this account is correct we should perhaps talk of the 
Manungans of Borneo, and not of the Serapits as Mr. Bur- 
bidge proposes. 

The flowers of all three, viz., Manungans, Serapits and 
Bertabus or Petabos are axillary and not in terminal pani- 
cles or cymes, as is the case with the flowers of Urceola. 
The fruits of all are edible, and the plants are distinguished 
chiefly by the different shape of the leaves and fruit, and 
the corrugations of the bark. 

The fruit of the Manungan Pul, or proper, is pear- 
shaped. As the Natives say it “ has a neck to it.” That of the 
Manungan Bujok is more egg-shaped — “ without the neck,” 
and that of the Manungan Manga is round. The leaves 
of the Bertabus or Petabos are the broadest and largest ; 
then come those of the Serapits, somewhat longer in pro- 
portion ; and lastly those of the Menungans, which are the 
smallest, and, in proportion to their breadth, the longest. 

Gutta and rubber are at present imported into Labuan 
from the following rivers, viz., Barram, Meri, Bakong, Baleit, 
Tutong, Limbang, Trusan, Lawas and Kimanis. 
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The mode of collecting gutta in Borneo does not materi- 
ally differ from that described by Mr. Murton in the first 
number of this journal. The terms Gutta Singgarip, Gutta 
Rambong, and Gutta Taban are unknown to my informants. 

The following observations are by Mr. Burbidge : — 

New Gutta-yielding Tbees. 

Apparently all the Gutta or Caoutchouc-yielding trees 
were discovered and their produce brought into use by the 
natives of the localities in which they grow, and, the native 
wants amply supplied, the inclination to look out sources of 
fresh supply would of course cease ; but even since these 
products are of considerable trade value to the collectors, 
nothing seems to be done either to replace trees or search 
out new gutta-yielding plants. Probably there are thou- 
sands of tons of these known products still existing in 
Bornean forests, but as difficulties in collecting increase 
(by the, supply being yearly further removed from the 
markets, etc.) so will prices rise. The “ Serapits ” may be 
readily propagated by layering the stems and by seeds ; but 
so long as the forests are uncontrolled by Europeans, it is 
useless to expect natives to trouble themselves in the perpe- 
tuation of these plants, easy though it be ; nor is it likely 
they will hunt out fresh sources of supply. Much of the 
gutta from Java, India and Australia is the produce of a 
species of Ficus, many species of which milk-yielding trees 
are common in Bornean forests, and it seems to me very pro- 
bable that some of these would yield good gutta in remuner- 
ative quantities as the result of experiments. 

The Bornean representatives of the Bread fruit family 
{Artocarpew) should also be examined, as good gutta or 
caoutchouc is yielded by at least one S. American speeies 
belonging to this order.” 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE ABOVE NOTES ON 
GUTTA, &c. 

The perusal of Mr. Treacher’s very interesting and 
valuable notes have induced me to add a little information 
that has reached me since my last communication on this 
subject was written. 
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As regards Gntta jelutong, Mr. Treacher's description of 
the Bornean trees entirely coincides with my knowledge of 
it, and from an examination of imperfectly developed flow- 
ers Dr, Beccari arrived at the same conclusion. 

The timber of the jelutong is sometimes used in Singa- 
pore for making the Malay trompah or wooden sandals. 

Mr. Treacher in one place describes the fruit as “ being 
“ a black pod like that of a bean but a reference at the 
foot of the page describes it as “2£ inches long, pear shaped, 
“ coming to a sharp point and attached by large end” — two 
descriptions which appear to me diametrically opposed. 

I have not seen the fruit of the Alyxia, but it thus des- 
cribed by the authors of the “ Genera Plantarum” “ Drupse 
“ v. baccfe 2 v. abortu solitarim, ovoidem v. oblongce 1 — - 
“ spermse v. moniliferm, artieulis 2 rarius 3 — 4 oblongis 1 — 
“ spermes.” 

< 

I add also the general description of the genus for compa- 
rison, from the same source : — 

“ Frutices sjepius glabri. Folia 3-4-natim verticillata v. 
“ rarius opposita, eoriacea, nitida, pennivenia venis tamen 
“ parum prominulis.” Flores parvuli, gemini v. cymosi, 
cymis capitellatis fasciculatis v. breviter spicato-paniculatis 
axillaribus v. in axillis foliorum terininalium pseudo — 
terminalibus. 

A specimen of what appears by Mr. Treachers descrip- 
tion to be a Serapit has been sent from the jungle here to 
Kew and Professor Oliver has identified it as a Ghilocarpus. 
Professor Dyer considers the Perak “ Gutta Singgarip” 
which is evidently one of the Bornean Afanu nrjans to be 
identical with Wallich’s' Willuglibeia martabanica. Later on, 
referring to some specimens collected in Singapore he writes: — 

“ The Gutta Singgarip plant that you have met with 
“near the Botanic Garden is an interesting discovery. It is 
“ not, I think, the same as the Perak plant, though very 
“ close to it, — on the other hand it may be the same as one 
“ of Mr. Burbidge’s Bornean species.” 

Hundreds of young plants of at least five of these rubber- 
producing climbers are now established in the Botanic gar- 
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den, m> that we may now confidently look forward to an 
elucidation of the greater part of the confusion that has 
hitherto existed in connection with this subject. 

As regards VrceoLi the authors of the “ Genera Planta- 
rum ” give " Species 4 Peninsulas Malayans Archipelagique 
“ incohv.” 

Kefevviug to Mr. Burbidge’s remarks about the Arfocarpciv 
I may say that the veteran collector Mr. Thos. Lobb once 
showed me a specimen of a rubber which he had collected 
in Borneo some 2.3 years previously from an Artoearpad, 
and whuh was then in a capital state of preservation ;. whereas 
the best “ Ceara-serap rubber” will not resist the action of 
the atmosphere nearly so long. 

As regards the species of the genus Ficus, the natives of 
Perak have tried alt the indigenous species, but with the 
exception of F. cla&ticu, which produces “ ijutta rambong,” 
none has been found to yield a marketable gutta and the milk 
obtained from them is, at best, only fit for bird-lime. 

A very important point is the mode of collecting and pre- 
paring. The S. American rubbers, which are the best in tlie 
London markets, are prepared in a very different manner to 
the slovenly, indolent mode carried out by Malays, and I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that if the Mala- 
yan rubbers were prepared in the same way as the S. Ameri- 
can, a larger demand would arise for them, and materially 
higher prices be easily obtained than at present. As an in- 
stance I may state that a sample that I collected in Singapore, 
which was allowed simply to coagulate without the addition of 
salt or other foreign substance, was submitted by Professor 
Dyer to competent judges in London, and they reported that 
*• The quality is very fair. The " present marketable value is 
about od. per lb.; and on applying to Mr. Bold. Campbell 
he informed me that the price they paid in London was only 
Is. for the best brands prepared in the usual way. 


29th July, 1872. 


H, J. MURTON, 



THE MARITIME CODE 


OF THE 

MALAYS. 


[The following Paper comprises a translation by Sir S. 
Raffles of the more important passages of the Malacca Mari- 
time < 'odes, interpolated with notes by the Tran-lator. The 
manner in which this valuable contribution came into the 
Society’s hands is sufficiently explained in a note which appears 
at the end of the Miscellaneous Notices. The reprint of this 
'Translation, except for a few necessary corrections, appears in 
the exact form of Sir S. Raffles’ original I hiper as printed in 
the Malacca Weekly Register. A few foot notes under the 
initials above referred to are appended in explanation of certain 
obscure phrases.] 

In the following Sketch, which defines the Laws and 
usages of the Malays at Sea, the Malacca Code has been select- 
ed for the text, as well on account of the admitted superiority 
of that once flourishing Kingdom among the Malay states in 
general, as from the circumstance of this Code having, with 
some slight modifications, been adopted by several of the an- 
cient and powerful states on the Island of Celebes, and still 
continuing in force among many of the Bugis and Macassar 
Traders from that Island. The Bugis and Macassar states, 
which are nations radically distinct from the Malays, possess a 
Maritime Code of still greater antiquity, but in better times 
they appear to have, in many instances, adopted the sea Laws 
of Malacca, nearly in the same manner as the Romans adopted 
the celebrated Rhodian code. 

The Malacca code appears to have been compiled during 
the reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah, the first sovereign of 
Malacca mentioned in the Malayan annals to have embraced 
the Mahomedan faith. The circumstance is understood to have 
taken place about the year of the Hajirab, corresponding with 
the Christian Era 1296. — The origin of the Malay code may, 
therefore, be considered as nearly coeval with the first esta- 
blishment of Islamism among the Malays. The authority of 
the code is thus stated in the preamble. 
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“ These are the Laws to be enforced in Ships, Junks, and 
Prahus.” 

“ First of all Pati Stnrnn and Pati Elias assembled Na- 
khoda Jenal and Nakhoda Uewa and Nakhoda Isahak for the 
purpose of consulting and advising relative to the usages at 
Sea, and of compelling in conformity thereto, a code of Undang 
Undang or Institutes.” 

After they had consulted together and collected the Laws, 
they presented them to Dato' Bendahara Sri Malm-Raja in the 
kingdom of Malacca, who laid them at the feet of the Illustrious 
Mahmud Shah — Whereupon that prince said “ I grant the 
request of the Bendaharr and establish the Sea Laws and In- 
stitutes for your Government and that of your posterity. — 
When you administer these Laws at Sea they shall be carried 
into effect at Sea iu like manner as those of the Land are 
carried into effect on Land, and let them not interfere wiih 
each other, for you,” adressing himself to the Nakhodas, “ are as 
rajas at Sea, and 1 confer authority on you accordingly ” 

The several Nakhodas who had framed (lie code were then 
honored with titles, Nakhoda Jenal received the 'Titles of thing 
Ctama di Raja, and Nakhoda Isahak that of Sang Setia di 
Raja ? 

“In such manner were the Laws established and made 
known during the times when the kingdom of Malacca was 
tranquil and prosperous during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
Shah.” 


1 & 2. According to other Copies these Titles are Sang- 
boya di Raja and Dupati Shah, when Sri Nara di Raja was 
Bendahara and governed that country. 

Therefore, as the Laws of the Sea are established, as well 
as the Laws of the Land, let them be observed in order that 
whatever is undertaken may be properly regulated — let these 
Law's be followed towards all Countries, in as much as the 
Laws of the Sea which relate to the Sea only, and the Laws of 
the Land, which relate to the Land only, are defined, because 
those of the Sea cannot interfere with those established on shore. 

According to these Institutes let the Law be administered 
at Sea that no disputes and quarrels may take place — let them 
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be known and descend to posterity, that men may not act 
according' to tbeir own will and inclination, but that order and 
regularity may prevail on board vesse's as well during pros- 
perity as adversity- — let not what is established be done away, 
nor these laws be resisted or disobeyed. 

If these Laws are attended to, no one can question this 
authority of the Nakhoda ; for as the Raja is on shore, so is 
the Nakhoda at Sea — this authority has been conferred by the 
Sultan of the Land upon all Nakhodas in order that they may 
administer the Laws on board their respective vessels — Who- 
ever does not admit this authority offends against the Law. 

It may he necessary to premise, that altho’ the number 
and description of Persons must materially depend on the size 
of the vessel, and the nature and extent of the voyage, yet. the 
following classes and denominations will be found to occur in 
almost every Prahu ; a term under which the Malays include 
every description of vessel. 

The Nakhoda or Captain, who employs a Jurotulis or 
Writer, corresponding in some degree with a Purser. — 

The kiwe or kiwi the principal of which is termed the Mula- 
Kivvi : Supercargoes, or persons who have an adventure, in the 
voyage, and to whom part of the cargo belongs. 

The orang Tumpang or Menumpang : Passengers from 
one Port to another. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 

Malim — The Master: there are generally two denominated 
the Malim besar and Mali m Kochi l, the superior and interior, 
the latter of whom is the Malim Angin,” whose tlnty it is 
principally to manage the sails according to the wind, the chief 
Malim, attending to the course of the Prahu. 

Jaromudi — Persons who steer the Prahu. 

■hiroh da — One who attends the anchor and fore part of 
oi' the Prahu. 

Tithing . — Persons, literally workmen. Petty officers hav- 
in'’ specific duties according to their denominations : as Tukang 
tetaii the officer of the hold, Tukang Agung officer of the 
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mainmast or chief Petty officer. Tukang Kiri the officer of the 
larboard or left side. Tukang Kanan the officer of the right 
or starboatd side, &c. 

Aw ah Prahu or A nak Prahu . — The Crew or common men, 
which may consist either of free men, debtors or slaves. 

OF THE RANK AND AUTHORITY OF THE 
NAKHODA AND OFFICERS. 

Let every man obey the Nakhoda agreeably to the autho- 
rity conferred upon him by the Snltan of the land from time 
immemorial, for he is the Raja while at sea, and altho’ he may 
be young, lie shall be as an Orang tu/ia, or have the authority 
of age, and administer the Law accordingly. 

First. — It is the law, that in all P rah us of every descrip- 
tion, the Nakhoda shall he as the Raja. 

That the Juromudi or Steer-man shall be as the Benda- 
liara, or Prime Minister; and the Jurobatus as Temciiggong 
or chief Peace officer; and it shall he the duty of those to super- 
intend every one, and to negotiate right and wrong within the 
Prahu. 

That the Tukang kanan and the Tukang kiri, shall possess 
a respectable influence and perform duty with the Tukang Agung. 

That the Jurobatu * Siar, the Guntang, f and Sendni fa 
passenger who works his passage) as well as the Tukang, shall be 
under the immediate orders of the Nakhoda, and all the Anak 
Prahu shall be under the orders of the Tukang belonging to 
the Prahu, 

The Malim shall he as a ruler or judge at Sea, as it is his 
duty to direct the course of the vessel. — 

Iu the Macassar copy it is stated, that the owner of the 
Prahu shall he as the Raja, the Nakhoda as the Beiidahara, the 
Tukang as the Tomi nggong, the Tukang Hainan (officer of the 
forecastle) as Months, and the Tukang Tcngah as Tula Skla 

* This word appears to mean the * f Superintending '* JvTolatv , who 
(( walks about ” and looks ai ter his subordinates. L>. 1’. A. H. 

f I have so far been unable to ascertain the meaning of this? word, P, 

F. A, H, 
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(guards, eunuclis) — but as the Nakhodas are generally, and 
always in the smaller Prahus, owners, the distinction made at 
Macassar is that which changes the comparison. „ 

Hakim or Imam in the ranks of the different officers in 
consequence of the .introduction of a superior to the Nakhoda 
is of no real importance, and does not essentially alter the rank 
or influence of the officer. 

If any of the Crew disobey the orders of the Tukang 
Agung, that officer shall deliver the offender over to the Juro- 
batu, in order that he may be punished with seven stripes, but 
it is the usage that such stupes shall not be inflicted with an 
uplifted or powerful arm, nor without the knowledge of the 
Tukang. If the person who has offended still resists the au- 
thority of the Tukang Agung, he shall be punished with four 
6tripes more. 

According to the Macassar copy, the Anak Prahu are 
stated to be under the immediate orders of the Tukang Tengah. 
If any one resists his authority, he shall in the manner above 
described, be punished in the presence of the Temenggong 
(Juromudi) with three times seven stripes, and if the offended 
still resists the authority of the Tukang it shall be lawful for 
the Temenggong to hang him up (suspend him by the arms) 
and to punish him with three stripes more. 

“ If any of the Crew disobey the Guntang and Scnawi , the 
offender shall be punished with three stripes. 

Of the duties of the Officers and Crew, and the nature 
of their engagements. 

• There is no description of persons who receive wages on 
board a Prahu, with the exception of persons who may act as 
substitutes for such as may be obliged to quit the Prahu on 
account of illness or otheiwise. Every person on board has 
some commercial speculation in view, however small ; and his 
engagement is made for the voyage. 

The Nakhoda or owner of the Prahu gives to each accord- 
ing to established custom, what is termed tulongan, which 
signifies assistance or advances ; which advances are of two 
kinds: consisting either of shares of the cargo, or loan of 
money. 
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In short, the whole voyage is to be considered as a com- 
mercial adventure of the whole of the persons engaged in it ; 
and bears no slight similarity to the out-fit of a Dutch whaler. 

OF THE MALIM. 

“The Law respecting the Mai im is, that he shall, if he 
requires it, be allowed one half of a division of the hold ; and 
receive a further assistance from the Nakhoda to the extent of 
a Tahil and a half (12 Dollars) this officer being on the same 
footing with the Malim besar or chief Malim. 

It is the duty of the Malim to remember the proper course 
to steer, and to know the sea and the lands, the wind and the 
waves ; the currents, the depths, and the shallows ; the moon 
and the stars, the years and the seasons ; and the bays, and the 
points of land ; the islands and coasts ; the rocks and shores, 
the mountains and hills ; each and every of them ; and also to 
know where the Prahu may be at any time ; with the whole of 
these the Malim should be well acquainted, in order that every 
thing may go on prosperously, as well at sea as on land ; and that 
the Malim may be free from fault. 

While a Prahu is at sea, the Malim again shall have 
charge of all the cordage, and riggine. He shall give orders res- 
pecting the same to the Tukang Aguug, whose duty it is to see 
that the Anak Prahu do what is necessary respecting the same. 
The 'Tukang Kiri and Tukang Kanan shall also assist in super- 
intending the Anak Prahu.” 

According to the Macassar copy, “any of the Anak Prahu, 
who may neglect their duty, or the order of the Tukang, may 
be punished, at the Petarana Lawangan (fore-hatch) or place 
where the Cable and ropes are kept, with seven stripes. If 
every thing is not at sea as the Malim wishes it, and the sails 
are taken aback let him, ou his return to Port, give alms to 
the poor, as an acknowledgement for his escape. 

If the Malim forgets the course he is to steer, and through 
his ignorance, the Prahu is wrecked, he shall suffer death; for 
such is the Law, 

If the Malim is desirous of quitting the Prahu, at any 
port or place, lie shall not be permitted to do so. 
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OF THE JUROMUDIS OR STEERMEN. 

It is tlie duty of the Juromudis, when relieved from their 
tour of duty at the helm, to superintend and take care of all 
the arms in the Pralm. In the event of the I’ruhu falling in 
with Pirates, let them combat with a strong baud and coura- 
geous heart, for such is their duty.” 

By the Macassar copy it is established, “that if the Juro- 
mudis or Jurohatus arc desirous of quitting the T*rnhu at any 
time, they may be permitted to do so on paying, the former, 
the sum of half a Tahil or one paha (4 or 2 dollars), and the 
latter, one Paha* or two mas (two or one dollars) ; each accord- 
ing to his ability, but not exceeding the sums stated.” 

OF THE PETTY OFFICERS AND CREW. 

“If the Praliu is from three to four Depa (fathoms) wide, 
the Anak Prahu shall be allowed assistance, or a participation 
in the Cargo to the extent of one Koyan ; and all other persons, 
not slaves, two Koyaus. 

If the Prahu is two and a half Depa wide, the Anak Prahu 
shall be allowed 300 Gantangs, and the others, not slaves, 600 
Gantangs.” 

Independent of the description of persons above alluded 
to, as belonging to the Prahu, it may be necessary to advert to 
slaves and debtors, particularly the latter ; respecting whom 
the Law is as follows : — 

“When any person wishes to bind himself in personal 
service for a Debt, let an agreement be required at the time 
that the debtor shall follow and perform service for his creditor 
for the term of three years, three months and three days” or 
according to the Macassar copy “ for the term of three years ; 
in order that if the party is not willing to conform thereto, he 
may not become a debtor ; or if willing to do so, that he may 
follow and serve his Creditor accordingly,” 


* 4 “ palia” make one “ tahil,” and each of them is divided into 4 
“ mas ” of which there are 16 to a “ tahil ” they are valued in Kalantan at 
i a dollar. 1 his " tahil is a weight for weighing gold, hut its value varies 
indifferent localities, it is given by Favre as the lC'h part of a “kati” 
about 37 grammes and its value as 8 fr. 25 c. representing a sum of 2 dol- 
lars, to which the Macassar copy doubtless refers. D. F. A. II. 
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Note. — T he Malay measures alluded to are as follows; — 1 ehupa equal 
to 1 Gantang (Cahouso Gallon) 1 0 Gantangs 1 Nal. 10 Nals (or 160 Gantangs) 
one Koyan ; which, is generally calculated at something like a ton, hut virties. 

If at any time before the expiration of the above mention- 
ed period, the debtor wishes to discharge the obligation, he 
shall be required to pay an advance at the rate of one in ten 
on the amount of liis debt, in addition to the principal ; unless 
he does this, he need not be permitted to quit the Prahu. — ” 
According to the Macassar copy, “ if the debtors of the Nak- 
hoda wish to quit the Prahu at any place, by discharging their 
obligations, they shall, on paying the advance of 1 in 10 on the 
amount of the debt be discharged, and not be considered liable to 
the duty of the country ; but if they have property'in the Prahu 
beyond the amount of their debt, a further demand is authoriz- 
ed according to their ability to the extent of a palm (2 dollars) 
each.” 

“ This is the Law relating to the Kiwi. They shall pay 
for the tonnage they require, unless they have assisted the Na- 
khoda in his trading concerns to the extent of three or four 
Tahils (24 or 32 dollars) ; in which case the Nakhoda shall give 
them two three Kovans of Tonnage, or one division of the 
hold ; it being considered that the profit on three or four Tahils 
is an adequate compensation. 

“ The Kiwi may obtain seven or eight divisions of the hold, 
but they shall not pay for four divisions as long as they are 
under agreement to pay a duty on their return to port (on the 
goods they load) at the rale of 4 out of every 13. 

“ The Miila Kiwi shall be entitled to half of the division of 
the hold* in which the Rice or provisions are stowed (Petak 
Gandung) ; because he is the Punghuhi or head man of all 
the Kiwi. 

“ With respect to the duties of the country on the sales, it 
is the Law, that the Kiwi shall present eight peices of cloth 
and a bundle of Rattans. The Kiwi who present these shall 
be freed from paying all other duties of the country because 
this is adequate. 


(Gantang: 1} gallon. — W. E. M.] 

* This word “ gandung ” Mr. Maxwell is disposed to take literally, 
viz., the hold for goods, hut I am inclined to read “ Gedong ” or store, a 
more natural place for provisions, D. F. A. H. 
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“ It is the usage, that in all affairs that may arise, good or 
bad, the Nakhoda shall advise with and consult the Mhla Ki- 
wi and the Kiwi." 


CHAPTER II. 

It is the established Law of the Undang Undang ( isteadat 
hukum UndaDg Undang) that all Nakhodas, and Malims, and 
Tukangs, and Muda-mudas, and Anak Praliu, each and every 
one, shall conform to what is the usage. 

The Division of a Prahu. 

These are the Laws respecting the Palas Lintang ( 1 ) (plat- 
form). No person shall go there except at the time when there 
is any business of importance, and then this is the place on 
which to assemble for the purpose of advising and consulting. 
If any of the Crew go upon the Palas Bujur ( 2 ) or foremast 
platform and remain there, they shall be punished with five 
stripes. The Palas Bujur is expressly appropriated for the 
recreation of the Muda-mudas. If any of the Crew go there, 
they shall be punished with three stripes. 

ppr Noperson is allowed to remain in the Petar&na (3) LawaDgan 
or place where the cable and ropes are kept, except the Nak- 
hoda, the Muda-mudas and the Tukang agung. If any of the 
Crew go there, they shall be punished with six stripes. 

The Alang-muka (the place before the Nakhoda’s Cabin) 
is appropriated for the Tukang tengali, Tukang-kanan, and Tu- 
kang-Kiri. If any of the Crew go there they shall be punish- 
ed with three stripes. 

Regulations for the Safety of the Prahu. 

“ When a Prahu proceeds to Sea every person on board 
shall be under charge of the Nakhoda.” 

“ At the time a Prahu is about to sail on her voyage, the 
Malim shall inform the Tukangs thereof who shall direct the 
persons who have the watch (orang berkepong) to take care 
that the rigging and sails are in order, and to prevent accident 
by fire, as fire is a dreadful calamity at Sea.” 


(1) i. e., the spread out place crossways. D. F. A. H. 

(2) i e., the oLlong spread out place. D. F. A. H. 

(3) near the fore-hatch. D. F. A. H; 
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“ As it is the duty of the Muda-mudas to superintend the 
men on watch, let them be careful that they perform their 
duty; for if any vessel drifts or runs on shore on any coasts or 
point of Land in consequence of the fault of the Muda-mudas, 
who neglect to superintend the people on watch, it is the Law 
that the Muda-mudas in such case shall be punished and find 
according to their ability; with respect to the people on watch, 
they shall be punished with twenty stripes each.” 

“ If the Prahu drift from her anchorage, and approaches 
near the shore and the persons on watch are not aware of it, 
they shall be punished with eighty stripes each.” 

“ If the persons on watch allow Prahus to pass without 
hailing them,” or according to the Macassar copy, “ allow the 
people in other Prahus to hail first, they shall be punished 
with seven stripes each.” — By that of Macassar the orang 
Muda-mudas shall also, in such cases, be liable to similar pun- 
ishment, as is directed in the event of slaves absconding from 
a Prahu, which iu the Malacca copy is as follows. 

It is the duty of the person on watch to superintend and 
watch over all the slaves in the Prahu, in order to prevent their 
absconding. In this duty, as well as iu all others they shall 
be superintended by the Muda-mudas. If. therefore, a slave at 
any time absconds from a Prahu, it shall be the duty of the 
Muda-mudas to find out the person who is to blame ; aud the 
person who is so found out shall be punished with sixty stripes.” 
The Macassar copy states, “he shall be answerable for and 
make good his value.” 

“ It is the duty of the person on watch, to see that the 
vessel is properly baled out: if therefore too much water is at 
any time allowed to remain, the persons who are on the watch 
at the time shall be punished with fifteen stripes each,” 

“If the persons on watch do not keep a good look out, 
and any thing is stolen from the Prahu, they shall be punished 
Vvith two stripes from every person in the Prahu.” 

“ It is the usage that persons on watch shall each he al- 
lowed convenience for smoking opium, in order that they 
may not fall asleep during- the time it is necessary for them to 
keep watch.” 
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“ When the term of the watch shall expire, the persons 
who are to be relieved shall deliver over charge to the persons 
appointed to succeed them, and give notice thereof to every one, 
and to the Huda-mudas.” 

It is the duty of those who dress victuals (orangbertupei) (l) 
to guard against accident by fire while a Prahu is at sea ; after 
the victuals are dressed, the fire shall be carefully extinguished; 
and if any person neglects to do so, and the cooking place 
takes fire, the Law is that after all the people in the Prahu 
shall have put out the fire the person through whose neglect it 
was occasioned shall be punished with two stripes from each 
person in the Prahu, and his master shall be warned to be 
more careful in future, in order that the servant may not be 
guilty of such neglect again, for of all things fire is to be dreaded 
at sea. 

If the person who is the cause of the fire is a slave, the 
master shall be fined four paku pitis jawa ; if the master refuse 
to pay, the slave shall be punished with four stripes “ accord- 
ing to the Macassar copy ” and such punishment shall be in- 
flicted at the Timba Ruang or place from which the Prahu is 
baled out. 

The Law Respecting Throwing Cargo over Board. 

u When there is a violent storm, and it may be necessary 
to throw over board a part of the cargo for the safety of the 
Prahu, a general consultation shall be held with respect to the 
property in the Prahu, and those who have much and those 
who have little must agree to throw over-board in proportion. 

“ If the Nakhoda omits to assemble all those who are in- 
terested, and the cargo is thrown over-board indiscriminately, 
the fault shall be on the Nakhoda of the Prahu, for such is 
not the custom. 

Of Prahus Running Foul of each Other. 

“ If a Pi aim runs foul of a guard or armed vessel, in which 
case they arc liable to forfeit their lives, tlie offence may be 
compounded by each person on board the Prahu payiDg such 
sum as a ransom for life as may be agreed upon ; each paying 
alike whether slaves or not slaves, rich or poor, young men or 
women, and one not more than another. 


(I) "tupei” cooking-place.— D .F. A. H. 
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“ If during a heavy sea or high winds, a Prahu strikes 
upon a rock or on a shore or shoal, or runs foul of another 
Prahu, by which one is lost, the Law is, that the loss shall not be 
considered as accident but as a fault ; because, when there is 
a heavy sea the Prahu ought to be kept out of the way from 
such occurrences.” 

“ The. Law therefore states, whether the parties are rich or 
poor, the loss occasioned by the damage or wreck of the Prahu 
shall be divided in three proportions, one of which shall be 
borne by the person to whom the lost or damaged Prahu be- 
longed, and the remaining two thirds by the persons who were 
the occasion of it.” 

The Macassar copy ditfers iu this respect being as follows : 
“ During the time that there are one or more Prahus in com- 
pany, and there happens to arise a Storm, and the Prahus run 
foul so that one is damaged, the fault shall be upon the persons 
in the Prahu that runs foul of the other ; and the Law is {* papa 
Kgrma), according to what the loss or damage may be the 
amount shall be divided into three parts (only), one shall be 
made good by the persons in fault the other two parts being 
lost.” 

Or Putting into Poets and the Mode of Trading. 

“ When the Nakhoda may be desirous of touching at any 
Bay, Coast, or Island, he shall hold a general consultation, 
and if it is approved of aud agreed upon, it is proper that the 
Prahu shall go where he wishes. But if the Prahu puts into 
any Port or place without the Nakhoda having previously held 
a consultation, the Nakhoda is guilty of a fault.” 

' “ In like manner, if the Nakhoda is desirous of sailing to 
any other place or of crossing from one shore to another, he 
shall first hold a consultation, and then if it is agreed that it 
shall be so, the ropes shall be put in order, and when the rig- 
going and sails are ready a further consultation shall be held 
with the Juromudi, and Jurobatu, aud the Tukang Agung in 
order that the Prahu may proceed accordingly.” 

“When a Prahu arrives at any Port the Nakhoda shall be 
first allowed to trade for four days, after which the Kiwi shall 


* Accident.— D. F. A. U, 
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trade for two days, and then it shall be allowed to all on board 
the Prahu to trade.” 

“ On the Naldioda’s going on shore he shall be accom- 
panied by the Muda-mudas, who shall afterwards return to 
their duty ou board the Prahu.” , 

“ After the regulated periods for trading shall have expir- 
ed, and the Nakhoda wishes to make a purchase, no person be- 
longing to the Prahu shall offer a higher price ; and if there are 
any persons who offer to purchase the goods of the Mula Kiwi 
or others, it is the Law, that the Nakhoda should first be made 
acquainted with the price.” 

“ If any person on board a Prahu shall purchase a slave, or 
any merchandize, without informing the Nakhoda thereof, it is 
lawful for the Nakhoda to take them to himself, on paying the 
cost originally paid.” 

“ If any person on board a Prahu purchases a female slave 
without knowledge of the Nakhoda, it is the Law that the 
Nakhoda may take her to himself without reimbursement to 
the Purchaser ; such is also the Law with respect to runaway 
slaves who may be so purchased.” 

According to the Macassar copy the following is the 
amount of duty to be paid by Prahus at different Ports. 

“When a Prahu arrives at Java, the amount of tribute or 
duty on the account of each division of the hold is 500 Pitis, 
and 2 Sails.” 

“At Bima, GOO Pitis, 2 Sails, and one bundle of Rattans. 
At Timor, 700 Pitis, 2 Sails, aud one bundle of Rattans. At 
Mengkasar (or Macassar) 2 Gantang of Gunpowder, 3 Sails 
and two bundles of Rattans.” 

“ At Tanjong Tara 600 Pitis, 2 Sails, and 1 bundle of Rat- 
tans.” 


“ When slaves are purchased at Java, the duty shall be cal- 
culated on twelve men for each division of the hold. ” 

“And whatever Prahu goes to any country for the purpose 
of Trading, the duties of that country are calculated upon each 
Prahu having eight divisions of the hold.” 
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Op Detentions. 

“ The Law is, that when the season is nearly over (Musini 
kasip) and the Nakhoda of the Pralm omits to sail, the Kiwi 
shall wait on his account for seven days ; after which, if the Na- 
khoda does not proceed, and the season is over, the price paid 
for the divisions of the hold shall be returned to the Kiwi.” 

“ If the Kiwi are the cause of delay, and the season is nearly 
over the Nakhoda shall detain the Prahu seven days on their 
account, after which he is authorized to sail without them, and 
no more shall be said or done relating thereto.” 

“If the season is not far encroached upon, and the Nakho- 
da shall be desirous of sailing with despatch, let him give no- 
tice thereof to the Kiwi and enter into an agreement with them 
to sail in seven or tifteeu days — and if the Kiwi are not then 
ready the Nakhoda is authorized to leave them behind, and to 
sail.” 


Op Persons quitting a Prahu. 

“ If a Kiwi quits the Prahu (of his own accord) at any place 
during the voyage lie shall forfeit the price paid for his divi- 
sion of the hold and have no further claim on the Nakhoda.” 

“ If it is on account of any disagreement or quarrel that he 
is desirous of quitting the Prahu, (and in order to prevent mis- 
chief) one half of the sum paid for his division of the hold shall 
be returned.” 

<£ But if a Kiwi is ver}' quarrelsome, and creates much trou- 
ble and dissension it is proper for the Nakhoda to send him 6n 
shore as soon as possible, and to return him the price he has 
paid for his divisions of the hold.” 

“ The Law with respect to Passengers (Orang menumpang) 
is that if they quit the Prahu at any time before they arrive at 
their destination even if the voyage is only half completed, it 
shall be the same as if they had reached their destined Port, 
and no part of what has been paid shall be returned.” 

“ If one of the Crew is sick, it is proper to wait for him five 
or seven days, and if he is not then recovered, and the rest of 
the Crew shall say, ? ‘ Why are we to bale out the vessel with- 
out his assistance ’ they shall be authorized to enquire for a 
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man for hire, but it must not be one of the Crew that is so hiv- 
ed for wages, because no person can perform the duty of two. 
If the Nakhoda cannot find a substitute, the wages shall re- 
main in his hands, and he shall divide the sick man’s share 
of the cargo and property in the vessel among the rest of the 
crew.” 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Persons who may be in distress or who may have 

BEEN WRECKED AT Sea. 


Orancj Karam. 

“ These are the Laws relating to Persons who may be in 
distress or suffer from hunger in consequence of a scarcity of 
Rice and Padi in their Country.” 

“ If at a time when, in consequence of its having pleased the 
Almighty to visit the Rajas and Nobles with dissensions, or 
owing to a state of war there shall be great distress in any 
country from the want of food, the poor and wretched shall say 
to the rich, ‘take us as your slaves, but give us to eat:’ 
and afterwards, the persons who have relieved them shall 
be desirous of selling them when the Country has reco- 
vered from its distress, it is the Law, that they shall give 
notice therof to the Orang besar or principal people, and the 
Magistrate shall direct that the parties be not sold, because 
they were distressed at the time of the agreement : the Ma- 
gistrate shall, however, order that the person who provided the 
food shall have a claim on the person who received it to the 
extent of one half of the amount of his value.” 

If a Slave is not provided with food by his master, the 
Magistrate shall direct him to perform service for the person 
who relieved him for four seasons, after wdiich he shall be re- 
turned to his Master. If such Slave dies while performing 
service for the person who relieved him, and the circumstance 
is made known to the proper Officer, he shall not be answer- 
able for his value ; but it the Slave dies and the person for 
whom he performs service does not report it, he shall be an- 
swerable to the proprietor of the Slave for half the amount of 
his value, for such is the loss sustained when a Slave dies.” 
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In conformity to the above are the Laws respecting per- 
sons in distress at Sea or who have been wrecked. 

14 If the persons who have been wrecked say 4 take us and 
sell us rather than allow us to perish here,’ and the Nakhoda 
takes them accordingly, he shall only have a claim to their 
Services until the Prahu reaches the Port, when, if he is de- 
sirous of selling them it shall be his duty to report the same 
to the Shahbandar, in order that the Magistrate may direct 
that the Nakhoda be entitled to half the amount of their value ; 
what the persons who were wrecked may have said shall not 
be attended to because they were in distress.” 

“ If persons who have suffered from being wrecked are met 
with at the time they are in the water swimming, without a 
chance of their reaching the land in safety, and at their re- 
quest are taken up by the Nakhoda of any Prahu, the Nakho- 
da shall be entitled to demand on his arrival at Port the sum 
of 1 Paha (2 Dollars) if the party is not a Slave, and if a Slave, 
the half of the amount of his value, but no more.” 

“ If ship-w recked persons are met under the lee of an Island 
where they have gone on account of high winds and shall be in 
distress, the demand on account of each, if not » slave, shall be 
5 Mas (2 Dollars and a half) and if a slave 7 Mas (3 Dollars 
and a half each). ” 

Another copy of the Malacca Code states that the Nakho- 
da is to demand as follows, on account of the Guutong Layer or 
hoisting of the Sail : — 

44 For all persons who may have been wrecked, and may be 
met at sea and taken up, the Nakhoda shall be entitled to de- 
mand on account of the Gantong Layer at the rate of a Tahxl 
(4. Dollars) each, and if such persons require to be supplied 
with victuals, he shall be entitled to make a further demand 
at the rate of a paha (2 Dollars each). ” 

The Nakhoda is authorized to make a similar demand for 
all persons who may have been passengers in vessels that have 
been wrecked, if they have not reached their destined port ac- 
cording to their agreement, and they shall have got landed 
previously, the law is that the demand shall (also) be at the 
rate of a half Tahil for each ; if otherwise (and they shall have 
arrived at their destination) a paha (2 Dollars) each, which is 
in full of all that can be demanded. 
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Op Fishermen. 

“ It is the Law with respect to Fishermen (Orang Pengail) 
men who fish with lines and hooks, that if they have lost their 
Prahu and are taken up by a fisherman of their own class the 
demand shall be at the rate of 1 paha (2 Dollars) for each ; 
and if they still retaiu their Prahu, but have lost their Sails 
and Paddles, in such case, the demand to be made by those 
who take them up shall be 2 Mas (1 Dollar) each, for such is 
the Law respecting fishermen of this description.” 

“The Laws respecting (Orang menebas) fishermen who fish 
in fiishing rivers are the same when they are wrecked and in 
distress as the Laws of the Sea, but they shall be administered 
by the Shahbandar of the Port.” 

Of Troves. 

“ These are the Laws respecting anything that may be 
found, whatever it may be, whether Gold, Silver, runaway 
Slaves or otherwise.” 

“ Whatever is found on the Sea, whoever may discover it, 
is the property of the Nakhoda of the Prahu, who may give 
what he thinks proper to the person who found it.” 

“ Whatever may be found by the persons sent on shore to 
procure wood or water, in like manner becomes the property 
of the Nakhoda ; because such persons act under his authority, 
and are performing the duty of the Prahu.” 

According to the Macassar copy the Trove is to be divided 
into four parts, one of which (only) shall belong to the Nakho- 
da because there are many of them. 

“ But whatever may be found on shore by persons belonging 
to the Prahu, at a time when they are not acting under the 
orders, nor performing the duty of the Prahu, even if the par- 
ties are Kiwi or Tumpang meniuga* the Trove shall be divided 
into three parts and one third shall appertain to the finder and 
the two parts become the property of the Nakhoda.” 

* “ Berniaga ” is the ordinary form, "but “ meniaga is also used by 
some. — D. F. A. H. 
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“ If a Trove is found under such circumstances by the 
Nakhoda’s debtors in that case one half of the Trove shall 
belong to the debtors and the other to the Nakhoda.” 

By the Macassar copy this is also the case with respect to 
what may be found by the Tumpang meniaga. 

“ If a Kiwi goes on shore in any Bay, Coast, or Island, not on 
account of his performing the business of the Nakhoda but ex- 
clusively for his own concern, whatever Trove he may find it 
shall Pe divided into two parts, and one shall appertain to the 
finder, the other to the Nakhoda.” 

“ If any of the Nakhoda’s family find anything under such 
circumstances, the Trove shall be divided into four parts one 
share of which shall belong to the Nakhoda, the other three to 
the finder.” 

The Macassar copy states, that if a muda-muda selected 
by the Nakhoda meets with persons who have run away, 
whether it be in a Bay or on Coast or elsewhere, the Nakhoda 
shall alone be entitled to benefit by it. 

“ If Slaves belonging to the Nakhoda under any circum- 
stance meet with a Trove it shall become the property of the 
Nakhoda, who may give to the finder what he thinks proper.” 

“ Under whatever circumstances Slaves who have abscond- 
ed from their Master may be met and apprehended by the 
people belonging to Prahu, they shall become the property of 
the Nakhoda, who is, however, bound to restore them to the 
original proprietor, wherever he may be met, and wherever the 
Slaves may be brought from, on being paid one half of their 
value. Whatever valuables such Slaves may have in their 
possession at the time they are apprehended shall belong to 
the Nakhoda.” 

u If a Prahu is driven from the Land without the fishermen, 
the persons who meet with it and bring it to the shore shall be 
entitled to demand half its value as a reward ; but there are 
two cases in wbicli such reward shall not be given.” 

“First. — When the Rope by which the Prahu is fastened 
is cut by any person, and the Prahu is carried out by the current, 
the proprietor shall not be obliged to give any reward,” 
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“ Secondly. — When a Prahu is stolen by any one and 
afterwards set adritt and is carried to a distance by the current, 
it is not incumbent on the propietor to pay any reward to the 
person who meets with it aud brings it to the shore.” 

“ The Prahus of a Rajah or of the Orang besar-besar 
(Nobles) * shall be exempted. No specific reward shall be 
demanded for them, but the Rich ruen f to whom they belong 
shall give to those who find them what they think proper." 

“ With respect to the Sampans, or small Boats, it is Law, 
that when a person meets with a Sampan that has been drifted 
a considerable way with goods in it, and the proprietor demands 
it back, the value shall he divided into three parts, and the 
person who found the Sampan shall be entitled to a quarter of 
one of those parts (this appears to apply to Rivers only).” 

“ If a person find a Sampan out at Sea with goods in it the 
Law is, that according to what may be in the Sampan the find- 
er shall be entitled to one third part, and the owner receive 
back the remaining two thirds.” 

Of carrying off Slaves from another Country. 

“ If the Slave of a Raja is stolen, it is the Law, that the 
Nakhoda shall be put to death. If the Slave of an Orang 
besar or of a Bendahara, is stolen, the Nakhoda shall be 
fiued 10 Tahils 1 Paha (42 Dollars). If the Slave of a TSman 
Iiayet (common person) is stolen by the Nakhoda he shall 
not only return the Slave but pay a fine in addition equal to 
the value of the Slave.” 

“ If the Nakhoda carries off the Slave of the Shahbandar, 
the Law directs that his effects shall be seized and he shall be 
fined, because he has no respect and attention for the Country 
but in his case the ll.ija may pardon him if he thinks proper.” 

CHAPTER IY. 

Of Crimes and Punishment on Board a Praiiu. 

“ There are four Cases, in which, it is lawful to inflict Capn- 
tal punishment on board a Prahu.” 


(*) Chiefs.— W. E. M. 

(+) Orang-kaya. — W. E. II. 
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“ First. — When any person mutinies against the Nakhoda.” 

“ Secondly. — When any person conspires and combines with 
another, for the purpose of killing the Nakhoda, the Law is, 
that whoever he may be, whether Kiwi or Tukang, or Malim, 
he shall suffer death.” 

“ Thirdly. — When a man contrary to custom wears his Kris 
when other persons in the Prahu do not, and with the view of 
effecting some purpose of his own, and of following his own in- 
clination, it shall be lawful, on sufficient evidence being adduced 
that it is his intention to do mischief with his Kris to put such 
person to death without delay, in order to prevent harm.” 

Under thishead, the Macassar Copy adds, that when a man 
is very bad indeed, beyond every other person in the Prahu, and 
evinces his intention of carrying his evil disposition into effect, it 
is law ful to put such person to death ; and nothing more shall 
be said respecting it. 

“ Fourthly. — In certain cases of Adultery.” 

uf disrespectful and contumacious behaviour towards the Nakhoda 

(1) ( Orang Degil dangedda, oi' according to the Macassar 

Copy, Orang teaddat jualonco.) (2) 

‘ Whosoever is not respectful aud obedient to the Nakhoda, 
whatever may be bis Rank, or Station, such person shall he ad- 
judged and punished according to the nature of his offence, by 
the Law of Jaclil dan jedda (3) and in the same manner as if 
such conduct had been shewn towards Nobles and Rajas on shore, 
or the Senawi may be directed to abuse or insult him, aud if he 
retaliates he may be subjected to the abuse or insult of every 
person on the vessel. If he asks forgiveness it may be grant- 
ed, but let him be punished, notwithstanding, in order that he 
may not do the like another time.” 


(1) I have been unable to ascertain the meaning of the 2nd of these 
words, but “degil” means“obstinate,” and the next word, as so often occurs 
in these cases, is probably little more than a synonym or possibly some word 
indicating authority. 

( 2 ) Of these words I cannot learn the meaning, hut they are no doubt 
Bugis. — D. F, A. H. 
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Op Adultery and Criminal Connection with a 
Woman, on board a Prauu. 

“ If any Person on board a Praliu has criminal connection 
with the Woman of the Nakhoda it is the I.aw, that he be put 
to death.'’ 

“ If the parties are not slaves, and the Woman is married, 
it shall be lawful for the Nakhoda to order them both to be 
put to death by the Crew.” 

“ If the parties are not Slaves aud both unmarried, they 
shall be punished with one hundred stripes each, and after- 
wards obliged to marry. This punishment may be compound- 
ed, on the parties paying a fine ofl Tahil, 1 Paha (fi Dol- 
lars); but in either case they must marry, and if necessary, he 
forced to do so, after which the woman’s fault shall he for- 
gotten.” 

u If a man, not a Slave, has criminal connection with a 
female Slave who cohabits with her master, he shall pay to 
the master the value of such Slave provided she has never 
been pregnant and but lately cohabited with her master ; but 
if she has been pregnant and long cohabited with her master, 
the man shall be put to death In either case the Woman 
shall suffer death.” 

“ If a man is not a Slave and commits adultery with the 
wife of any of the Crew, it shall be lawful for the husband to 
put him to death without further reference. The husband 
may also put the woman to death; if he does not do so, she 
becomes the Slave of the Nakhoda, who shall provide him 
with one, in order that he may be content and ready in the 
performance of his duty on board the Prahu.” 

“If a jo a lp SI nvo ling criminal f>nnmv>Hnn fpmfllft 
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Or Quarrels, Disputes, and Dissensions on board a Prahu. 

“ If any person quarrels with another on hoard a Prahu, and 
attempt to' wound or strike him, and the blow missing its ob- 
ject falls on any part of the Prahu,” or according to the Macassar 
Copy “ If any one quarrels with another in a Prahu, and in 
the scuffle cuts or injures any part of the shrouds, or cable, he 
shall be fined in the sum of 4 paku Pitis Jawa.” 

“ If a man quarrels with another in the forepart of the 
Prahu, and draws his Kris and afterwards comes otf as far as 
the place where the sails are kept, towards the person lie has 
quarrelled with, it is lawful that he may be put to death ; but 
if he can be apprehended, he shall be fined instead, to the 
amount of 1 Laksa 5 Paku I’itis Jawa.” 

*• Ifa man quarrels with another and follows him quarrelling 
to the door of the Nakhodu’s Cabin, tho’ he may not have 
drawn his Kris, it is lawful to put him to death, but if he can 
be apprehended he shall be fined instead to the amount of 2 Laksa 
Paku I’itis Jawa.” 

“ If a Kiwi quarrels with the Nakho la and approaches to- 
wards him in the after part of the Prahu he may be put to 
death, but if lie asks forgiveness it may be granted on his pay- 
iug a fine of 4 Paku Pitis Jawa and providing a Buffalo for 
the entertainment of the Nakhoda,” or according to the Ma- 
cassar Copy, “5 Paku pitis Jawa and a present to the Nakhoda 
of a Buffalo and a Jar of Tuak (Toddy).” 

Of Tiieft. 

“ Ifa man who is not a Slave commits a theft on board a 
Prahu, whether the thing stolen be gold, silver, or other, he 
shall be punished according to the Law established ou the 
Land.” 

‘‘Ifa Slave is guilty of a Theft, he shall, in the first in- 
stance, be confronted with his master ; and if it appears that 
the master knew of the Theft and did not inform the Nakhoda 
or Tukang thereof, but it reaches the Nakhoda through other 
information the Law is, that the Slave’s hand shall be cut off 
and the master fined as if he himself bad been the thief, because 
the Law is the same, with respect to the thief and the person 
who receives the articles that have beeu stolen,” 
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In concluding the above translation, it may be necessary 
to observe, that by the Laws of Ports and Harbours, which 
may be considered as part of the Maritime Law it is established, 
that if there is reason to believe the Naklioda does not conform 
to the Institutes herein laid down, his conduct may, on his re- 
turn to Port, be enquired into. 



A TRIP TO GUNONG BLUMUT. 

By D. F. A. Heevey. 

Read at a Meet in <j of the Society held on the loth October, 1879. 

Having previously visited Gunong Piilei fin 1876) Gunong 
Panti and Gunong Mentahak (in 1877), and having on the 
two latter trips heard a good deal of Gunong Blumut as a 
mountain far superior in magnitude aud height, distant a long 
way inland, at least 7 days journey, to which seemed attach- 
ed a good deal of superstitous veneration, I had long been 
desirous of making an attempt to reach this latter moun- 
tain; and Mr. Hullett (Principal of Raffles’ Institute), who 
had also made trips to the other mountains above mentioned, 
being ready to join me, I obtained a month’s leave, and on 
the 21st January we started on our expedition in a steam 
launch very kindly lent us for the purpose by Captain Bur- 
rows. 

We left Singapore at 8.15 a. m. just as it was begin- 
ning to clear after a continuous rainfall of two days and 
reached Pulau Tekong at 10.45 a. in. Here we stopped for 
water and got under way again at 11.55. The rain which 
now began again continued to fall steadily till wc reached 
Panchur some 18 miles up the Johor river, at 2.45 p. m. 
Up to this point our course had been pretty well N.N.W., 
but above Panchur the river takes a due northerly direction. 
Below Panchur the Channel is on the east side, extensive 
shallows and sand-banks prevailing to the west. At this 
place we landed, and found it in charge of Che Masim, who 
succeeded Che Musa, (a most agreeable and obliging man, 
who accompanied me on my trip to Gunong Mentahak at the 
end of 1877, and who had, I was sorry to hear, succumbed 
a few months before to fever jeaught on an expedition into 
the interior.) Che Masim was very civil, but we were told 
on all sides that in the present swollen condition of the ri- 
ver it was hopeless to think of reaching Blumut. Having 
got our luggage on shore and despatched the launch back to 
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Singapore, we had assigned to us as quarters the house 
formerly occupied by Che Musa close to the river, which 
was now in a somewhat dilapidated condition hut still occu- 
pied, the inmates insisted upon turning out and giving up to 
us the inside room of which, it must be confessed, we were 
glad, for the outer room was very offensive and after a 
tolerable dinner prepared by our China boys we had a good 
night’s rest without curtains. It ranted all day persistently, 
but it was starlight when we went to bed. We were told that 
the river was running so high that many of the “ Kangkas,” 
(Chinese Gambier or Pepper stations) were submerged up to 
the roof. 

The next morning, the 22nd, though we were anxious to 
take advantage of the flood tide, the usual Malay delays 
prevailed and we could not get off in the jalor (dug out) with 
which Che Masim provided us till after 9 a. m. 

From the rising ground by the river side just above Pan- 
cliur there is a very pretty view, giving Pulei just opposite 
in the far West, and to the right the bend of the river with 
Panti and MSntahak in the distance. Panekur itself is said 
to owe its name to an ivory conduit made by a former Raja 
to bring water to a pond in which he and his household 
might disport themselves. Large stones perforated with holes 
are also to be found on the banks of the river which are 
said to be memorials left by the Achinese of a conquering 
visit paid to Johor in the early part of the 17th century ; 
they are supposed to be parts of anchors, and are called 
“ batu anting-anting.” 

At 11 a. m. we reached Sungei Bukit Bcrangan, (Arsenic 
Hill River) which we entered in search of Che Jalil the 
Pcngkulu of the place, to procure fresh men to take us on to 
Kota Tinggi, the current with the ebb being too strong for 
the same crew to take us so far. We had left Panekur at 
.9.5 a. m. with a course FT. by W. after which Gunong Panti 
came into view. At 9.20 the course changed to N. W. by 
W. till 10.-10, when we reached Gonggong, on which the 
course became W. 1ST. W. “ Gonggong” is a common sea- 
shell and the name of this place is owing probably to the 
abundance of these shells there ; here formerly tin used to 
to be worked; and gold was also found in 1847. At pre- 
sent there is a pretty numerous settlement of Chinese Pepper 
and Gambier-planters, 
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We had to go for about 1 a mile up the Bulat Berangan 
River before we came upon Che Jalil, who was very ready 
and obliging, and who to our great relief made the same 
boats go on with us, merely adding a couple of paddles to 
each; we found him engaged clearing ground for a betel- 
nut plantation; there seemed to be a good many Malay 
clearings here with fruit trees and good sized houses. 
We heard that a “ Sladang,” the bison of the Peninsula, 
had passed close to the house of a Malay in the out- 
skirts of this place a day or two before. On leaving 
this small tributary and getting into the main stream 
again we found the current so strong that it very nearly 
carried us away in spite of our two extra paddles, and 
we actually lost ground for a short time, but ultimately 
succeeded in making our way into a less impetuous current 
and making progress. We heard that a Johor steam launch 
was waiting at Panti to bring back Mr. Hill and Che Yahya 
on their return from Blurnut. Close to Gonggong is Sungei 
Screi (Lemon-grass River), near the mouth of which lies 
Pnlau Sarang Dondang, (crow’s nest Island) and immedi- 
ately after come Berangan Hill and River. \ mile 
further up is Pnlau Lilian ( a red stemmed variety 
of betelnut) just at the mouth of the SCluyut River, 
on the banks of which rises a hill of the same 
name, which would be a capital site for a bunga- 
low, 6 hours’ steam from Singapore ; the strait between 
the island and the main is called Sclat Mfndinah. There 
are Chinese plantations up the Seluyut River. Just after 
this point the main river takes a sharp bend to the right, and 
henceforward its course continues for the most part 
very winding, resembling in this respect the majority of the 
Peninsula rivers. About a mile higher up on the left we 
came to Galah Si Badaug (the punting pole of Si Badang), 
the execution place of former days and the scene of one of 
the many notable deeds performed by Si Badang, the Her- 
cules of Malay legend. It is said that when the river is 
low the stump of a tree is to he seen, the stem of which 
(some 18 inches in diameter) Si Badang broke off and used as 
a pole to propel his boat against the stream. Nearly opposite 
is Merdalam, and a little further up Sungei Noga Mulor. 

Proceeding another \ mile we reach Sungei Mcnchok, and 
i a mile higher on the left the river and hill of Pcuatih, 
and about the same distance beyond them Bukit China : on 
the right again is Pulau Patani, the residence of Patani men. 
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A mile further on is Tan ah Seroh, (Sunken soil) the scene 
of a terrible catastrophe said to have taken place long ago, 
a sudden subsidence of the soil which buried the whole 
kampong with its inhabitants. This calamity is attributed 
to a tremendous fall of rain brought about by the unlucky 
conduct of a boy in swinging a frog in a cloth like a child. 
There is a similar legend prevailing about a kampong 
named Kelebur in Pahang, which likewise met with sudden 
destruction owing to the misconduct of two little girls. Not 
far above this at a bend of the river on the same side Batu 
Sawa comes into view, with red and white soil shewing on 
the bank where the river lia3 eaten into rising ground. 
Just beyond is Tanjong Putus (severed Point) indicating no 
doubt the spot which the river, as it often does during the 
rainy season, has cut light across the neck of a bend and 
made for itself another channel. A short way beyond on 
the left may be descried with some trouble a tiny creek 
which bears the name of Danau Sera, (Midge Lake) ; it 
widens out a little way from the main stream into a lake, 
which from its name may be supposed to rejoice in swarms 
of a little stinging creature more minute than the redoubt- 
able “agas” (sand-fly). Turning our eyes once more to the 
right we find ourselves facing Pcngkalan Rambei [Rambei- 
tree, (bearing a well-known fruit) landing-place], not far below 
Sungei Dainar (Pitch tree River) ; and close above this latter 
is Kota Tinggi, once the residence of Royalty ; the only re- 
maining marks of its former greatness however are slight 
traces of a fort, and two cemeteries, one close to the kampong 
surrounded by a low wall of laterite and containing the 
tombs of the former sovereigns, and the other nearly a mile 
off in the jungle which contains the tombs, some of them 
handsomely carved, of the Bcndaharas, the predecessors, it 
is said, of those who took charge and ultimately became 
the independent rulers of Pahang ; among these is also the 
tomb of one Yam-Tuan. It is much to be regretted that 
none of these tombs have any inscription or even a date. 
Behind the kampong is Padang Saujana a wide plain the 
further part of which is well stocked with cocoanut palms 
and various fruit-trees; this may be looked upon as a sign 
of former prosperity, in fact it is frequently the only indica- 
tion remaining of human occupation in places once well 
peopled and highly prosperous. 

We reached Kota Tinggi at 5 p. m. and in half an hour the 
Pcnghulu and Che Kasim, a Malay acquainted with Singa- 
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pore, made their appearance, and the latter gave us quar- 
ters in his house, a line large one conveniently close to the 
creelc which forms. the landing place. After dinner we pro- 
duced the Maharaja’s letter, and it was then agreed by the 
Malays assembled that we must be helped on our journey, 
and Dato’ Derasap (the PSnghulu) was to have the letter 
explained to him next morning. 

Next morning, 23rd, we set off along a path passing first 
through the kampong and then through the jungle for the 
“ Kangka” (settlement) of Tan Tek Seng the “ Kangehu” 
(river-head) of this district, which we reached after a walk 
of about a mile. We found Tek Seng ready to sell us some 
of his rice, and very civil ; he regaled us with tea, sweets, 
and some splendid oranges fresh from China, which I never 
saw the like of out of Gibraltar. From some rising ground 
at the back of his house in a pepper garden he shewed Us a 
view of Punti and Meutabak. Che Kasim vigorously denied 
that the keel-like end of Punti was called B:\nang and the 
far end Panti, (as I had been informed by an old experienc- 
ed guide, Che Moa of Panehur, sent with me by the Maha- 
raja on a former trip), saying that Gunong Bauang was in 
a different part of the country; it is true that there are 
hills of that name on the West coast of Johor near the 
month of the Batu Pahat river, but it is so common for the 
same name to occur more than once that I do not see in 
that any reason for disbelieving the statement of Che Moa. 
On our return to Kota Tinggi we heard that the steam- 
launch was at Pengkalan Pctei, and we were only kept from 
paying it a visit by the still persistent rain. Meanwhile a 
message came from Tek Seng inviting us to dine with him 
at 4.80 p. m., and wc were making ready to set off again for 
the “ Kangka,” when a Malay boy brought word that a 
“ kapal api” was coming down the river ; so we ran down to 
the landing-place and after waiting a few minutes heard 
the “ puff-puff ” of the launch long before we saw her ; we 
“ cooelied” and shouted “ stop hex - ” as loud as we could, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing her tuin round after she 
had passed our creek, and make for it again, where she 
was fastened to a stake near the bank ; Hullett and I 
went out to her in a julor, and made ourselves known to 
Hill. We of course plied him freely with questions on the 
sxibject of Bliunut and the way to it, we gathered that we 
should get there without great difficulty; not more than half 
a mile of swamp on the way. The height was 3,190 ft. by his 
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aneroid, the soil very fair, perhaps not so good as Panti, 
plenty of ferns and plants, he had been obliged to throw 
the bulk of his away ; as Hill wanted to be off and the 
launch, in spite of the rope, was steaming hard to avoid being 
carried away by the current, we had to bring our questions 
to an end, so away went the launch with a jakun they had 
brought from the interior, while we returned on shore and 
started for the u kangl;a’’ togetourdinnerwiththe ‘•kangchu.’’ 
No one would have guessed from our costume that we were on 
our way to dine with probably the wealthiest planter in 
Johor, the owner of about 1 < 0 plantations, but our dress 
was suited to the road by which we had to travel, most of 
the way ankle-deep in mud, and occasionally swamps with 
a partial and very insecure floating-bridge of poles. We 
reached the kangka about 5 p. m. bare-legged and bare-footed, 
splashed and smeared with mud, but with the help of a cooly 
and a pail of water, we soon set that right, and joined our 
jovial host in doing justice to his plentiful but not varied 
fare. He was very talkative, said the Maharajah was very 
good (an assertion we were neither able nor disposed to 
dispute) but that the Singapore Towkays were trying to 
“pusing” (cheat) him about the Gambier or some other 
“chukei” (dues). The tigers, he said, did not trouble his 
neighbourhood, but iu Scluang district, (as we had already 
heard) were numerous aud had been committing dreadful 
havoc among the Chinese plantation coolies, who for some 
superstitious reason would not take any steps to put 
a stop to this wholesale dest rue lien of human life ; the 
Chinese vegetable gardeners in Singapore seem less influ- 
enced by such notions, for they find no difficulty in setting 
spring-guns for tigers. We were told that any cooly speak- 
ing of the tiger by proper name was liable to a fine of §10. 
We questioned our host about gambling, which system he 
thought best, the Singapore plau of (attempted) suppression, 
or the Johore license, we could not obtain a definite 
answefr but gathered that, while he admitted gambling did 
a great deal of harm, and professional gamblers always win 
and frequently cheated, still the coolies were very much 
devoted to it, and were willing to risk ruining themselves ; 
(ergo, they should be allowed to do so, especially as our 
friend draws his share of profit from the system). We left 
at 8. dO agreeably impressed with our host, a man who 
deserves his position, for he started here 17 years ago in a 
small plantation with a capital of $'> 00. We saw the gambling 
system iu full play, it being the Chinese New Year, when 
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the coolies are given 5 days uninterrupted holiday, but even 
that limitation is not always strictly adhered to, for the 
towkgys can afford a little liberality in this respect, seeing 
that anyhow they get the money of their coolies who are 
dependent on them for supplies of all kinds the whole year 
round. Towkays will sometimes keep on working a mine or 
plantation after it has ceased to pay, for the sake of the 
money they can make out of the eooiies. 

We returned about 9 p. m. by Sungei Prinandi in a sampan, 
getting glimpses in the darkness partly relieved by torchlight 
of grand ferns drooping over the water. On reaching the 
house we learnt that the PCngliulu objected to our starting 
next day till after the service of the £ *surau,” i.e., till 1 p.m. 
or 2 p. m., we agreed to this, though further delay was 
annoying, as we did not see our way to combating such 
an objection. 

Friday 21 fh . — The second fine morning since we left 
Singapore, though unable to start till the afternoon, we 
resolved to get off as soon after the service as we could, so 
we put all our things together ready for a start, including 
3 pikuls of rice for the boatmen and coolies we should take 
with us. All being ready, and there being 2 or 3 hours to 
dispose of we got a “ jalor ’ and went up the Putnandi, in 
search of plants and ferns, our curiosity having been excited 
by what we saw the night before on our trip down the stream 
from the “ kangka.” But the torchlight, effective though 
it was from a scenic point of view, proved somewhat deceptive, 
for with the exception of one variety of lycopodium we 
returned empty -hand- d, the ferns being all common. I added 
the names of a few plants to my vocabulary, which I always 
seize the opportunity of doing whenever I get the chance; in 
this direction there is still a great deal to be done, as well as 
in a general way, but some care is necessary, as the Malays 
sooner than confess their ignorance, will often give a wrong- 
name. As regards the general vocabulary I do not believe 
much more than half the language has yet been recorded, 
Logan in his journal states that he already possessed a list 
of words exceeding that in Marsden’s Dictionary, by 3,000 
and that he was so constantly increasing his stock that he 
did not propose at that time to take any steps with a view to 
publication. It is much to be desired that the Society 
should secure the vocabulary referred to. The Prngliulu of 
the place, Duto’ Derasap, is a gentleman of the old school, to 
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whom nothing is so unpleasant as taking action in any matter, 
and had it not been for the Maharaja’s letter, we should no 
doubt have found him immoveable, but with Che Kasim’s aid 
we succeeded in getting off at 3.30 p. m. in a couple of 
“jalor,” Che Kasim’s being a very fine one, but we were 
undermanned, and after an unsuccessful attempt to get 
another paddler from a Malay house a little way up the river, 
we had to struggle on as we were. The first place passed on 
leaving Kota Tinggi is Sungei Tembioh a little higher on 
the opposite (right) bank, while a little higher on the Kota 
side is the Sungei Pemandi already mentioned. Close above 
this on the same side is Pulau Pahang where the Pahangites 
took up their quarters on visiting Johor, and which became 
a sort of settlement. Half a mile or so further up, still on 
the same side is Sungei Kvmang, and crossing to the other 
side about quarter mile further up we reach Pcngkalan 
Prtei ; here we arrived about 5 p. m. and having decided on 
nighting here, we went to see the towkay of the “kangka” 
who, being hospitably disposed, told us we were welcome to 
take up our quarters at his house, and we lost no time in 
availing ourselves of his offer. This “ kangka is situated 
at a bend of the river on a plateau some 00 feet or so above 
it, and from the upper story a fine view of Panti may be had, 
part of Mentahak can be seen, but the rest is hidden by 
the roof of a baugsal ( i. e, cooly shed.) Some 8 or 9 years 
ago a Mr. Geech?held land here. He was also the 
first to work tin at Scluang. The jungle about here 
is very pretty and from what we see of it, offers 
satisfactory occupation for the plant-collector. The towkay 
shewed some interest in the question of coffee-planting and 
made a good many inquiries about it, seemed rather to fear 
the advent of the European planter. Incessant gambling 
going on here all night too. 

Saturday 25 th . — Two men from the place where we had ex- 
pected to find them yesterday joined our boats this morning 
and we started at 7 a. m. Passing Sungei Bcdil * on our right 
about b mile up, and \ mile further on the left Sungei PenAga 
(from the hard wood of that name) at 9.30 a. m., we reached 
K. Panti. Here we stopped for breakfast and put off again at 
10 a. m. taking with us a Chinaman bound for Sclfiang who 
was to work his passage, and he plied his paddle with an 
energy which put to shame most of our crew. The scenery 

. * Said to owe its name to a booming sound which its emits under certain 

circumstance^. 
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alon g the river is very pretty, the jungle being diversified 
bv the blossom-like white leaves of the shrub called by the 
Malays “batik hadap” (hindside before.) Another constantly 
recurring feature is the “rasau” a palm-like sort of tree 
which lines the banks and bobs and bows its pine-like crown 
- before the rushing current ; like other beautiful things its 
only use is' to be looked at. The rut an (rattan ) also often lends 
a charm to the scene with its great feathery fronds climbing 
high up the trees. Saw some flying-foxes (keluang) flying 
high, we had seen a few yesterday evening. From K. Pan- 
ti there is a jungle path passing through two or three plan- 
tations to the mountain of the same name, the top of which 
may be reached in six or seven hours ; there is a shanty on 
the south face of the summit, whence at the end of a long 
stretch of jungle besprinkled with plantations may he de- 
scried the mouth of the Johor River with the neighbouring 
islands and beyond them the Island of Singapore ; west- 
ward, beyond a similar expanse of jungle rises tbe Pulei 
* range blue in tbe distance. To this view that presented 
from the north and north-west offers a startling contrast, 
the moment you get through the jungle and find yourself 
. on the edge of the mountain the whole view is one sea of 
mountains from one to three thousand feet high; G. Scni- 
bflayang or Asahan, G. Mimtahak, G. L'song, Gunong Bulan 
S. Ohcndia Pulau, S. Tim bun tulang, Bulat (or Pcnali) Pau- 
jang, G. PCnyAbong, and Blumut were among the names 
given, but the native is not very reliable on these points, 
and these names therefore require verification. To the north- 
east the sea can be descried with P. Tinggi and further 
north P. Babi, and in clear weather P. Tit, man would probably 
be visible. Due north between S. Tiinbun taking and P. Tinggi 
lies a comparatively level space up to the foot of the north 
side of Panti. Panti is a very peculiar hill in appearance, 
with i:s long straight back and abrupt western end it sug- 
gests tbe keel of a capsized boat, like the Tangkuban Praha in 
Java. It is said that an anchor and rope is to be found some- 
where on the summit, where it is also asserted mangrove 
grow, but it is hardly necessary to say that I could find no 
traces of either the one or the other. The soil on the top is 
black and peaty-looking, here and there are moist hollows with 
a good deal of moss : I was surprised to find tbe “ rasau ” up 
here and other vegetation usually characteristic of a low and 
damp level ; it must, I suppose, be attributed to the low 
temperature and moist soil. Under this black soil is a white 
sand, which is succeeded by a white semi-indurated sand- 
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stone ; as far as I could see i lie mass of the hill consists of y 

more or less indurated sandstone, on flip side of the liill 
boulders of very hard sandy brown sandstone are to be met 
with ; and there must also be granite, for I found granite in 
the stream half way up the hill, but they were water-worn 
pieces, the rock there was sandstone. On the way up I came 
across a tortoise about 18 in. by a foot, but could not find any 
means of securing him. T forgot to mention the delightful 
little spring at the top. giving forth coffee-coloured water, 
which is, notwithstanding its hue, perfectly sweet and good. 

It is the only hill I know of here which has water actually on 
the summit. The soil on this hill looks better than any I 
have seen hitherto in this country, with the exception per- 
liaps of some on the way to Blmnut. 

To return to our journey. Having left K. Panti about 
10 a. m., at about 2 p. m. we reached C'lirngkcdam 
on the left, where there is a Kangka about 150 yards from 
the rim - , the shed on the river bank was submerged to about 
half way up the roof. When we got to the ‘-Kangka” the T 

towkav, after regaling us with tea and oranges, took us to 
some rising ground lately cleared, behind tin* presmit buildings; 
there he said he should erect a new Kangka, the site of the . 

present one being too low, considering the heiglrt to which 
the river sometimes rises in the wet season. The new site 
promises n fine view. The current was very strong, and our pro- 
gress very slow so far, we put il at not more than 1 A miles ail 
hour, at some bend we actually lost ground for a time. Be- 
fore we got to (.'brngkedam, on reaching a turn in the river, 
where the current seemed to have died away, an old Malay 
in the hows of our “jalar” remarked liarlmau in.ikan 
harus” (a tiger'is swallowing the stream), to explain the sud- 
den stillness of the stream, an illustration of the powers po- 
pularly ascribed to this a iim il. After having an easy course 
for about ten minutes, we came again into the full current, 
which we found had avoided the usual windings and taken 
a more direct line through the jungle, these are no doubt 
the occasions on which a ‘‘TanjongPutus” is formed, the old 
bed getting silted up, and the new channel worn deeper 
and deeper. We had two heavy showers after leaving 
t hciigkcdam, and reached Scluaug about 5 p. m., and landed 
all our luggage and stores in the “ surau,” the floor of which 
was only two feet above the water, though in a previous visit 
it had been high and dry above tin* bank. As we sighted the 
first houses of the kampong, our Chinese passenger bestirred 
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himself, drawing from the Malay the remark “ Ah China 
pula bangau,” hinting at his instinctive feeling that he was 
once more within reach of his countrymen. The Pi-nghulu of 
the place, Che Husain, came to see us a few minutes after 
we landed ; we handed him the Mahara ja's general letter 
and another addressed to himself ; after reading them he 
said he would have men and boats ready for us by 1 p. m. 
next day, a sign of promptitude as pleasing as it was novel. 
Found more men who had been to Bhimut with Hill and 
Che Gat ha, and did not gather from them that there were 
any great difficulties in the way; they evidently looked upon 
Mr. Hill's walking powers with an uncomfortable sort of 
respect, and devoutly Imped we should not drag them along 
at such a pace, regardless of supplies. Quinine was highly 
appreciated and was given with other medicines to parties 
complaining of various ailments. At 8.15 p. in. thermometer 
was 78" . At t>. : 3d a, m. next morning 78 this morning, 
Sunday the iOtli, we increased our supply of rice to 4 pikuls and 
got a few luxuries for the Malays. The river still as high 
as ever; in December. 1877, it was supposed to be very high, 
but it was not as high as this by 8 or 9 feet, which is said to 
be the greatest rise for the last S or 10 years; the fact that 
this was the second-rise during the present rains was given as 
a reason for not expecting any more really heavy rain. The 
general opinion was that the rains would continue till the 
close of the Chinese New Year. This place, Seluang, forms 
the starting-point of the traveller bound for G. Mentahak, 
the way lies through jungle and a whole string of deserted 
tin-minis, the last of which is close to tile foot of the 
mountain, being separated from it by one of those delight- 
ful sandy-bedded streams which are happily not rare in these 
jungles. The ascent of Mcntahnk is not an undertaking of 
any great difficulty; the path, as in most other mountains, 
follows the ridge, there is one stiffisli climb more than half 
way up, hut that does not take long. If it is not practica- 
ble to reach the summit in the same day, the best place to 
encamp is at a dip in the ridge at about 1,000 feet, where 
there is water close at band. A distinguishing feature in 
this mountain is the prevalence of the “ daun payong” a, 
gigantic leaf from 10 to 15 feet long and from 24 to 1 feet 
or more broad; jou have simply to cut a dozen, stick them 
in the giound by their stalks, and scatter a few on the 
ground for a carpet, and in tw r o or three minutes you have a 
luxurious green roofed hut giving complete shelter; L brought 
one or two of these leaves to Singapore with me, and they 
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were deposited in the Museum. Granite crops up on this 
mountain, but there were no large boulders visible, the 
soil appears pretty good, better than what I have seen hither- 
to excepting that on I’anti. My reckoning of the elevation 
with one aneroid was 1,950 feet, the same as the lower peak 
of 1’ulei, while Mr. Hill makes it *2,197 feet, so, as my ane- 
roid agreed with Mr. Hill as to the height of Panti, 1,650 
feet South face, I suspect that I did not reach the true sum- 
mit, though I took a good deal of trouble in trying to do so, 
and reached the point which was called so, and which I was 
told was that reached by Maclay a year or two before; the 
view inland from this mountain is very fine, liner even than 
that from Panti. Here as elsewhere when out of reach of 
water, the traveller can get a cool drink from some of the 
numerous hanging ropes and supple jacks he comes across 
along the path ; a section of one of these, three or four feet 
long, will give half a pint of water, sometimes most deli- 
cious sweet water, others give a water slightly aerid, 
hut cpiite drinkable. I give the names of some of these 
water-giving “okar” as the Malays call (liem, viz.: scbras, 
blerang, i : mpi'las (the cmpclus bold second place as to water 
supply), rflang (this gives the most water and has an edible 
fruit), jitan (fruit edible), bibat (red fruit not edible, shoots 
edible, water plentiful), jela (fruit edible), gi-grip (edible fruit 
very pleasant), leb.id.t (pleasant edible fruit), garok (fruit 
edible.) Iwkrang ( fruit edible). As far as one could see, there 
was not much \ariety in the way of ferns or orchids on this 
mountain. The master of tjebadang, the Malay champion, was 
a Seliiang man, Sebadang himself being a native of Siyong. 
After leaving Sfltiang at -3. 15 p. m. ire passed one more 
Kangka, the furthest up the river. We stopped for the night 
at a place called Kampong Batu Hampav, consisting of two 
or three somewhat impoverished looking huts; we were told, 
however, that there were two or three more further away 
from the river bank out of sight; they were cultivating 
sugar-cane, plantains and kledes, also tapioca in a small way. 
The land this side the river (right bank), consists mainly of 
permatangs (ridges); the hollows between them were just 
now filled with water, which served to keep away the tigers 
which nsually infest the neighbourhood. We were given a 
deserted and very much dilapidated shanty to put up in for 
the night, "but with a few additional kajangs from the boat 
and my waterprof sheet hung up at the side, we contrived 
to get tolerably sheltered : but we should have cared but 
little about this if we could have been free from those tor- 
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meriting little sand-flies which tortured us all night, piercing 
through everything, wrap ourselves up as we might. The 
Batu Hampar, which gives its name to this place, is a “ Kra- 
mat/’ a sacred rock in the river, on which the devout spread 
the mat of prayer ; it owes its sanctity, according to the 
legend, to the execution on it by order of the Yam Than of Kota 
Tinggi, of one Jit, Pcnghnlu of the Jakuns, who had been 
detected in necromantic practices. When they came after 
the execution with the burial garments to take away the 
body, it had disappeared. Three months after he was met 
alive and well on the same spot b} r his son, and from that 
period lie used to haunt the spot. He is also said to assume 
at times the form of a white cock ; when met in human 
form, he disappears, and a white cock is seen vanishing in 
the distauce. Between Sthiang and Batu Hampar, 
S.Rr-mfiroh, S. Ramun, (tree bearing a sub-acid fruit) S. Sdlok, 
(a certain knife), we passed S. Gajah (elephant), 
S. Landak (porcupine', Pokok Mahong, S. Lalian, S. Seliisa 
(a pleasure house), Fasir Rfija and Rantau Raja, Malay 
houses on left at intervals of 7 minutes ; S. Derhaka, and 
S. Sctopggeng both on the left, and Batu Sawn. Of the 
above places most take their names from trees or animals, 
l'asir RsVja (Kiug sand or strand) and Rantau Raja (King 
Reach) require no further explanation. S, Gemiiroh takes 
its name from the rushing sound of the stream there ; there 
is an island of the same name close by. S. Derhaka or S. 
Anak Derhaka as it is also called, and S. Setonggeng derive 
their names, according to the Malay legend in this case as 
in many others, from incidents which it is difficult to de- 
scribe in seemly language; however Setonggeng (the stooper) 
was the step-mother of Anak Derhaka (the rebellious son). 
One day Setonggeng was stooping picking up sticks, and in 
hitching up her dress she made a gesture which was mis- 
construed by her son, who thereupon assaulted her in a 
way which caused her to turn round and give him such a 
tremendous kick that he was heaved to the spot where flows 
the stream to which he has given his name, and Setonggeng 
herself was converted into the stream which bears her name. 
The two streams are about a quarter of a mile apart. Batu 
Sawa (fishing-weir rock) marks the spot where, says tradition, 
Sebadang picked up a rock to make way for his weir. 

We left Kwala Batu Hampar at 9 11 a. m., and in a few 
minutes passed a river of the same name, and in 10 minutes 
had passed the clearing on the same side, and found big 
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jungle on both sides. On one of the trees we noticed a very- 
fine fern with long grass-like leaves, a non-botanist would 
liken it to a delicate variety of hart’s-tongue ; the liart’s- 
tongue, or bird’s-nest fern, is called “ pdkok sakat” by the 
Malays, and the stag’s horn, of which we now came upon 
some very fine specimens, “pasu putri” (princess’s howl). 
At Liibok Kx-ndur (gourd hole), 9. 41 a. m., we came across 
some “rasau - ’ again and ten minutes later we passed Taujong 
Blit. Sliortlj’ after we noticed a fine specimen of “ pokok 
I'uwa, a beautiful round-topped tree with thick-set, glossy, 
dark-green leaves, which hears a pleasant fruit. At 10. 1 1 
a. m. we pass on the left S. Dftun Labuli, and at 10.24 a. 
m. Tauah Dapar on the same side. At 10.37 a. m. we pass 
S. Peking Putus (severed-boat river), here the jungle on 
both sides is very beautiful. According to tradition the 
river just mentioned owes its name to one of the numerous 
feats of Se Badnng; it is stated that he and his wife Nenek 
Panjang went out in a poking boat together fishing, she in 
the bows and he at the stern, and that each, seeing a fish at 
their respective ends, paddled in opposite directions, and 
paddled with such force that the boat parted in two in the 
middle. It will be seen from the above that ISTenek Panjang 
was a fair match for her husband in physical prowess, her 
great powers are attributed to a circular root (akar gandir) 
which she found lying on the ground like a hoop, and which 
when she put it on fitted her waist exactly : she never took 
it off, and from that time she equalled her husband in 
strength. The legend further narrates that she bore a child 
to the Jin Kelembei, from whom her husband obtained his 
gift of gveat strength. 

At 11.13 we passed Jalor Putus (a rock to the left which 
occasioned the damage referred to). At 1 1. 2(3 we sighted 
Tanjong Perak, the point between the Lcnggiu and the Suv- 
ong: at 11.31 we entered the Lcnggiu with a sharp turn to 
the East, the Say on g being 1ST. W. wef ound the Lcnggiu quite 
sluggish, all the force of the current in the Johor being ap- 
parently contributed by the Say-ong. In half an hour trees 
began to get in the way, both sides of the stream, which is 
not often more than 20 yards broad and very winding, and 
if possible more beautiful than before. At 12.10 p. in. we 
passed Snngei Kemanggit, and at 12.22 we came upon three 
wood cutters’ huts to the left, little cramped huts set upon 
tall an dsomewhat slight poles; here we stopped for tiffin till 
1.12 p. m. At 1.38 p. m. we passed Sungei Siidei, at 3 p. m. 
a Jakun’s clearing and hut on the right ; 3.21 Sungei Scbang 
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on the right. At 3.35 we went over Lobang Ajar with 
powerful current and whirlpool. At 4.5 p. m. on our left 
was Pasir B'rh \la (idol sand) of which no clear account 
was given. Ac 4.3d luid half an hour's work in cutting 
through a tree fallen across the stream, and now the oppor- 
tunity was taken of cutting some poles for “ gala” to punt 
us along with, and we certainly got along half again as fast 
as with the paddles. At 1. IS p. m. we passed Palau Tan- 
jong Put us, at 5. 37 Labok tirolc, at C.O p. m. Sungei Teng- 
kil. Jungle can be touched on both sides. At ( j . 1 9 Sungei 
Machap llows in to the right. After cutting our way through 
more fallen trees, we reached Gajah Minali (where Messrs. 
Hill and Yabya had put up for a night), about 5 minutes 
past 7. p. m. For more than half an hour we had been en- 
joying a delicious evening with the light of the young moon ; 
I could not ascertain how this place had got its name. The 
only sign of humanity about it is a very elementary sort of 
shanty, which scarcely deserves the name of hut, and looks 
as if half a roof had fallen to the ground and had been after- 
wards propped up by sticks in a slanting position ; we pre- 
ferred the jalor for sleeping quarters, the shanty and its 
neighbourhood abounding in leeches. The said shanty was 
put up by a rattan-cutter ; we wove told that a Chinaman 
had been carried off here by a tiger one year ago, and a 
Malay two years ago. We must have had to cut through a 
dozen trees or move during the day. Every now and again 
everything had to be taken out of the boat and put on a tree 
and then the boat could just scrape under, we were also con- 
stantly having to lie flat ; about three hours were lost with 
these constant stoppages. During the wet season, it is only 
the Lcnggin in which snags, etc. are so unpleasantly fam- 
iliar; the Johor is free from them as far as boats of light 
draught are concerned, indeed during our trip, a steam 
launch could quite well have gone up as far as the mouth of 
the Lrnggiu. The Johor river is certainly a fine one, but 
in the Lcn jgiu, though narrower, the beauty of the scenery 
increases ; some of the winding bits are wonderfully lovely, 
rattans everywhere adding to their charm and variety with 
their beautiful featherlike- sprays ; the monkey-ropes 
hanging gracefully here and there, their pale tint limning 
out with delicious contrast the cool dark green of the leafy 
walls around them. In places the under soil has the pre- 
vailing red hue of Singapore but it is mostly sandy, though 
occasionally it appears to be of a better quality. Now and 
again whitish clay under-lies the red. 
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Tuesday, 28th. — To-day was simply a repetition ofyesterday, 
saving for tlie increase of snags and fallen timber. At 12.43 
we passed on our right Sempang Mahaligei ( palace ) 
where used to be the Royal fishing box. 12.46, huts to the 
left, 1.25, S. Ayee 1’ntih on right. At 1.30 saw a beautiful 
rnusang in a trap up in a tree, trap consisted of two or three 
sticks fastened from bough to bough the intervals being fill- 
ed with thorny rattan leaves ; he was struggling desperately 
for his freedom, but apparently in vain, when just as one of 
our men had climbed nearly up to him, by a frantic effort 
he got loose, and was out of sight in a moment. At 1.38 
passed Lubok Bilik on our left, said to be a ‘‘ KrAmat,” but 
we got no details. At 1.57 we had Sungei Tengk&ah on 
our left, and at 2.8 Suugei Tempinis : Sun gei or T'cugkalan 
Tengkelah is the place where Logan re-embarked for Singa- 
pore ou his return from his trip in 1847 up the Endau river 
and through the interior of Johor. Its name derives from 
a fish, and in former daj's it was one of the retreats of Roy- 
alty. 2.10, Jakun hut in clearing on the right, and again at 
2.39. At 5.26 p. m. we reached the limited Kainpong of 
Kclcsa Baniak, occupied by both Malays and Jakuns ; there 
were three huts on the bank, the huts were very low on high 
piles, two of them were thatched with daun payong, or 
umbrella leaf, which added much to their picturesque ap- 
pearance. The better part of the day had been wet, and we 
were still forced to have our “ kajang ” up, and, as before, 
we dined and slept on board our jalor. We were not allow- 
ed to continue our wanderings on shore before dinner, our 
men assuring us that at dusk in that neighbourhood we 
were not at all unlikely to meet a roaming tiger. This place 
is named from a fish, Kclcsa, which is said to abound here 
and is described as having upper part dark green, belly 
white, and large scales. The river had, we were told, been 
much higher a few days before, about 12 feet, as we judged, 
above its present level. Next day (29th) we took on a 
Malay and two Jakuns, more poling and a great deal of 
cutting work, the stream narrowed so much that there was 
but just room for the jalor to pass. We saw more hill coffee 
shrubs with good-sized berries on the banks of the river as 
we passed. A little before 4 p. m. we got into the Tebii 
river, leaving the Lcnggiu on our left ; a little way up the 
Tcba, we found ourselves at the Pcngkalan, the residence of 
the Penglndu or Batin of the Jakuns ; as we neared his hut, 
some women and squalling children scrambled away, apparent- 
ly alarmed at the sudden invasion of the strange ora ng 
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pufceh. We found the hut much superior to any Ave had 
seen since leaving Seluang in size, construction, acconnno- 
dation and comfort; it was thatched with a leaf resembling 
nipah, and the flooring Avas a bark one, the best portion of 
it being covered Avith mats, on Avhich Are deposited our 
sleeping-gear. We tben Avent out into the garden in search, 
of ferns, &t\, and our curiosity Avas rewarded by some capital 
specimens found among the decaying logs Avhich cumbered 
the ground ; the garden contained some fine- tapioca, sugar- 
cane, plantains, and kledek ; the Batin kept a fewfoAvls and 
also a dog, Avhiclx he used in the chase of the smaller jungle 
deer. "Not long after our arrival a very queer old man came 
to see us, Avho avus introduced as the Batin Lama or Dato ; 
he is the father of the present Batin, Avho Avas then 
away on the Endau. The old man spoke Malay fluently, 
but Avith a peculiar accent, broader than that of the Malays 
and sounding the final k much more distinctly. I asked him 
if he remembered Mr. Logan’s visit some 30 years before, 
he said he did, and also that- of M. Favre ; on the occasion 
of the latter he was living in the Sayong Avhere there are 
two Jakun kampongs, some 30 people in all ; he was des- 
cribed by M. Favre as au old man of 80, according to which 
he must have attained the extraordinary age of 110, hut he 
is iioav probably not much over 80, and at the time of M. 
Favre’s visit may have been between 50 and 60, Avith nearly 
Avliite hair, looking old for his years ; he probably' deceived 
M. Favre by his ready acquiescence in the idea of his being 
80 year3 old ; like most of the natives here he Avas quite 
ready to agree to anything Avhich might please his guest, 
and Avas quite disposed to say that he was 110. The Batin’s 
hut lies not far from Bukit TMenteng and Pupur, Avhich we 
were told Mr. Hill ascended in search of plants during the day 
heAvas kept Avaiting Avhile his men Avere getting ready' their 
t; ambong.” Mr. Hill gives the elevation at 1350 feet. 
The Dato told me there Avas no hill at the source of the 
Saynng, as stated by Favre and Logan, from the other side 
of Avhich floAved the Beirut into the straits of Malacca, he 
said that the streams floAved in opposite directions from the 
same SAvamp, but there must be some fall ; the same might 
perhaps he assumed in the case of the two Semrongs asserted 
by Logan to be one river joining the Batu Pahat and the 
Endau further North, but in 1877 I Avas assured by 
Che Musa of Panchur, Avho had explored the Endau and 
its branches that this Avas not so, and that the tAvo 
Semrongs Avere separated at the source by rising ground, so 
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that for the present at all events, Logan’s assertion cannot 
ho unreservedly accepted. There were plenty of subjects 
for conversation with the Dato ; but I was obliged to 
reserve them for such opportunity as I might get on my 
return. After dinner our men told us some Malay tales, 
and we in return gave them Little Bed Biding Hood and 
other stories, to which they listened with much interest and 
amusement, some of' the incidents eliciting roars of laughter, 
the unexpectedly tragic fate, however, of little Bed Biding 
Hood, according to our version, cast a shade over the audience 
who speedily retired to forget their grief in slumber. The next 
day (TOtli) we succeeded, contrary to our expectations, in gett- 
ing our party off at 11. TO a. in. We were 10 in all, 12 men, 
besides ourselves and the boys. I had to give up my native 
mattress, there not being enough carriers ; the Malays 
consider 1 o to 20 kali sufficient load for a man in an 
“ ambong” (the basket they carry on the back with straps 
passing over the shoulders); Chinaman would carry much 
more in his two baskets on a kandar-.stick, but they could 
not pass along a great portion of the path we had to 
travel, which was in many places only just wide enough for 
the head and shoulders to squeeze through. After 
starting welia.l to cross a stream by means of sun .« unplea- 
santly rickotty branches; and then our course, there could be 
hardly said to bo a path, lay through jungle which was all 
under water, sometimes up to the knees and occasionally 
deeper still, with muddy holes and invisible roots and 
stumps, so that our progress was not rapid. After an hour 
or two of this sort of work we came upon a larger stream 
with rushing current, a medium-sized tree stem lay across 
it, hut some inches under the surface, and though the 
natives with their prehensile feet crossed it safely, we did not 
feel quite equal to the occasion, and our men soon had a few 
uprights stuck in the bed of the stream secured to each 
by horizontal bars, and so we got over. On the other side 
all was equally under water and we continued to wade, oc- 
casionally up to the middle, along the banks of this stream, 
which was the Ling-gin, till d p. m. or so, when we got on to 
higher ground, only n vw and again having a swamp or small 
stream to cross. By *1 p. in. we had reached still higher 
gi’ound with a. delightful clear sandy-bedded brook flowing 
at the foot of a steep rise; here, above the stream, we de- 
cided on taking up our quarters for the night, being told 
that Mr. Hill’s first resting place could not be reached till 
after dark; one of our ineu moreover, who had been taken 
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with fever on the way, was now too bad to go any further. Our 
men now began, with greater energy than they had yet 
shewn in anything, gome to make a clearing, others to cut 
down trees for their bark, and saplings for poles, and in 
about an hour we had a capital shanty two or three feet off 
the ground with a kajang roof (for we had brought two ka- 
jangs with us.! and bark Homing (the hark of the meranti tree) . 
This first day’s work had completely destroyed my canvas 
shoes, and having only one other pair (fortunately leather 
however!, with five or six d-a\ s' tramping before me, 1 contem- 
plated the future wiih some misgiving. After the persever- 
ing attacks of sand-dies had been dispelled by the smoke of 
a fire lit close In our hut, we at last got to sleep amid the 
croaks, eric s, shrieks, and bootings of a host of frogs, inscots, 
and birds. The stream below us was a tributary of the Penis, 
which we had crossed earlier in the day. 

Next day (31»t) we made a start about S a. in. including 
the invalid of yesterday, whom I had dosed three times with 
quinine; this drug and sal volatile, which I had with others 
in a little case, was in great request among our men. At 10 
a. iu. we reach al Hill's first resting-place, Ayer 1’utih, 
(white water), so called apparently on the hicv* a non 
Inmulo principle. Yesterday the soil was muddy or sandy, 
now it was darker, a id tlm swamps through which we 
passed between the higher lor ds of our course rejoiced in a 
deep brown mud, iu which we sank now and then to over tlm 
knee. The rattan thorns were a constant annoyance, and 
the path even our Malays lost sometimes, but the J alums 
seemed never at fault and sped along, though somewhat 
more heavily burdened than the others, with astonishing 
rapidity. In the way of flora we observed some fine ferns 
and lycopodiums, and a variety of plants and creepers with 
beautifully marked leaves. About 3.H0 p. in. we heard the 
sound of rushing water and shortly after reached the banks 
of a most delightful mountain torrent tearing down amongst 
granite boulders of all sizes and shapes ; this we were told 
was Bulu Laiiggiu, oi the source of the L ngg'ui River, and on 
this spot was Batu Sdinggaa (the squatters’ stone) or Batu 
Bcrkaeliang, to which a legend is attached that it was the 
first couch of the parents of the human race ; the details of 
the legend cannot be stated here, so I simply follow the ac- 
count of it given by Logan, who here first came upon the 
Lcnggiu on his return from the trip up Endau as already 
referred to. Another of our party being down with fever. 
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we determined to camp here for the night, and so we soon 
had a hut put up on the very brink of the torrent. Mean- 
while we had a delicious hath, after which we wandered up 
the stream and collected two or three uncommon ferns, one a 
very small ribbon like plant adhering to the rock by a thin 
film of root and soil, another was a foot high or so, with a 
delicate straight black stem, and a radiating crown of fine 
tapering leaves, also growing on the rock in the stream from 
a horizontally growing root. The bed of the torrent here is 
broken up granite, consisting mainly of quariz, with a little 
mica; the boulders differ somewhat in quality, some being 
rather sycintie, others more porphyritic in appearance ; good 
large blocks of solid quartz were also found in the becl of 
the stream, some of them shewing the regular prisms of 
quartz}- crystals. The soil on both banks was in some parts 
sandy, in others clayey, in others of a somewhat coarser tex- 
ture occasionally shewing a laterilic tendency which gave it 
a gravelly appearance, but this was more noticeable further 
up the country. 

Next morning we continued our journey about 8 a. m., 
leaving two of our party behind, one of them to look after 
the man who had succumbed to fever the previous day. 1 
gave the invalid a dose of quinine before starting, and left 
another for him to take if needed. The mail who had bro- 
ken down the first day had quite recovered. After two or 
three hours’ work in ascending and descending a series of 
hills with sandy and rocky streams between them, we had a 
steep climb up a slippery hill of rather superior looking soil, 
and after going along a narrow ridge at the top we came to 
a dip ; here we -were brought to a halt, and were told 
that this was the old boundary line between Pahang and 
Johor, hut that now it ran further North. Our path soon 
after descended and we very shortly had another steep 
climb up to a similar narrow ridge and in coming up with 
the leader were told they had just seen a tiger, or, as they 
more respectfully put it, a Duto, about 20 yards to their 
right who on seeing them made away down the slope; they 
nowrefusedto goanyfnrther till the whole party had collected; 
I was particularly struck with the blanched faces of our boys 
at the mention of the Dato having been so near (. 
ei J'JJ UU )• After this we were not long in coming to 
another halt for a more satisfactory purpose ; we had reached 
a large square block of stone which projected from the side 
of the hill, and whence we had a fine view of Beehuak and 
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Blunmt ; Beclraak with her twin "peaks to the right, Blunmt 
stretching away to the left, concealing behind her broad back 
Chimnndong, the third of the trio. These three hold an im- 
portant place in Benuak legends (I found the name acknow- 
ledged by the Dato, .who pronounced it as spelt, and talked of a 
“ Baja Benuak ’’ in old days.) As the result of my inquiries 
was to confirm the accuracy of Logan’s account, I cannot do 
better than quote his account of the origin of the Benuak 
country and race, and of the particular legend connected 
with Blunmt. “The ground on which “we stand 
is not solid. It is merely the skin of the earth 
“ (kfilit bumi). In ancient times Perman [the “ Allah ” of 
“the Benuak] broke up this skin, so that the world was 
“ destroyed and overwhelmed with water. Afterwards he 
“caused Gunong Lulumut [Blumut] with Chimundong and 
“ Bechuak to rise, and this low land which we inhabit was 
“ formed later. These mountains in the South, and Gunong 
“ Ledang (Mt. Opliir), Gunong Kap (Mount Kof, probably), 
“Gunong Tongkat Bangsi, andGurusng Tongkat Subang on 
“ the North, give a fixity to the earth’s skin. The earth still 
“ depends entirely on these mountains for its steadiness. The 
“Lulumut mountains are the oldest land. The summit of 
“ Gunong Tongkat Bangsi is within one foot of the sky; that 
“ of Gunong Tongkat Lubang is within an ear-ring’s length ; 
“ and that of Gunong Kap is in contact with it. After Lulii- 
“ mut had emerged, a praliu of pulei wood covered ove* and 
“ without any opening floated on the waters. In this Pirma.n 
“ had enclosed a man and woman whom he had made. After 
“ the lapse of some time the prahu was neither directed with 
“ or against the current nor driven to and fro. The man and 
“ woman feeling it to rest motionless, nibbled their way 
“ through it, stood on the dry ground, and beheld this our 
“ world. At first, however, everything was obscure. There 
“ was neither morning nor evening because the sun had not 
“ yet been made. When it became light they saw seven 
“ sindudo* trees and seven plants of rumput sambau. They 
“then said to each other, ‘ in what a condition are we, witli- 
“ out children or grand-children.’ Some time afterwards the 
“ woman became pregnant, and had two children, not, however, 
“ in her womb, but in the calves of her legs. Prom the 
“ right leg was brought forth a male, and the left a female 
“ child. Hence it is that the issue of the same womb can- 
“ not intermarry. All mankind are the descendants of the 

* Or sikududuk, a)common rliododendrum-like shrub. 
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“ two children of the first pair. When men had much in- 
“ creased, Piniam looked down upon them with pleasure 
“ and reckoned their numbers. 

“They look upon the Gunong Lulumut group with 
“a superstitious reverence, not only connecting it with the 
“ dawn of human life, but regarding it as possessedjof anima- 
tion itself. Lulumut is the husband, Chimundong his old 
“ wife, and Bechuak his young one. At first they lived to- 
“ gether in harmony, but one day Chimundong in a fit of 
“jealousy cut off Bfchuak’s hair. The young wife retaliated 
“ by a kick applied with such force to Chimundong’s head 
“that it was forced out of its position. Lulumut, seeing his 
“ mistake, stepped in with his huge body between them, and 
“has ever since kept them separated.” 

Some way further on we came to a tree where the path 
bifurcated, on which we found the initials of Mr. Hill 
and Che Yahya bearing date 18-1-79, and an arrow pointing 
to the left as the path to be followed by the Blumut-bound 
traveller; our predecessors had been taken along the right 
hand path and ultimately found themselves on the top of 
Bechfiak whence a still higher mountain was visible, so the}’ 
retraced their steps and took the left-hand path down to 
the gorge, through which runs a stream flowing down from 
the dip between Bliunut and Bechuak. Here they put up 
a hut and took up their quarters for the night, ascending to 
the? top of Blumut the fowing morning. We took the 
left hand path, and found ourselves, after the descent of 
an almost perpendicular steep of rich black soil, on the edge 
of the stream just mentioned, with Mr. Hill’s hut just fa- 
cing us on the other side of it. This stream, which gurgles 
down through rocks clothed with ferns and caladiums, is the 
source of the Kahaug, one of the tributaries of the Endau, 
and while our dinner was getting ready, we c-lambered up the 
rocks, and found besides ferns and caladiums, a small waxen- 
stemmed plant, thriving on the veriest minimum of soil, 
with the most beautiful leaves of a velvety brown-tintecl 
green, their surface traversed by veins of purest gold ; this 
plant, which seems to be an and idochilus of some kind, 
certainly carries off the palm from the silver, and the red and 
gold varieties. After turning in, we found the air very 
keen; and after a vain attempt to get to sleep in the usual 
amount of clothing, I was constrained to get up and don two 
or three additional layers of flannel, after which I contriv- 
ed to pass the night in barely tolerable warmth; the wind 
was blowing boisterously up the gully and through our hut, 
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so as to effectually clear out any little warmth created by 
our numbers, two hurricane lamps, and a fire on each side of 
the hut. 

At 7 a.m. we found the thermometer in the hut shewing 67°. 
Outside, at 4 a. m., it must have been three or four degrees 
colder. We left for the ascent to the summit about 8 a. m., 
the path at first leading clown a rather steep slope, but it soon 
began to ascend ; and the soil grew black and slippery, and 
the trees slighter in bulk but thicker in number ; they wore 
a thick coating of dripping moss which made their appear- 
ance very deceptive ; a stem apparently as thick as a man’s 
leg turning out to be no bigger than his wrist. After toil- 
ing and climbing and squeezing our way up for an hour or 
so, we reached the top of the ridge, where a furious wind was 
rushing by, hurrying along an unbroken succession of dense 
clouds ; a little further on we came to an opening on the 
eastern side with grass and bushes ; here we found two 
varieties of fern, very handsome, one I recognised, having met 
with it on Pinang Hill ; and Mr. Hullett has seen it at Wood- 
lands on the coast of the old Straits facing Johor Bharu; it 
is, I believe, the Dipteria Horafieldii : the other, I think, must 
be the Matenia Veetinata. These two ferns are described by 
Wallace in his work on the Malay Archipelago as rare species 
he found/m Mt. Ophir, — the latter, he adds, being only found 
on that mountain. The ferns we saw exactly corresponded 
with the engraving which accompanies Wallace's account of 
them, but none we saw exceeded two feet or so in height, 
whereas Wallace describes those he met as reaching a 
height of seven or eight feet and growing in groves. These, 
however, were found growing close to the Padang B&tu on Mount 
Ophir, probably a warmer and more sheltered spot, and the 
specimens we saw were likely to be dwarfed from their 
damp and bleak situation. We got several roots of both 
species, but I regret that none of them have come to any- 
thing. After another half an hour’s absolute climbing, in 
which we had to make constant use of the bcmossed stems 
around us, we gained the summit, which is extremely nar- 
row, hardly reaching 20 feet diameter anywhere; it consists 
of large blocks of granite, stunted trees, bushes, and the 
rasau which I had noted with equal surprise on the top of 
Panti ; it must be taken as an indication of dampness. In- 
tent on getting a view, we climbed on to the top of some of 
the rocks, but the clouds continued to sweep unbroken over 
us, and so we proceeded to take observations below the rock. 
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instead, and groped and slid about under them and the 
greasy black roots and soil between them with some success, 
finding a variety of ferns and damp plants ; most of the mois- 
ture-loving ferns we found are, I think, to be met with on 
Pinang Hill, but I came across one variety which is very 
like a creeper — the Malays call it “ baju-baju"’ — but which I 
had never seen or heard of before ; there was a good deal of it in 
one or two places ; it reaches about one foot in height and 
is very slight and delicate; it grows on a horizontal root 
with small fibrous tap-roots. We found a few orchids of the 
commoner sorts. We found also another growth which 
I have never seen before ; at first, among the other 
foliage, it looked like some kind of pine or fir, such as grows 
on Pinang Hill, but on examination it proved to b.e a creeper ; 
we did not find its root; we brought down a spray with us, 
which I have submitted to the inspection of Mr. Murton, the 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens. 

The summit of this mountain i» certainly a most extraor- 
dinary place, with its rocks and roots of trees so disposed 
in a continuous descent as to form a succession of steep and 
slippery caves, which constantly require climbing to get 
through, and where it is often difficult to get a footing. 
Native tradition has been wont to call this the house of the 
tiger race, but on the approach of the white man the race has 
been removed to the sister mountainof Chimundoug, where it 
will doubtless remain till the invasion of some adventurous 
“orangpiiteh” drives it back to that other stronghold of the 
race Gunong Lcdang (Mount Ophir). When on an expedi- 
tion to Mcntehak in 1877, I was informed that no one, not 
fcven a Jakun, had ever reached the summit of Blumut, 
Jakuns only passing over the lower points; the obstacle 
being tribes of huge and ferocious monkeys which rendered 
it dangerous, if not impossible, to attempt it. It is true 
that no Jakun had ever been to the top of this mountain, 
till one or two of them went with Mr. Hill a few days before 
us, but I regret to say that the monkeys were disappointing- 
ly timid and retiring ; not one ventured within sight of us. 

Having tied up our plants, we once more climbed on to the 
top of the rocks, and by 1 p. m. the clouds Lad all cleared 
away, and we had the satisfaction of a fine vi#w in all direc- 
tions ; the horizon, however, never quite cleared, remaining 
hazy to the last, so that we did not succeed in making out 
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Mount Ophir as we liad hoped to do. Immediately North 
of us lay Chimundong, a tine mountain, with two peaks some 
little way apart, little if at all inferior in elevation to Bhi- 
niut; their bases touch. N. W. some 15 to 20 miles away, 
rose Gii non" Jailing in Pahang territory. Directly South stand 
the twin peahs of Bcchnak, while S.S.E of her run the parallel 
ridges of Piseh'uigau (the old boundary) and Pc n in j an. Some- 
what hazy in the distance lay Gunong Piilei, about S. S. E. . 
Further to the East, about E. S. E., we noted Panti and Men- 
tchak with Scmbrlayang between them, and Bukit or Pen- 
al i Panjang (long ridge), Bukit 'Bulang (moon hilll, and 
Bukit Tambun Tulang (bone-heap hill) in the fore ground. 
East of North numbers of smaller bills could be seen, and 
nearer East still other heights of 'considerable elevation 
could be dimly descried in tire distance ; no one could 
identify these, hut I suspect them to have been Pulau 
Tioman and Ptilau Aor. The greater part of the country 
from S. to W., as far as we could see, appeared to be an 
unbroken level of jungle, but the rest is a tine country 
abounding in hills of all heights up to 3,000 feet, with 
numerous streams following iuto the Johor, Endau and 
Sedili. The soil runs through all the changes, from black 
mould to red clay and sand. We got down from the toil 
to our hut in time to collect a few plants from the rocky 
stream close to it. 

Next day, 3rd Feby., on reaching the Singgong stream, 

I collected a few pebbles of quartz, iron-tinted sand-stone, 
and various forms of granite ; I also found a lump of what I 
take to be a form of specular iron ore affected by water ; the 
sand in the stream contains small laminate prisms of mica. 
At Batu Setinggong, in the Iltilu Lhiggiu, ive collected the 
f crush nd mineral specimens already described and reached the . 
Ayer Putih (noted for its black mud), somewhat to our sur- 
prise, about 3.30 p. in. 

Left next (lay about b a. m., (after a row between two of 
our men, which was nipped in the hud at the first blow,) 
and reached our resting place of the first day at 10 a. m., 
where we found the fever-stricken man and his friend, who 
had been left behind at B;itu Setinggong, had made them- 
selves a very snug corner in the hut. After collecting to- 
gether here we set off again ; and when we got to the lower 
ground, which had all been under water before and given 
us so much trouble, we found the water had entirely dis- 
appeared ; so our progress was much quicker, and we 
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reached Ftngkalan Teba at 1 p. m., thus accomplishing iu 
"2 hours and 40 minutes a distance over which on the first day 
we had expended 4 hours aud a half. I had some talk with 
the Dato about various legends ; among others that of Bukit 
Peniabong, said to be a practicable ascent within the day, 
there and back, from KClCsa Baniak. The legend is 
that a cock-fight took place between Baja Chilian and 
another Baja of old times, the defeated bird flew away to his 
house at Bukit Bulan, while the victorious bird was turned 
into stone and still remains a mute but faithful witness to 
mark the spot where the tremendous conflict took place. The 
Dato informed me that he had seen the figure himself on 
the top of Bukit Pcniabong ; it was a good deal above life-size, 
he said, and just like a cock in white stone ; he added that 
the top of the hill was bare and a good view was to he had 
from it. Assuming that he really did visit the hill, it seems 
to me not improbable that this hill may turn out to be 
lime-stone, the most southerly in the Peninsula ; at present, 
I believe, there is no lime-stone known to exist South of the 
Selangor caves described in a paper by Mr. Daly, which was 
read at a meeting of the Society not long ago. Ifi the 
afternoon the Batin (nephew of the Dato and son of an old 
Jakun of our party', a young man, came in, after a successful 
chase, with a pelandok he had killed, and gave us a leg. 

5th. Had the pelandok leg at breakfast, and found it most 
excellent. I think it beats any kind of meat I ever ate ; it is 
something between a hare and chicken in flavour. Had some 
talk with the Batin and the Dato about religion, the origin 
of the tiger race, aud the camphor language. The legend of 
the tiger the Dato refused to communicate in public, and I 
had to go to a place apart before he would tell it me. 

In their own house tigers arc supposed to have the human 
shape, and only to assume the shape in which they are known 
when they go abroad. Their original abode is placed at 
Chcnaku in the interior of the Menangkabau country ; when 
they increased and crossed to the Peninsula they took up 
quarters at Gunong LCdang and in i ho Blurnut range. The 
legend of the origin of the tiger had better be related in the 
language iu which it was told me, Malay. It is as follows : 
‘■Pada zeman daliulu Baginda Ali Baja yang portama. 
“ Maka adalah pada suatu liari ia turun kasungei handak mandi 
“ strta mumbuat hajatnya. Maka pada kotika itu, keluarlah 
“sa-ekor kodok hijau deri sungei lain dijilatnya kepada 
” Baginda Ali itu. Maka adalah bibrapa lama kemdian deripa- 
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“da itu k6dok hijau itu mcnjadi bunting, sambil biAanak 
“sa-ekor barimau dcngan sa-ekor buaya. 

In connection with the foregoing, the Dato communicated 
to me the following : — 

“ Kalau chitl ek, kalau chatei 
“ Sangkut dahan pauli 
“ Matahavi jcntei barimau tuba 
“ Jaulx jangan dckat 
“ Aku tabu asal eugkau 
“ Mill a menjadi, Fatimah nfima 
“ Mak, nab! Musa naina biipa. 

“ Scgriehing scgriehang patali 
“Ranting digonggong angsa 
“ Taroh kunebi terkancbing 
“ Maka kunebi nabi tidak teruw.i 
“Tidak ternafsu terkancbing 
“ Brat buangkan liawa nafsu 
“Aku tabui turon teumron cngkau 
“ Mula menjadi.” 

Wliicli may be translated as follows : Even though they be 
“ withered, though they snap, may you be entangled in the 
“ boughs of the pauli tree till the sun falls old tiger, keep far 
“away and approach not, I know the origin of your first 
“ being, Fatimah was your Mother's name and the prophet 
“ Moses your father's.” 

[This appears to be a mistake, as Fatimah lived 1000 years 
after Moses, probably Baginda Ali should be substituted 
for Nabi Musa.] 

“ Snap snap go the twigs in the bill of the goose. Put on 
“ the lock and you are fastened up, once the lock of the 
“ prophet has been placed on you, no longer can you indulge 
“your desires, you are fastened up, heavy is the restraint 
“ placed on your desires. I know your original descent.” 

The above ser.ipali or charm is, it will be seen, for protec- 
tion against the tiger. 

It will be observed that these two legendary accounts of the 
origin of the tiger differ, the first tracing it to the frog, and 
that given iu the svrapah to Fatimah and Moses (or Baginda 
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Ali ). The explanation appears to me to be that the first is 
the real original native tradition, modified by the substitu- 
tion of Baginda Ali, a Mohomedan name, for that of the 
native prince who must originally have figured as the chief 
actor in the transaction ; while the account given in the 
second betrays the influence of Mohamedanism, to suit which 
it was evidently written, or at all events modified like the 
first. The theory of the semi-human nature of the tiger 
race in its home at Clnnaku. the original tiger being horn 
of a frog, may he accounted for bv its human paternity. 
Perhaps the legend in representing the tiger as descended 
from man and frog — the highest and one of the lowest of 
animals — indicates the combination of great and base qualities 
which is found in the tiger; or the frog may be intended to 
point to the readiness with which he takes to the water ; or, 
still more likely perhaps, the legend of his origin was framed 
after that of his dual nature, and to account for it. 


I made inquiries as to the camphor language in use by 
the aborigines and the Malays when in search of camphor. 
On this subject Logan makes the following remarks. 

‘‘ While searching for it they abstain from certain kinds 
“of food, eat a little earth, and use a kind of artificial lau- 
“ gunge called the lmhusa kapur ( camphor language).” jl 
found some difficulty in getting the words “ bahasa knpur’ 
understood; when my informants saw what T meant they 
exclaimed “oh lie means pantang knpur. ’’] “This I found 
“to be the same on the Srdili, the Endau and the Batu 
“Pa hat. Prom the subjoined specimens it will be seen that 
“ most of the words are formed on the Malayan and in many 
“ cases hv merely substituting for the common name one de- 
“ rived from some quality of the object, as • grass fruit’ for 
.“‘rice.’ ‘far-sounding’ for ‘gun,’ * short-legged’ for ‘bog.’ 
‘leaves’ for ‘hair,’ etc.” 


The Camphor Laxoeaoe. 


" I went through Logan’s list, and as I had a good many 
words given me which do not appear in his list, and where 
the words are the same several being sounded otherwise 
than his spelling would indicate, I insert them here in a 
third column.] 
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WORDS NOT MALAYAN. 

English. 

Logan. 

New. 

Wood 

chue 

kayu 

Stone 

cho’ot 

c-he-ut 

Rattan 

urat 

penerik ( M terik 1 

Rain 

kumeh 

kemeli ( of M kemah ) 

River 

simple 

simpeloh 

Clouds 

paeham tatengel 

serungkup j M rungkup ) 

Iron 

chaot 

peranehas 

Deer 

sabaliii 

sebaliu 

do krjang 

sungong 

sesunggong 

Hog 

samungko 

siimungko pemenggei (of M 
punggei ) 

Tiger 

silimma 

tumang 

Dog 

dupan, minehu 

mineho 

Elephant 

sagahtel 

besar penegap ( M tegap ) 

Rhinocros 

ehuwei jankrat 

sengkrat 

Bear 

ehuwei pangpang 

penlepok ( chuwei-M bina- 
tang ) 

Bee 

ehuwei dhan 

bani dahan t of M pok-pok ) 

White 

pintul 

selepoh ( of M sepoh 1 

Cold 

sfap 

siap 

Siek 

bfnto 

bintoli 

Tongue 

lin 

pelen 

Tooth 

pingrep 

pengrep 

Head 

piningol, tiloinbong 

peninggol i of M penanggal ) 

Heart 

mambong mirisit 

meresit 

Belly 

mambong 

mambong ( M mambong- 
^ empty ) 

Cloth 

pompoing 

pompoing, seseh 

Handkerchief 

tilombong 

eapu peninggol 

Trousers 

pirso 

do ( M perso’ to slip into 
a hole of the hand 
or foot, 

Spear 

pindiihan 

perdahan ( M dahan ) 

Dead 

pantus 

do 

To fell trees 

bantel 

membantil 

Parang 

piranchas 

peranehas (Mrantas) 

Sword 

peranehas panjang 

peinanchong ( M paneong ) 

Small knife 

kieho 

do 

Hill 

seng 

do 

Praku 

lop eh 

do • 

Betel leaf 

krekap iM krakaap ipemedas (M pedas) 

Gambier 

asse 

anse i ‘2nd syllable nasal J 

Many 

kon 

do 

Little 

sidukon(M sedikit) 

sedbkon 

To eat 

miniko, tiko 

iiLonc-koh. iof M tegok & to- 
gok t 

To drink 

jo'oh 

menuni 

To thirst 

bilo 

haus 

To lase [ lave ? 

libam 

berajul 

To sit 

bir.iyah 
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WORDS ROT MALAYAN. — Continued. 


English. Logan. New. 

To lay lye auibin liaiubin 

To go Litro bctroli 

To sell pit’ll beseleli 

Tired kabo pengaj ul 


WORDS ADAPTED FROM THE MALAY. 


Pepper, betel leaf 

Gambier 

Pinang 

Tobacco 

Hog 

Hair 

Eye 

Ear 

Robe 

Wind 

Hot 

Fire 

Musket 

Musket-ball 

Sun 

Moon 

A ruler 

Gold 

Tin 


piuiid.!s from pittas 
k.ipait — pair 
pongalet — ! peugelal 

D.PA.H. lvlet l buali kelat 
pengail — k;l il pengayal 

kakipanda - kak ipe ude 

(bum — dtiun penuran 

pingingo— jingo pcningok 

peniugar — dingar pendengar 

pdnelimin — ehhun penebium 

piniop— ti'ip piniup 

piniing — piugring pengering 

piningat— liangat pengangat 

jaubiini — j in bum 

ana be&an j.iubuni cbc’bt 

tonlcat trang — id toiigkat 

t' .nkat gbip — id — -do 

piningar — dingar orang moreiilali 

pimuning— kuning penehilci— ; Jclei 1 ) 


Dollar 
Silver J 
Star 
Oar 

To return 
Kris 

Small axe 
Large — 
Pirda 
C'ucoanut 

* Sugar 
Rice 
Paddy 
Trotvsers 
To buy 


pimuii — pun’ 

[ illabol' — labor 

pingowet unit 

belipat— —id 

tijam singkat--., 
pitting pining.!-. . 

pitting 

pt ruinliat — .. 

buub lciikor— ,. 

., pulo— .. 

pimani.s 

bnah rnniput — ,, 

si long bingkei 
naming . - . , 


peUlUtlLl 
peimmtol 
anak tougkat 
pengueh 
do 
do 

pitting peninga 
pemtiting 
do 

buali piilau 

pemanis 

do 


ma’a j id 


“* It is believed that if care be not taken to use the bassn 
" Jiapo r great difficulty will be experienced in finding cain- 
“pher trees, and tliat when found the camphor will not 
“ yield itself to the collector, whoever may have been the 
“ originator of this superstition it is evidently based on 
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“ tlie fact that although camphor, ttecs are ahimdant it very 
“ frequently happens that no camphor can he obtained from 
“ them. “Were it otherwise,'"’ said an old Bimui who was sin- 
gularly free from superstitions of any kind '-'camphor is so 
“ valuable that not a single full grown tree would be left 
“ in the forest.” Camphor is not collected by the ICrmun 
“ tribes, at least on the western side of the Peninsula and 
“ they are unacquainted with the Bassii kapor.” In com- 
paring the words in the above list I have to acknowledge 
the assistance of Inehe Moliamed Said, the Government 
Munslii. 


( I ) -' hani ” ( or Kmir ) weans the Wittres ;-like i-oot of a trece in Malay 
and “ dahan ” a Ware li, bid the way in ohich these words came to have the 
meaning given in the test are somewhat obscure. 



CAVES AT SUNGrEI BATE IN SELANGOR. 
Br D. D. Daly. 

(Read at a Meeting of the Society, held on 1th April, 1879.) 


A most interesting and important discovery of caves in 
the Native State of Selangor (near Ivwala Lutnpor) was made a 
few days ago by Mr. Syers, Superintendent of Police in that 
State. Whilst on a hunting excursion in search of elephants 
and other game, in company with an American naturalist, and 
wearily plodding their way through a dense tropical jungle, 
Mr. Syers was suddenly assailed by an unusual perfume, and 
on asking the Sakeis ( wild men ) who accompanied him and 
who were tracking an elephant, he was told that it arose from 
a large deposit of bat’s manure in some caves hard by. 
Mr. Syers entered these caves, and a party having been made 
up to explore them, the following account bv one of the ex- 
plorers may not be uninteresting : — 

“The party consisted of Capt. B. Douglas, H. B. M.’s 
Resident of Selangor, Lieut. R. Lindsellof H. M.’s 28th Regt., 
Mr. Syers, Supt. of Police, the writer, some Orang h'akei, and 
some police. 

“ Leaving Klang at 8 a. m. in the steam-tender “ Abdul 
Samat” and following up the Klang river a distance of 17 
miles, the rising township of Damansara was reached at 10 
a. m., thence a good road for 13 miles on ponies, and four 
miles through jungle, brought the party to the great tin-mining 
centre at Kwala Lumpor. 

“ From Kwala Lumpor to the caves, along a jungle track, 
all over very good soil, chocolate-coloured loam, and passing 
through groves of numerous fruit trees, a ride of about nine 
miles in a northerly direction brought us to the foot of a lime 
stone hill, about 400 feet high, with steep perpendicular sides. 
The white clefts of the hill glistened in the sunlight and at once 
indicated limestone formation. Durian trees grow at the base of 
this hill and threw their lofty branches, laden with fruit at 
this season. Half way up the hill, and through the rich-soiled flat 
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at the base runs a bubbling crystal streamlet over many-coloured 
quartz and blue and limestone pebbles, such as would gladden 
the heart of a trout-fisher to take a cast over. 

After reaching the hill we climbed about 50 ft-et over 
rocky boulders and stood opposite a large gateway, hollowed 
out of the limestone hill, a great cavern, looking black and 
ominous as we faced it, and the scent of the bat’s manure was 
strong. This is called the “ Gua I.ambong” (or sw inging or 
hanging cave), No. 1. Here tha Sakeis and others commenced 
their notes of warning as to the deep holes in this cave, and the 
party entered with cautious stops. The writer tried hard to 
take up a modest retiring position in the rear, like Mark 
Twain when there were rumours of Arabs at the Pyramids of 
Egypt, but he found that other members were also anxious 
to show their humility in staying behind, some stopped to tuck 
up their trowsers on account of the bat’s manure, another 
walked very suddenly on one side and stopped and closely ex- 
amined the nature of the limestone formation, and the worst 
ease of timidity was of one who foremost at the start, suddenly 
wheeled round to the rear saying lie wanted to light a cigar. 
However, having lighted torches the gallant representative of 
II. M.’s 28th Hegiinent, took the lead and boldly advanced. 
After a few' yards’ walking oil the soft elastic layer of the bat's 
manure, we had to throw away the damar torches, as the rosin 
from the damar that dropped on the manure set fire to it, and 
in their place long split bamboos were used for torches, which 
answered admirably. 

The appearance of this cave was very grand. On a main 
bearing of N. N. \V we walked for about a quarter of a mile 
over rocks and then gently over dry deposits of bat’s manure, 
which were from 3 to t> feet deep. The roof and sides of the 
caves, which were 50 to 70 feet high and some 00 feet w'ide, were 
beautifully arched, presenting the appearance of a great. Gothic 
dome, with curved arches and giant buttresses. Verily there 
was a stillness and sublimity in this work of nature that even 
surpassed the awe of the holy place raised by human art. 

Hanging from the eonctioidal arches of this vaulted dome 

a O 

were thousands of bats, whose flitting fluttering noises resem- 
bled the surcin*' of the sea on on iron-bound const. Arriving 
at the end of the cave we came upon an opening in the lime- 
stone crust above, which shed a soft light over the scene, a 
subdued tinge over the green-crusted walls at the top and a 
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softer halo ou the bright crystals of the stalactites. Care- 
fully taking away specimens of the stalactites and stalagmites 
we wended our way back to the entrance, and only reached it 
as the torches were nearly finished. 

There is a sort of alcove hollowed outside this entrance to 
the rich! hand by nature out of the rocks. A model cook- 
house with its stoves, fire places and a!! that would be neces- 
sary tor the most fastidious Eastern cook. 

It seemed a pity to leave such a delightfully cool atmos- 
phere for the heated exhalations without, but another attrac- 
tion awaited us and a cry of “Durians” recalled us to the 
most solid comforts of this life. Quantities of durians crew 
on the trees at the base of this hill — a sure sign of good soil in 
the Malay Peninsula — and after having a good meal of this 
delicious fruit, after a quarter of an hour’s walk in a northerly 
direction, we were led by Mr. Syersand the SciJtei to No. 2 Cave 
called “Gna Bclah ” (or the divided cave ) This cave was much 
lower in height than the last, but contained very fantastical 
limestone formations. The bearing was N. X. E. through these 
caverns, for about 10;) yards, but there were branches which 
might be explored if sufficient time allowed. Outside these 
two caves were very original drawings made by the 
with charcoal on the li ncstone walls, reminding us of our 
first efforts at making sketches of the human form. 

No. 3 Cave, “Gua Lada” (Pepper cave) called from the 
numerous chili trees growing near the entrance, is reached after 
another half a mile in a northerly direction. 

1 his and No. 2 Cave-, are both entered from the base of 
the hill, no climbing required like “Gun Lamb ing” (No. 1). 
This is planned in one vault running S. S. E., 9U yards long, 
with two side corridors at right angles on either side, and the 
crystalline deposits are more perfect than in No. 1 Cave- Here 
the limestone columns have joined the stalactites, and the 
stalagmites are more perfect, in some places, there are great 
pulpits overhung with canopies, whose brilliant crystalline 
fringes sparkle again in t lie garish glare of the torches, 
inducing the visitor again to think of this as a great 
church of nature. I lerc, fant. stically carved out of the rock, 
may he seen imitation umbrellas and couches and baths part- 
ly filled with bright waters that have dropped through the 
limestone ceiling. 
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It is strange that fossils could not be found anywhere. 
Nothing but thousands of tons of bat’s dung — itself a great for- 
tune in guano. 

From the absence of fossils or shells it would appear that 
the sea never reached any part of this bill 

Ihere are seven different entrances to this hill, and a few 
wild cattle, the ‘‘ Seladang,"’ roaming about here ; but 
there are large herds of cattle at “ Batang Kali,” near Ulu 
Selangor. Wild elephants arc plentiful, and Durians, Pelasan, 
Rambutan, Rarnbci, Mangostin and other large fruit trees grow 
plentifully in the rich soil surrounding this limestone hill, in 
the midst of the most luxurious jungle vegetation. 



GEOGRAPHY OF ACHIN. 

Translated for. the Society by De. Biebee. 

[The following notes on the Geography of the North-west- 
ern part of Sumatra are taken from a paper by Mr. T. C. R. 
Westpalm van Hoorn tot Burgh, published a short time ago 
in the *• Tijdsehrift van bet aarclrijkskundig gcnootschap te 
Amsterdam. ■ ” ] 

Achin lies between 95° 13' and 98° 17' East Longitude 
and between 2° 48' and 5° 40' North Latitude. 

The statements as to the extent of this territory, current up 
to the present time, differ materially from each other. Jdelvill 
van Carnhee calculates it at 924, Anderson at 1,200, Dijserink 
at 900, and Yeth at 900 square miles. 

Along the West coast an uninterrupted chain of moun- 
tains extends, known by the name of I’edir Daholi ; it is a con- 
tinuation of those mountains called the Bock it Barissan, which 
extend to the Ylakken Hock, the Western point of South- 
eastern Sumatra. These high mountains, which from North- 
west to South-east run right through Sumatra, divide Achin 
into two parts, the one sloping downwards to the West coast 
and the other to the East coast. 

As iu those parts of Sumatra, which have already been sub- 
jected to Dutch rule, so also in Achin the mountains are of a 
volcanic nature ; they are based on a foundation of trachyte, 
while in the upper layers granite, porphyry, limestone and 
sandstone come to the surface. 

The low coast lands, called by the natives ,; darat” or 
rantau,” are here and there broken by low chains of hills, but 
for the greater part they arc swampy and covered with dense 
woods. From Gape Diamond to the Tamiang river on the 
East coast alluvial soil is to be found, and here the mouths of 
the rivers are continually changing, an 1 the coast is intersected 
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with innumerable creeks. In this way the whole Eastern part 
of the North coast, as far as the promontory of Batoe Padir, 
presents itself as a broad flat range of coast land, while the 
Western part of the North coast bears the mountainous charac- 
ter common to the whole West coast of Sumatra. 

In the chain of mountains lie the following as yet scarcely 
known Volcanoes : — Not far from the North coast under 5° 26' 
30" North Latitude and 95° 41' 30" East Longitude is situated 
the Goenong Yah Moerah, otherwise called the Glawa, Lawa, 
Salawa and known also as the Goud or Koninginneberg. This 
mountain is 2,300 meteis high and wooded to the top. More to 
tlse East and extending in an easterly direction under 5° 10' 
North Latitude lie the Samalanga mountains. In the South- 
western province Alas, close to the Batta Districts, we find 
the Goenong Batoe Gapit. Besides these volcanoes the follow'- 
ing mountains are named in the paper. Eastward of the 
Gundor Koninginneberg or Goenong Pedir or Weesberg - al- 
ready mentioned, eastward also of Goenong Samalauga the 
Goenong Poedadah or Olipliantsberg, the Goenong Baugallang 
and the mountains South of I’asangan. South-east of these 
mountains is the crater Bockit Tjoenda in the province Tjoen- 
da, and in the province Gedong there is the Bockit Pasei, a 
long level mountain-ridge without a single prominent peak, 
which may be considered as a continuation of the Samahmga 
mountains, a range which probably terminates in the Bockit 
Tocmian. Further in the interior rise the Abong-ahong ancl 
in a South-easterly direction the Goenong Loese. Close to the 
West coast at the port of Ivloeang there are the Bockit Tem- 
baga or Koperheuvel, the Boekit Ivoeali at Ranoe North of 
Rigas Bay and South-west the Goenong Tainpat Toean. 

Along a considerable part of the West coast the moun- 
tains slope down to the shore, and in some cases rise from it 
very abruptly and are interrupted by parallel coast rivers. 
Only in those piarts lying more to the South-east, between the 
coast river Assahau and the place called Troemon, the moun- 
tains recede, and then not more than j to 1 J. miles from the 
coast. 


These narrow ranges of shore covered with rich woods of 
alders where the Settlements are situated, are very interesting 
in comparison with the steep densely wooded mountains. 
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'The rivers, taking their rise on the two principal chain?, 
an! having but a short course and a steep descent, are of little 
importance. Where there are no shoals, mud banks, or break- 
ers, such as are frequently found on the West coast, to ob- 
struct the mouths of the rivers, most of them offer a good 
anchorage for vessels of small draught. 


As one of the most important livers, we have to name the 
Acliin on the North-western point of Sumatra, which takes its 
rise on the slopes of the Gouuberg. Its depth is from (i meters 
to 12 meters and its breadth 100 meters, but its mouth is closed 
by a bar through which there is a passage, sometimes obstruct- 
ed, but with a fair wind it can be passed by sloops an 1 launches. 
The Lamhosi or Lamboes, Oc-nga, Paimah, Wailali, Sinagum, 
Trail", Toea, Soesoeh, Manging, Labocnn lladjii, and finally 
the Bakoengan close to the territory of Troemon are the more 
important rivers on the West eoo.-,t. 

The following rivers dh-einbogue on the North and East 
coast, viz . : the Kroeng bijalt, East of I'edropunt; the Bedir 
and the (Jighen (both flowing into the Pedir Bay), the Tje or 
Ajer Laboe, Sawan Samahuiga ( ii miles West of Oedjong 
Baja, a mountain river, very broad at its mouth); tiie Djimb 
Pedada, Djampo, Djoebi, Pasagun, lhtsei (30 meters broad but 
only 1 meter in depth at its mouth, while further up its depth 
is oo meters). The l ivers Belong, Pindjong, Limljoeng and lvo- 
qua disemboguing East of Tape Agum-agurn empty themselves 
into the sea at the same point. Two and a half miles further 
West of Diamond Promontory is the Kerty and then the 
Tjankoi, Pidnda, Legabatang, and Djnmboe Ajer or Zoetwater- 
riverat Diamond Cape, which forms the boundary of Kerti and 
Simpang Olini. 

Further East there are the mouths of the rivers Mentoei 
and Bekas, Rocsali, Bingin and Belas, Arakoendoer, Djollok or 
Djoelok, Boeging, Eagan and Edi, which are all connected 
with each other and form but ODe creek. These rivers, under 
favorable circumstances, are navigable even for schooners as soon 
as they have passed the bars. Then follow the Padawa Ketjil, 
Padawa Besar, Pembilan, Perlakh, Toeli Besar Lagoe, Baja, 
Baja Birim, Temboes, Pasir Poetili Bowan, Langsar, Badja- 
toea Bes.ir, and Tamiang, the latter forming the boundary 
between Achiu and biak. 
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The most important Promontories in the extreme North- 
west, west of the Acliin river, are : Nadjid, Raja or Ivoen- 
ingspunt and Mnsamoeka. Then follow on the West coast the 
Capes Sedoe or Siddoh, Dawai, Raioes or Rigas in the Rigas 
Bay, Aroen, Batoe Toetocng and T.-jellung, Boeboen, Alalaboe, 
Taripoh, Raja or Felix, Margging, ToeaD, and Mankies. On 
the East coast, East of the Acliin river, we find the capes A roe 
or Pedropunt, Batoe 1’ntili. Segi or Sagi, Merdoe, Radja, 
Pasangan, Djamboe Ajer or Diamantpunt, Perlakh, and Tarni- 
an_'. 


I In the spelling of the Native Names it has been attempted to fol- 
low the “ Straits ” system; The Dutch method has been left untouched.] 



ACCOUNT OF A NATURALIST’S VISIT TO THE 
TERRITORY OF SELANGOR. 

Br Wm. T. Hobnapav. 


( Bead at a Meeting of the Society , held on the 7th of April, 1879. J 

Wishing to obtain a glimpse of the Zoology of the Malay 
Peninsula, -and also to collect as many specimens of Mammals 
as possible, I determined to make a flying visit to the terri- 
tory of Selangor. Since that country has been hut recently 
opened up to Europeans and is thinly inhabited as yet, I ex- 
pected to find it a good field for collecting, and so it proved. 
Leaving Singapore on June 2nd, 1878, twenty-six hours’ 
steaming brought us to the mouth of the river Klang, about 
200 miles from our starting point. This is the largest river in 
the territory, and is about 150 yards wide near the mouth. 

For about 12 miles up the river the banks are low and 
swampy, covered to the water’s edge with the usual growth of 
mangrove and nipa palm ; and then we arrive at the town of 
Klang, the capital of the territory, situated on the first high 
ground. The fort is perched up on a hill overlooking the 
town, and on a higher hill a little farther back — as if to keep 
an eye over all — is the British Residency. 

I was very kindly received by Iler Majesty’s Resident, 
Captain Douglas, and during my entire stay in Klang I was 
very hospitably entertained by H. C. Syers, Esquire, (Superin- 
tendent of t’olice. 

I soon found there were no large or specially valuable . 
animals to be obtained in the immediate vicinity of Rhino', so 
I engaged a boat to take me down the river and up the coast 
a few miles by sea to a Malay village called Jerom, which is 
about one mile from the mouth of the Sungei Bulu, a little 
river fairly swarming with crocodiles. Here I lived twelve 
days in the house of Datu Puteh, and devoted all my energies 
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to crocodiles. I shot five with ray rifle, nnd five more were 
caught for me by Malays and Chinamen by means of the well- 
known rattan and bark-rope, with a stick tied in the middle 
cross-wise at the end of the rope and sharpened at both ends. 
Tiie largest crocodile I obtained (croeodilus poromts) was 12 
feet in length and weighed 415 pounds. Two others were 11 
feet, and another 101 feet in length, and of the ten specimens 
I prepared 4 skeletons, 4 skins, and 1 skull. 

Along this part of the const the shore is very low, and 
near the shore the sea is very shallow. For many years the 
sea has been gradually eating away the shore-line, and under- 
mining the cocoanut trees which grow close along the beach, 
until now the beach is thickly strewn with fallen trunks. At 
ebb tide the water recedes from the bench and leaves bare a 
great mud flat, nearly a mile wide, which is so soft and miry 
that it is almost impossible to effect a landing from the sea at 
that time. 

Back from the beach for an unknown number of miles 
extends a swampy wilderness inhabited at present only by 
wild beasts. Along the banks of the Stmgei Bulu, I saw 
where the high grass had been trampled down quite recently 
by what must have been a large herd of wild elephants, and t 
was told by the natives that wild cattle were plentiful in some 
parts of the adjacent forest. 

While at Jerom I made daily trips to the Stmgei Bulu for 
crocodiles nnd whatever else I could find on the mud flats at 
the mouth, which were always several feet above water when 
the tide was out. In this vicinity I noticed a goodly number 
of water-birds, notably a few pelicans, two species of ibis, a 
small white egret, the stone plover, a booby, two terns, snipe, 
sandpiper, &c. I often saw troops of the common kra ( maca - 
cus cynomolyus ) wading about in the mud under the man- 
groves, looking for food, and I easily shot several specimens. 
We once surprised a flue kra zaya (hyd rooannes salvator, 
found also in Ceylon) on one of the mud banks, and my boy 
immediately jumped out of the boat and gave chase. The mud 
came quite to his knees and bis progress was necessarily slow, 
but the iguana fared even worse, a: d after an exciting chase 
of about 100 yards (time about 20 minutes ! ) the reptile was 
overhauled and killed with a stick, it was a fine large speci- 
men, measuring (5 feet 2 inches. 
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At the mouth of the iSungei Bulu there is a temporary 
Chinese villnge inhabited by about forty Chinamen engaged in 
catching prawns on the flats and making them into blichamj. 
The village is dirty beyond desoi iption, and smells even worse, 
if possible, than the market for dried fish in .Singapore. 

While at Jerom, a fine otter (Infra !jpfo>ii/.r?) was 
brought to me by a Malay, and a Chinese fisherman caught a 
a spiny-backed ray f urcyymniLS asperrimus j, the largest 
specimen I ever saw of that species; the body measuring b feet 
in length. I noticed a number of old skins of the same ray 
lying about the village, ail of which were of large size, so it 
seems this species must be quite common on this coast. 

After spending a fortnight at Jerom very profitably I re- 
turned to Klang and prepared to make a trip into the interior 
in quest of large mammals. To my intense satisfaction, Mr. 
Syers obtained fourteen day.-,’ leave of absence and prepared to 
accompany me. Our main object was to find rhinoceros, and, if 
possible, kill one or two for their skins and skeletons. 

We left Klang on the evening of June 26th, and proceeded 
tip the river 18 miles by boat to Damasara, arriving there the 
same night Early the next morning wo set out for Kwala 
Lumpor, a large town 17 miles to the East of Damns ua, in 
the centre of the tin-mining district. A good carriage road is 
being constructed from Damasara to Kwala Lumpor, but at 
that time was completed for only about 12 miles, so that tiie 
remainder of the journey, which lay through dense forest and 
over very uneven and hilly ground, our baggage had to lie 
carried by coolies. Fortunately for us, Captain Douglas had 
very kindly arranged that our baggage should be carried by 
Government coolies, or we should have been entirely at tbc 
mercy of the natives, who would probably have charge. i us 15 
to 20 cents per kali for t ho trip, as they often do. The road, 
now nearly completed, will undoubtedly be of the greatest im- 
portance botli in developing the adjacent country and insuring 
1 he preservation of order. The Malays of the interior can no 
longer feel secure from the Klang Government, because of the 
former difficulty of conducting military operations against 
them, for, in my opinion, the making of good roads is the sub- 
jugation of Malays. 'The Damasara road is cut through the 
densest high forest I have seen in this part of the world, the 
trees being, as a rule, very lofty, of good diameter, and standing 
thickly together. The undergrowth is also very dense, com- 
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posed mostly of huge thorny ferns, and the soil is undoubtedly 
rich. Usually (he ground is high and hilly, so that swamps 
arc the exception and not tire rule. 

We passed through a number of old clearings, some of 
which had been abandoned utmost as soon as completed. It is 
evident that as an agriculturist, the Malay is not a success, nor 
does he scein to succeed even passably at it. It seems to me 
that those clearings should by all means he kept well in hand, 
and not allowed to grow up again into worse jungle than be- 
fore. 

From Kwala Ltimpor we went on six miles farther to the 
North, to a village called Data, on the river 13? lu, which falls 
into the river Klang : which is here a mere creek. We stayed 
at this place seven days, and hunted through the jungle in 
every direction for several miles. Finding that wild elephants 
were plentiful, we determined to bring down one for the sake 
of its skeleton. The second day out. we struck a fresh trail 
early in the morning and followed it diligently for some hours. 
We had two Jahtins as trackers, and were also accompanied by 
two policemen. The trail led us a merry-go-round through 
swamps of tall grass, through comfortably open forest, through 
tangled and thorny jungle that would have been very nearly im- 
passable lo us but for the broad trail left by the herd. At last, 
about 2. p in., after two hours’ wading through mud and water 
of various depths, we came up with the herd in the middle of 
a forest-covered swamp. We could not possibly have been led 
into worse ground. However, there was no help for it, so Mr. 
Syers and I undertook to stalk the herd, while each of our fol- 
lowers promptly swarmed up a tree. The herd consisted of 
eight or ten elephants, but there was no tusker to be seen. 
They were quietly browsing oil’ the tufts of glass which grew 
here and there, or breaking down branches for their favourite 
leaves. We selected our victim, the largest male in sight, and 
began cautiously working our way up to him. We had to 
climb over several rotten tree-trunks and piles of dead branches, 
to go through mud and water up to our knees, and it seemed 
to me scarcely possible lo get within proper range without bc- 
iug discovert d. Tut we persevered, and at last fetched up be- 
hind the root of a fallen tree within fifteen paces of our ele- 
phant, who was standing broadside on. Just as we raised our 
rifles, he stooped his head almost down to the ground, hut We 
quietly waited until he raised it again, ami then at the word 
our rifles rang out exactly together. The elephant sank down 
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where he stood, then struggled to rise again, when we both 
fired ayain, and one hall took effect in his brain He gave a 
tremendous shudder, settled down where he stood with his 
back up and his legs all doubled under him, and in a couple 
of minutes was quite dead. 

He was a male specimen with tushes only, and not quite 
full grown. His back was completely encrusted with a hard 
cake of dry mud to protect him from the swarm of huge flies 
that constantly followed him. Being amply provided with 
knives and whetstones, we set to work on the spot to cut out 
the skeleton, and the following day mustered a gang of coolies 
who carried the bones out of the jungle to our quarters at Batu. 

Elephants are plentiful throughout at Selangor territory, 
and particularly so in -the Ivwala Lumpor district. They of- 
ten do great damage to the paddy-fields and gardens, and oc- 
casionally an old rogue pulls down a Malay house. It is my 
opinion that it will soon be found necessary for the Government 
to offer a reward for dead elephants in Selangor, or they will be- 
come a great nuisance to the native agriculturists. It is not 
likely that elephants will ever be caught and trained to ser- 
vice in that territory, and hence the quicker they cease to he a 
dreaded nuisance the better. 

We were at Batu in the durian season, and often visited 
the trees in the forest when the Malays were collecting the 
fruit as fast as it fell. I/ike the J alums, they build little huts 
high up against the trees, usually 15 or 20 feet from the ground, 
to get out of the way of wild beasts. But the rascally ele- 
phants often take the trouble to pull down even those high 
platforms and Tighten the inhabitants half out of their wits. 
The herd to which wc paid our respects had just the night be- 
f .re visited several durian camps and had torn down the high- 
est platform of all, as if to show the Malays that it was of no 
use trying to build a hut out of their reach. Of course the Ma- 
lays fled to. the jungle. There are several large caves in the 
vicinity, and the Jakuns are in the habit of taking refuge in 
them when the elephants become too neighbourly. 

Wild cattle {bos snndaicHs) are common in the densest 
■ angle near Batu, and on one occasion Mr. Syers caught a 
glimpse of one individual, but was unable to get a shot. We 
often saw their spern, and spent some time in hunting for them, 
but did not succeed in bringing off a specimen. The inevi- 
table kra ( mucn cm cynomoUjus j was often seen ; and squirrels 
were aEo plentiful ; we obtained 1 species. Rhinoceros horn- 
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bills ( B. rhiiiocerous j .^ere'frequently seen, and we obtained 
'one good specimen. , The “Malays and Jakuns brought us many 
specimens, of the beautiful little mouse deer f tragulus J ,2 spe- _ 
cies, and several small /e/iV/ai whieh they had caught in traps. 
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After remaining a week at Batu, wherein we devoted our 
entire time to col leCting mammals, we packed np our elephant 
skeleton and other specimens, and sent them down to Klang by ?. 
the riyerf while we returned to Kwala Lumpor. We visited 
..pn^ ftftlre'tik piines, and the Captiab China very kindly gave , .. 

a fiikudW' specimen tin ore of various qualities from severg^ > 
-Miflererft' liih^eS. > He also entertained us very hospitaMy 
dndeech hndAfunvedus every courtesy and kindness. We then 
returned ^td lhamasara, and just as we were taking the boat to 
' go dbvW ^'Klangj We Msere somewhat startled at hearing the 
.'i^eatj-nl^if^fttrunip^Htote of an elephant iu the jungle closet 
>td'the*;|5$15£e station’.- ■'Elephant-hunting in Selangor can nqver 
bs anyftTU'g else than the hardest of hard work, owing to- the 
density of the jungles and the depth of the mud and water 
through which 'every elephant trail is sure to lead. For the 
.Sidjtte reason it is Unsually dangerous also. . , • 
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the six weeks I packed up a goqdly 


|ting of -the skins and skeletons of ; 
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colkcthm,! . 

; and amcodUgs/reptiles and fishes in spirits, rocks, mineral 
<hc., »pd took my departure for Singapore, highly grajjfiei 
with what I had seen and accomplished, and with the kind aid 
hospitable treatment I had received from all the -Europjj^n 
.. Officers of the Government. Jr * . 

^ •• * - 

^ • It is beypnd the scope of these notes to .attempt giving - 
v$ve» an oniifie of the general Natural History of SlelangOv 
and I shall,' qpto (me myself to that branch to which I paid 
viz*) Mammals. Since my visit to. .that 
egoantig^ ipy friend Mr. Syere has collected and sent, hie a 
f gbwjt ntunber of mammals, of which several species are' new ■ 
in my Selangor collection. I present herewith a list of such 
.. species as I have now in that collection, and I also, include 
^certain others of which T have seen either skins or Jive ani- 
mals in Selangor. To my certain knowledge the species enu- 
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merated helovy are found, having been either- “collected” 
r ‘‘ observed.” Of course there are many other mammals which 
could have been met with in a longer stay, and will, in alt}© 
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yviut* imvt? ueeu wimi m n longer suiy, unu will, 
time, be added by other observers to the following list. 
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is gf-a professional Surveyor' 
fcbntributed something ,to 
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Gunong Asal bears almost due East from Gunong Pondok 
and is distarft from it about 38 miles in a direct line. 

Returning to Karnpong Langkor I followed tbe Sun- 
gei Kerbau to its junction with the 
iMuk D ° el KerVjaU an<l Plus riTer, which latter I went up as 
far as it was navigable for boats of light 
draught. 

The Plus is a very fine river, aud although several of the 
rapids* are tedious, the river can be much improved, should 
there be sufficient traffic ou it to justify the expenditure 
of a few hundred pounds sterling. 

From all I heard and personally saw I feel convinced 
that the Plus Valley generally is ex- 
Tin and soil in Plus eeedingly rich in Tin deposit. Certainly 
Vahey- the soil on Gunong Asal is very supe- 

rior and well adapted to Coffee-growing, while in the valley 
it is no less so for most low country products. 

I must have been some 50 miles up the Plus river at 
the rapid + above referred to, and 
Jeram Dina (Rapid.) f rom w hat I saw in a short walk along 
the bank still further tip I think it quite possible that 
had I lifted the boat over the rapid (not a very bad one) I 
might have gone much further up, as the river seemed 
broad and deep for a considerable distance. 

Returning to Kuala Kangsa vii Plus and Perak river 
I proceeded to Thaiping. 

Before starting for the interior again I tooked the 
necessary levels for a proposed tramway 
T raraway to Thai- from Telok Kertang to the market place 
P in s- at Thaiping. The information so re- 

corded will be sufficient for all working plans and estimates, 
but I will have to extend the section and forward particulars 
from Ceylon hereafter. 

My next journey through the State commenced at 
Thaiping and took me across the 
3rd journey to Sela- upper waters of the Kurau, Hijau, and 
nia, Inas, &c. other rivers to Kuala Selama. 

From Kuala Selama I ascended the Selam| river by 
boat, proceeding as far as it was navigable for small craft, 

- - -*- — 

♦Notably Jeram Dina where I turned, 
f Jeram Dina., 
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and from this point visited Gunong Inas one of the most 
southerly points of the Titi Bangsa range which forms the 
extreme northern limit of the State of Perak. 

Inas, at least the particular summit ascended 
by me, stands rather over 5,0Q0 feet 
above sea level, but the section of this 
group of mountains which more parti- 
North limit of the State, rise to an 
than 6,000 feet in some parts probably 
hove sea level, and is known as Titi 


Gunong 


(runong Inas, height 
5,000 feet. 


cularly mark the 
elevation of more 
almost 7,000 feet 


Bangal. 

The weather proving cloudy it was not until after 
remaining several days on Inas summit 
Titi Bangsa. About 0 that I obtained a complete are of hori- 
to 7,000 feet in height. zo)1 [ a ] <anc | vertical angles. Inas ob- 
serves all the ranges I have hitherto enumerated (with the 
exception of those in Kinta and in. the South-east of that 
district), right round the circle to the Titi Bangsa summits 
close at hand, and on which would be placed the extreme 
northern station in this series of triangulation. 

On descending Inas I next proceeded in a northerly 
direction to the Krian river, and taking 
boat from the highest point to which 
the river can bo navigated, followed its course to the 
boundary of Province Wellesley at Parit Buntar and from 
there went to Tiiaiping via Penang. 


Krian river. 


Before 


leaving 


Observation from Pe- 
nang bill signal sta- 
tion 2,550 feet. 


Penang I visited the signal station on 
the hill there, and obtained recipro- 
cal observations on Gunong Inas station, 
which I erected before leaving that hill 
and which was distinctly visible al- 
though situated at a distance of some 45 miles from the 
flagstaff. 

The completion of Mr. Low’s programme next took me to 
Durian Sebatang. Before leaving this 
Observations from place I observed from' Bukit Tunggal 
near Kampong Gajah in that locality, 
and secured bearings on Pulau Sembi- 
lan Islands, mouth of Perak river near Pangkor, the Din- 
dings, and other ranges. 

The country near and to South-east of Durian Sebatang 
is not so well adapted to triangulation ; nevertheless the 
system can be extended here also when necessary. 


Bukit Tunggal; height 
about 500 feet. 
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Hereafter I visited the Bemam river (the southern 
limit of the State) and went up as far 
Bernam river. Sim- as Si inpan g — the end of the deeper 
pang. &c. portion of the river and where poles 

take place of oars for navigation further up stream. 

On the Bernam I steamed up as far as "Kampong Chan- 
kat Berhitam* a distance I put down at not less than 76 
miles. Taking boat at Berhitam I went up 7 to 9 miles fur- 
ther and found soundings to be 10 to 17 feet as far as 
Simpang, where the river divides and shallows. 


A Tiger’s Wake. 


[ The following extract from the Diary of the Resident 
Officer at Langat describes the supei'stitious feelings of 
Malays, common amongotherorientalsalso, towards theTiger.] 
“ At 10 a. m. a great noise of rejoicing with drums and 
“ gongs approaching Jugra by the river was heard, and on 
“ my questioning the people, I was told Raja Yakob had man- 
{£ aged to shoot a Jugra with a spring gun, behind Tiger hill, 
“ and was bringing it in state to the Sultan. I went over 
“ to the Sultan’s at Raja Yakob’s request, to 3ee the 
“ attendants on the slaughter of a Tiger. The animal was 
“ supported by posts and fastened in an attidude as nearly 
“ as possible approching the living. Its mouth was forced 
“ open, its tongue allowed to droop on one side, and a small 
“ rattan attached to its upper jaw was passed over a pole 
“ held by a man behind. This finished, two swords were 
u produced aud placed crosswise, and a couple of Panglimas 
“ selected for the dance ; the gongs and drums were beaten at 
“ quick time, the man holding the rattan attached to the 
“ tiger’s head pulled it, moving the head up and down, and 
« the two Panglimas, after making their obeisance to the 
“ Sultan rushed at the swords and holding them in their 
“ hands commenced a most wild and exciting dance. They 
“ spun around on one leg, waving their swords, then bounded 
“ forward and made a thrust at the tiger ; moving back 
■“quickly with the point of the weapon facing the animal ; 
“ they crawled along the ground and sprung over it uttering 


* From the Kaala Bernam, 
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“ defiant yells, they cut and parried at supposed attacks, 
« finally throwing down their weapon and taunting the dead 
“ beast by dancing before it unarmed. This done Inas told 
“ me the carcase was at my disposal. 

“ The death of this tiger now establishes the fact of the 
“ existence of tigers here, for asserting which I have been 
“ pretty frequently laughed at. However, this is not the Ju- 
“ gra pest, a brute whose death would be matter for general 
“ rejoicing, the one now destroyed being a tigress 8 feet long 
“ and 2 feet 8 inches high.” 

° A 


Breeding Pearls. 


[The following paragraphs respecting “ Breeding Pearls,” 
extracted from Land and Water under the dates annexed to 
them, may be of interest.] 

The glass tube now before me, so kindly provided by Her 
Highness the Ranee of Sarawak as a test of the credulity of 
the inhabitants cf the British Isles, contains a few genuine 
seed pearls of the Meleagrina and five small marine 
shells — Cowries or Cyproea, sub-genus Trivia of Gray, which 
represent the rice. The specific distinctions of these small 
trivia are so minute that this individual species has been from 
time to time variousty described. It is the Cyproea oryza of 
Linnceus and of Lamarck ; C. intermedia of Kiener ; C. in- 
secta of Mighels, and will doubtless receive other designations 
from daring conchologists, who delight in a religious dissent 
from the opinions of their predecessors. The so-called rice is a 
marine shell of the geuus Cyproea, the end or apex of each 
example carefully filed or ground ofi* to represent the effect of 
having been fed upon by the pearls. The whole is a deliberate 
and barefaced imposture, and it is to be hoped that when some 
generations hence this miserable myth again crops up in fclm 
repetitive operations of history, some more powerful pen than 
mine may find employment in denouncing the shameless at- 
tempt to impose upon the credulity of the scientific world. 

(Signed) Hugh Owen. 


December 25, 1878. 
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Two or three months ago I saw mention made of them by 
Major MacNair, R. E , in his work “ Perak and the Malays,” 
and some years ago a work on Borneo, Sarawak, &c. made an 
especial allusion to them. But both authors spoke of the 
thing rather as a .nyth. It would be truly worthy work for 
you and a small council of your friends and brother savants 
to solve this mystery. Procure another hatch of these pearls 
which are known to experts by their general appearance ; lock 
them up (when in council assembled) for six months or so, 
and at the end of that term reveal to the public whether the 
pearls have increased. ' 

(Signed) Frank Btjckland. 

November 16, 1878. 


Pearls are composed of aggregated minute crystals of 
carbonate of lime. But we are apparently stumped at the out- 
set, for crystals can only grow in solution, and the conditions 
in which pearls breed are, “that they be kept in a dry box.'’ 
However, we must make the best of things as they are. There 
is always water present in the air as aqueous vapour, varying 
in quantity according to circumstances ; and the extreme limit 
of that quantity is determined bv the temperature. Carbonic 
acid is also a constant constituent of the air, the normal 
amount being about 0.4 per ceut. by volume; and there are 
always solid particles of organic and inorganic matter, varying 
in quantity and quality according to obvious conditions. We are 
told that it is necessary for the production of new pearls that 
nutritive material he provided in the shape of grains of rice. 
Bice like the grains of all cereals, contains lime, chieflv as the 
phosphate, and to some extent also as the carbonate. As pearls 
are composed of carbonate of lime it. is probable that these 
earthy salts are the source from which the young ones are 
formed. As a confirmation of this I may mention that the old 
hook previously alluded to states the Japanese use not rice, but 
a cheek-varnish prepared from a particular kind of shell. The 
preference of rice to other grains may be explained by the fact 
that it is the chief support of the inhabitants of warm countries 
where breeding pearls are found, and hence is most easily 
obtained. In the neighbourhood of chalk cliffs or limestone 
rocks, from the triturating effects of atmospheric agencies, 
both chemical and physical, the dust floating in the atmosphere 
is largely composed of carbonate of lime in an excessive- 
ly fine state of division. It is just possible that similar 
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causes may operate on the lime salts of the rice includ- 
ed with the breeding pearls, and that so the air may 
become charged with an infinitesimal quantity of lime dust. 
During the day the temperatnre of the air is higher than at 
night, the range being greatest in tropical latitudes As before 
remarked, the quantity of aqueous vapour capable of being 
held in suspension by the atmosphere varies with the temper- 
ature. At 32 decrees Fahrenheit it is about 2 grains to the cubic 
foot ; at 77 degrees Fahrenheit, 10 grains ; at 100 degrees 
Fahreuheit it is about 20 grains* Should the temperature 
during the night fall below the point of saturation for the 
vapour contained in the air, the latter is condensed into 
liquid globules, and dew begins to fall, carrying with it in its 
descent the floating dust particles. In such a case, within the 
box containing the pearl there will fall a fine moisture and 
lime dust, and the pearl will receive its share, becoming 
coated with a delicate film. Sometimes no such deposit will 
take place, and sometimes it will be more appreciable than at 
others, according to the amount of vapour with which the air 
is charged and the variation in the temperature. During the 
liiuht the moisture, together with the carbonic acid of the air, 
will act on the lime particles, dissolving them. Those of the 
carbonate of lime will enter info solution as the bicarbonate, 
in exactly the same way as water passing over a calcareous 
soil acquires the property known as hardness. The phosphate 
will he partially decomposed by the carbonic acid, and also 
become dissolved as the bicarbonate. Hence ultimately the 
pearl is covered with an exceedingly weak solution of the 
bicarbonate of lime. Next day, with returning heat, the 
moisture evaporates, the carbonic acid is given oft', and car- 
bonate of lime is precipitated in a manner exactly 
analogous to the way in which stalactites are formed, except, 
that in the latter the deposit is amorphous, while on the pearl 
the molecules are induced by the pre-existing crystals to 
assume a defiuate polar arrangement which results in crystalli- 
sation. The effect of all this would be that a uniform or nearly 
uniform deposit would take place over the whole of the pearl, 
lint suppose that on its surface there should happen to he a 
slight irregularity, such as might he caused by the projecting 
angle of any crystal, the moisture, according to tiie law's of the 
surface-tension of a fluid, will run together, and cling around 
the prominence. (This is simply illustrated hv spilling a little 
water on a plate, and introducing a pellet into its midst, when 
the water will be seen to be heaped up round the pellet. 
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Hence, when the moisture evaporates, a greater deposit will 
take place at this spot than any other part of the pearl, and the 
irregularity will be gradually increased. In process of time a 
nodule will appear, formed of minute crystals grouped in a 
spherical form, which is the figure of the equilibrium that any 
agoreuate of unite tends to assume under the influence of 
mutual attraction, and supported on a slender pedicle. As the 
sphericle increases in size, the force of gravity overcomes the 
cohesion of the pedicle, and a little pearl lies alongside the old 
one. Consecutive deposits will continue to be made on its sur- 
face, causing it to yrow gradually larger. But as the surface of 
a sphere only increases as the square of its diameter, while the 
mass increases by the cube, the growth of the pearl will be 
most rapid when it is small, and the additions made to its bulk 
more imperceptible the larger it gets. And so we are told it 
takes three years for anew pearl to be formed, but forty years 
for it to attain “the size that jewellers generally set, three in a 
ring.” Such au hypothesis must be taken for what it is worth. 
My object is uotso much to offer a solution of the problem, 
as to indicate that, through the operation of natural causes, of 
which, possibly, science is ignorant, it may be that pearls pro- 
liferate in the manner that is alleged. 


4tli January, 1879. 


(Sd.)_ W. M. 


The Maritime Code and Sik S. Rafel.es. 
(See Paper at pay e 52.) 


In the Weekly Register, a newspaper fomerly published 
in Malacca, there appeared in the year 1840, a translation of 
the Malay Code, with some remarks on Malay Codes, and on 
the aboriginal tribes of the Peninsula, and with translations of 
two Malay Manuscripts, one regarding the Menangkabau 
in Johor, the other relating to the first arrival of the Portu- 
guese in Malacca. 

This Series of papers was begun on the 9th January, 
1840, and was completed on the 3rd September of the 
same year. 

The name of the translator is not given, but the paper 
is described as “an original fragment of an unpublished 
manuscript/ 5 
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In 1877, Mr. Hervey having extracted it from the 
“ Weekly Register ”, had a few copies of the Maritime Code 
printed for private distribution. Mr. W. E. Maxwell, who 
obtained a copy, was struck by the internal evidence and 
by some remarks of Newbold pointing to Sir Stamford 
Raffles as being the true though unacknowledged author of 
this paper ; and communicated to the Society his reasons 
for thinking so in a short Memorandum. It was shortly 
after ascertained that Mr. Maxwell’s suspicions were 
correct, and that Sir Stamford Raffles had in fact commu- 
nicated this paper to the “ Asiatic Researches ” in 1809. 

The question, however, still remains : how came the editor 
of the “ Weekly Register ” to be ignorant of this ? there 
can be little doubt that he published the paper from M. S. S. 
for it is full of errors which would be otherwise un- 
accountable. 

But how did he come across the M. S. S. ? Possibly 
they were left by Raffles with some friend in Malacca, and 
after changing hands were ultimately made use of by the 
Editor of the Weekly Register. In Raffles’ Memoirs by 
his widow, ed. 1830, extracts are given of the paper as it 
appeared in the “ Researches,” and a comparison of these 
with the Code as re-printed in the Malacca paper, shews 
that in places the latter is the more full of the two, which 
suggests the inference that it was printed from the original 
and unrevised M. S. S. of the author. It would be interest- 
■ ing to discover these if they are still extant in Malacca. 

The errors in the Code as it appears in the Weekly 
Register, are numerous, and many of them important. Th e 
bulk of these have been corrected in the present re-print 
by Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Hervey, who have also appended 
a few explanatory Notes. The “ Maritime Code” alone is 
in this Number, the “Remarks” being reserved for the 
next. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


GENERAL MEETING 

HELD OH 310 HI) AX, iax;i 00 TO BEL, IV P. 


PbESEXT. 


The Venerable Archdeacon G. F. IIosE, m.a. . < PrfuJ'-nt ) 
A. 31. Seixxeb, Esq., (Honorary Secretary.) 

Jas. 31illeb, Esq., (Honorary Treasurer.) 

1). F. A. ITebvey. Esq. 

E. V. Hur.LF.TT, Esq., m. a. 

G. A. Eemu, Esq. 


lesiJ.es 

3Iembees axd Vis iron*. 


The hrimites of the last 3Iecth:g are ’■end and i cnllrreV 

The following gentlemen, recommended by the Council, are 
fleeted Members 

The Hon'ble S. Gilfit.t.ax. 

The Ilon’ble E. E. Isemoxoeh. 

C. Stbixgeb. Esq. 

The President explains to i lie ('nutt'-il, tint f..i:r at niths have 
been allowed to elapse since the last General hireling, owing t«. 
the absence from the Society of several of the most active 3 Lumbers 
of the Council. 

The President also states that action has been taken by the 
Council upon several matters of importance, some reference to 
which will be of interest to the Society. 

1. A reprint of the standard 3Ialay v. eric Hib'i'it AhUillah 
has been undertaken by the Socictv, with the a-.:i truce et the 
Education Department. 



I. ri: "* wiecl'i Livy nt words '■elected, to assist in the nil or- 
1 ■ 1 ^ T - of wild tribes. has, now been issued, some .Ldr.v 
l , ,v. mg : sv;i ivu'k.l hv - very careful consideration of the I : t of* 
tv>’r.- t Motive words, -tm! "y the labour of translating them jr u-h 
r. s r,-a ;-t; ni-o) into French. Gorman, Dutch, and f Dan- 
ish— Furm.i.t'. lr nonages ui most service in reference t.j the pur- 
poses yi Fee Stood \ . 

Cupioa of the vocabulary have already been circulated among 
ihu.-o rtrident in the Native State’, Sumatra, and Sarawak, and 
communicated to the .earned Societies of neighbouring Colonies. 

•'>. Tilt* new man, to be published with the aid of Government 
under the auspice.' of this bocielv, is now ready for nriuting. and 
wilt be sent home !iy rue i:e.\i mail. 

4. Messrs. Tc: pm.ti & Co. of London, and Messrs. Ltncrx 
Jt Co., of Paris, have written to reqir'st that they may he the 
rcco. tithed Agents i i the society in London and Paris, respectively, 
for the s„le or the Journal, aud the Council has acceded to their 
request. 

A paper upon lice Kin la District of Perak, by Mr. II. VC. C. 
Leech, is then read by the Secretary. 

An account of certain Sakci Visitois to Perak, by Mr. IV. E. 
Maxwell, is read by the President. 

An account of his ascent of the Johor River and Gunong 
Bldmut is read by Mr. D. F. A. Hun vet. 

The Secretary makes a statement to the Society respecting 
the Journal (No. III.), the printing of which will, it is hoped, ba 
completed shortly, so as to ensure its publication before the close 
of the month. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HELD AT THE RAFFLES LIBRARY AT S.3D r.M., 

ON FRIDAY, THE 30xu JANUARY, LSXO. 

Present. 

The Venerable Archdeacon G. F. Hose, At. a., ( President .) 

A. M. Skin-xeu. Esq., ( Honor, 'in/ becivfit ••</.) 

Edwin’ Koek, Esq., (Honorary Treasurer.) 

N. B. Dennys, Esq., Pit. D. 

G. A Reyie, Esq. 

besides 

Meyibees and Visitoes. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting arc read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen, recommended by the Council, are 
elected Members : — 

L. H. "Woods, Esq., (Malacca.) 

M. Sen a At i*n, Esq,, (Ehio.) 

P. N’cy, Esq., (Singapore.) 

On the proposal of Mr. C. A. RemA seconded by Dr. Dennys, 
H. H. The Maharaja of Johor is elected am Honorary Member 
of the Society. 

The Secretary reads the Council's Report. The Treasurer reads 
the Council s Financial Account for ltj70. it is proposed, second- 
ed, and adopted, that the Reports be printed. 

Tbe President addresses the Society, and concludes by resign- 
ing, on behalf of himself and the other Officers and Councillors, 
the offices they have held during 1x79. 

The Officers and Councillor.- for 1SS0 are ballotted for, Messrs, 
Bessys and Koek kindly undertaking to act as Scrutineers of the 
ballot. Before ballottiug for the new Officers, the President states 
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to the, Meeting that it is the w Pit of himself and all the present 
office-bearers that the election about to take place should he made 
■without nnv regard to the present holders of office, who are them- 
selves particularly desirous to see new names on the roll of the 
Society's Officers. 


The election of Officers then proceeds, and the following arc 
declared to have been elected for lbSO: — 

President . — The Venerable Archdeacon G . F. IIose. m . a . 

Vitr-Prrsiih‘nf (Si,it)'ipore ). — The Hon’ble Cr.cu, C. fSiimt. 

Pier- PresiJent ( Peniniq V — The Hon'blc 0. >1. lit yin g. 

Honorary Set retail/. — ,F. A. Sw e/iteniiaw. Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer. — Edwin Konic, Esq 

Members. 

1ST. B. Dennys, Esq., Fh. D. ; E. W. II yllett. Esq., \r a. ; 
\V. A. PicKEitixo. Esq. ; U. A. Lyme, Esq ; A. M. Skinner, Esq. 

A vote of thanks is passed to the outgoing Officers. 

A paper is read by Mr. E. V. Bmcii on the Vernacular 
Press of the Straits. After some remarks from Dr. Dennys. 
regarding the establishment of a Chinese -New spa per, the meeting 
separates. 


The Council's Annual Report for 1879. 

The Straits Viatic Society has now completed the second rear 
of its existence: and notwithstanding some difficulties inseparable 
from its position, its work lias been carried on during the year 
1 S7i) iu accordance with the original programme 

There were last year eight applications to become Members, 
and eleven resignations 

The Society on the 1st January, 1S80, comprised ■— 

The Patron . — Ail office which His Excellency the Admi- 
nistrator, Major-General Anson, c.ji.g., was pdeased to accept 
last May. 

4 Honorary Members . — The Eaja of Sarawak, Baron 
Mac lay, Kevds. L’ Abbes J. Payee and J Pkuuaii. 
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139 Ordinary J[e-r.l- r* 

The Officers and Members •>£ the Cmm-il. v.l.o -■ Tt ■: '>n j- 
now before the Nuriety, wore elected, as laid down ;;; J ti ; !-> 1 r.t 
the Annual General Meeting hi Id nn the ■> .Imuarv. 1 i/u. ]\ S 
April Dr. Bieber, one of the Council, left i\ r Europe, aud the 
remaining Officers of the Couniii elected Mr lu under Dale 
10, to the place left vacant in the Conan! In November the 
departure of Mr. Uf.rvet caused anntiier caeancy, which lias not 
been filled. 


The Treasurer, Mr. J. Miileti, being temporarily absent, the 
duties of his office were, at the close of the year, kindly undertaken 

by Mr. Kgek, who presents the b’uiai.m! At: uni for 1 '>70 to this 

Sleeting. 

The objects of (he Society, at originally d< fined, arc : — 

(a.) The investigation of subject-' connected witu the Straits 
of Malacca and the neighbouring countr e-u 

(h ) The publication of papers in a Journal. 

( c .) The formation of a Horary of books hear'ng -n the objects 
of the Society. 

Numbers 2 and 3 of our series of Journals, have been issued 
in the course of t he year — No. 2 in April and No. 3 in No\ ember. 

Nineteen " Papers “ and sixteen Miscellaneous Notices ” on 
various subjects, as defined above, have appeared altogether. The 
difficulties, already referred to as being inseparable from the posi- 
tion of the Society, are particularly felt m connection v. iththo 
printing of these Papers and Journals ; and it is to these diilb-ulties 
alone, and not to the want of contributions, that any del,! in the 
appearance of the Journal is to be attributed. 

The subjects investigated comprise, amongst other h <* ori- 
ginal account's of the 

1. fhikeis in the Interior of the Poiiusnlu. 

2. Sakei< in Perak 

3. Semaugr in Kedah. 

4 Macrodouti'ui. 
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•5. Selangor Mammab. 

6. Limestone in Liu Kiting 

7. G-utta Percha. 

S. Chinese Secret Societies in the Straits Settlements. 

9. Malay Proverbs. 

10. M.S. of Sir SiAMiii to Raltuis (unpublished) on the 

Founding of Singapore, a reprint of his Malay Code. 

11. Disquisitions respecting the Oplti Ophijns Eleps, and 

“ Breeding Pearls " 

12. Geographical Xote-> regarding the routes from Pahang 

to TJlu Kelantan overland : from Selangor to Paining 
by Ulti Bernam and Nungei Tata ; across Kambau : up 
Q-uuoug Blitmut and the Semrong : and a Survey .Re- 
port upon the "River Plus and the interior of Perak. 

There are in till 20 different writers enrolled among the Con- 
tributors of these papers. 

For the selling and distributing of the Journal in Europe, 
Agents hate, on their own application, been appointed as follows . — 


London. Messrs Tin r.M.a A Co. 

Paris, Messrs. Lnuocx A Co. 

With the permission of the Committee of the Battles Library, 
our Meetings hate, rs hitherto, been held in their premises, except- 
ing only on the i n asion of the extract dinary Meeting in honour 
of Professor XokiiexsKJold. when the Society was kindly invited to 
assemble in the Singapore Club. The General Meetings have been 
less nttmcious than last year, as it was found com enient to hold 
them not monthly, hut once in two months. This refers only to 
the General Meetings, the Council having continued to meet 
monthly as provided in the Buies. 

Six General Meetings were held in the course of the year, at 
which eight Papers were read, most of which either hate appeared 
already, or will be published in the Journal (Xo. IV.). which is now 
in the printers’ hands. 

Among the interesting events of our Society’s Meeting should 
be recorded that, to which reference Inis just been made — the occa- 
sion on which the Society presented an address of congratulation 
to the explorers of the Xorth-East passage, who recently visited 
this port in the “■ Vega," An account of the proceedings on that 
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occasion, our President’s Address, and Professor XoKDEysic.roLD’ s 
reply are appended to this Report. Our Council felt that they 
would ho carrying out the wishes of Member- in seizing an oppor- 
tunity afforded them to acknowledge cordially the devotion to a 
scientific course of which Professor XortDEXSK.roLD s career offers 
so eminent an example. 

The Library is gradually increasing, through the exchanges 
with other Societies, and occasional gifts of works suitable to its 
shelves, and it now numbers 133 volumes. 

The Society may also congratulate itself upon having taken 
an active part in urging upon Government the importance of 
purchasing the late Mr. Loony's Philological Library, both to 
assist students and to prevent the disposal of this unique collection. 
The Government has since completed the purchase ; and the collec- 
tion is now safely bestowed and available to all in the Raffles 
Library. 

The Map of the Malay Peninsula, regarding the expenses of 
which we have also appealed to Government for assistance, is now 
in the hands of Messrs. Stxxford & Co., of Charing Cross, and will, 
it is hoped, before long be in the hands of Members. Some delay 
was occasioned in endeavouring to correct and reconcile in the 
Survey Office certain 11 bearings ” of newly discovered mountain 
peaks ; and also in copying the chart before sending it home — 
assistance which deserves acknowledgment. It cannot be too clearly 
explained that of the Peninsula, as a whole, this is in truth th ejlfxt 
Map, and that if by a Map is understood something correct and com- 
plete, then it will not bo one at all ; nor would it be for such a Socie- 
ty as ours merely to be publishers of information already well known. 
But this tracing, with its larger size and more numerous names, 
will be of most service when it induces those who travel to furnish 
corrections and additions, wherever our knowledge of the country 
extends. Probably not one tenth part of the Peninsula has, even 
at the present time, been traversed by Europeans, and it becomes 
clear from the Geographical Notes, printed in each successive Jour- 
nal, that if the Peninsula’s Geography is ever to be really known, 
explorations are required on a more comprehensive scale than can 
be looked for in the occasional journals of district officers. 

The publication of a larger tracing is, in the meantime, a step 
in the right direction, and for the means of publishing it, wc are 
largely indebted to the Governments of the Native States. 

The Vocabulary of words selected to assist in collecting the 
Dialects of Wild Tribes has been published, and circulated to the 
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number of SO copies, and a great many remain in our Clerk’s hands 
in this Library, entirely at the disposal of all, whether members or 
not, who are willing to assist in forming a collection which will be 
unique, useful and peculiarly appropriate to the geographical posi- 
tion which Singapore occupies. 

After the list of 100 representative words had been settled, it 
was translated into G-erman, French, Dutch, and Spanish, in the 
hope of extending the collection of these dialects over as wide a 
portion of Malaya as possible. 

Eleven dialects have already been collected from the following 
tribes : — - 

1. Liu Kinta, ) 

2. Chindariong, • ‘z | 

•'i. Keneriug, 

I. Balau Dyak. 

5. Land Dyak. 

0. Samoi. 

A comparative list will be published in an early number of the 
Journal; and it is hoped that the dialects of the Sakei or Mintra 
tribes in Selangor and Suugei L T jong may then be added to the list. 

Thus in reviewing the five matters referred to in the last 
Annual Report, it will be seen that three have been, at any rate, 
in an advanced stage during the p-'styear. There remain; — 

the publication of a New Dictionary ; 
the indexing of Mr. Logax’s Journals. 

These have still to he undertaken, though some beginning has 
been made in the Index ; and possibly, through the labours of a 
Member resident at Malacca, in commencing the new edition of a 
Dictionary. For the due support of the latter work it is to be 
feared our present means will prove inadequate ; and both these 
undertakings are of that kind w hich demands no small share of 
leisure, a commodity in which most of us are poor indeed. 

Another undertaking has been the reprint of the standard 
Malay uork “ Hikayat Abdullah,” part of which, it will be remem- 
bered, was recently published by Messrs. Hexbt S. Ktxg & Co., 
translated into English by Mr. Tkomsox. The Malay work 
was no longer obtainable, large sums having been offered for a 
copy in vain. An advantageous offer having been made to the 
Society, the whole work ( Li 7 pages) has been published under 
Contract for sli:0. It is satisfactory to be able to add, that the 
volume is already completed, and that the outlay upon its publica- 
tion has been n < overed. with the exception of some 850 to 860. 


7. Flu Achin. 

8. Pulo Nias. 

9. Kayan. 

10. Pnnan Malano. 

11. Brabetan. 
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There is but one other point to notice: acknowledgment U 
due to Government for remitting, to the benefit ot' our Society, all 
local postage on its letters — MSS. and Journals. As it is important 
this benefit should be known to all Members and contributors, the 
communication from Government on the subject is here recorded: — 


"Cor.cmAL Secbetaky’s Office, 

“ Singapore, 21-st January, 18S0. 

“ Slit, — In answer to your letter of 21th December last, with 
reference to reducing the payment for Postage on books despat- 
ched to the other Settlements, 1 am directed by the Administrator to 
inform you that His Excel lone v has great pleasure in thus assisting 
the Straits Asiatic Society, and has directed that all publications, 
sent out by the Society to the other Settlements, with the signature 
of the Secretary, will pass without charge by all local steamers 
between the Straits Settlements and Native States. 

“ Instructions to this effect have been issued to the Post Office. 

•‘I have the honour to be. 

“ Sir. 

“Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) “ PECTL C. SMITH. 

Colonial Secretary, 
Strait s Settlements." 

“ The Honorary Secretary 

of the Straits Branch 

of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Singapore " 


Treasurer’s Report. 

At the last Annual General Meeting of the Society, held on 
the 13th of January. 1870. there was a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer to the amount of -3300.52, and the amount of Subscrip- 
tions for 1S7S then outstanding was 872, and the liabilities of the 
Society at that date amounted to 317.60 for bills outstanding. 

Eight of the Subscriptions for 1878 have been paid, and the 
four are now considered as withdrawn, tinder Rule 6, 
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The List of Members of the* Society, handed to the Treasurer 
for the collection of the Subscriptions, included lot names, exclu- 
sive of those four Honorary Members, but of these, eleven members 
have resigned in the beginning of 1879, and four later on, four 
are considered to have resigned under Rule 6, and, it is with feel- 
ings of deep regret, I have to inform you of the death of one of our 
Members, Mr. P. E. Pistoru's, who died in November last. The 
number of the subscribing members being thus reduced to 137. 

Of the eleven members who have resigned, only the four who 
resigned a few months ago have paid their subscriptions. 

On the 31st December last, 106, out of the 143 subscriptions 
had been paid, and, with the exception of two which may be consi- 
dered as withdrawn, the whole of the remaining subscriptions are 
likely to be paid. 

With reference to the outstanding subscriptions for 1879, I 
may state that almost all the Members are residing abroad, hence 
the delay of collecting the debts. 

By the abstract of the Cash accounts of the year, which I now 
lay before the Society, it w ill be seen that the receipts amounted to 
31,299.52, and the payments to 8695.75. The transactions result- 
ing in a balance to the credit of the Society of $603.77. The sub- 
scriptions for 1379 to be received in 1830 amount to $186; and 
there were Bills for ls79 outstanding at the end of the year amount- 
ing to 3672.58. 

The general result is shewn by the Statement of Assets and 
Liabilities, from which it will be seen that the net balance to the 
credit of the Society at the close of the year was $117.19. 

It was felt by the Council of the Society that a good opportu- 
nity offered itself to reprint a standard work like the “ Hikayat 
Abdullah." 

But to enable the Society to do the work an advance had to be 
made of 898, and on its completion a further sum of S202 was padi. 
For this 8300 the Society have recouped themselves by the sale of 
copies, amounting to 8-300 in value, to the Education Department. 

In addition to this, some $10 or so has been realised by pri- 
vate sales of the work, but against this there is a sum of 8100, due 
to the Contractor for the work, and the Society is therefore some 
860 out of pocket on this account, which will be probably made up 
by further sales. 
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From the sale of the Journals of the Society I believe a sum 
of S36 has been recovered, but accounts have not as vet been ren- 
dered by the Agents of the Society. 


Singapore, 30th January, ISsO. 


Emvrx Kotik. 

fJonorart/ Treasurer. 


STRAITS ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Cash Account, 1S79. 


Balance of last account brought forward, 
Subscriptions for 1S7S, 

Do. 1879, 

Sale of Journals. 

Sale of “Hikayat Abdullah,” 

. 8309 52 
4 s oo 

030 00 
G 00 
300 00 


81,299 32 

Publication of Journal, 

Photographs, 

Lithographs, 

Printing “Hikayat Abdullah,” . 
Advertisements, 

Allowance to Clerk and Collector. 

Postage, Ac.. 

Stationery, 

Miscellaneous. 

.. 8340 SO 
33 GO 
3G Of’ 
98 00 
3 00 
128 00 
27 si 
30 
2G 01 

Balance. 

8093 73 
8603 77 


81,299 32 


V 


Assets and Liabtties, 
1st January, 1 SSO 
Assets. 


8603 77 
IsO 00 

8789 77 


Balance in hand, .. 
Subscriptions, 1879, outstanding. 
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Liabilities. 

Billi-. outstanding. Postage, Clerk's Salary. 


Stationery, Ac., . ... ... S 2d ts 

Mission Press for Cartridge paper, So:., 49 10 

Printing "Hikavat Abdullah,”... 302 00 

Publication of journal Xo. 3, about 30J 00 

Subscription of Mr. VAituox r for IsSO in 

advance, ... 0 00 


SG72 38 

Balance to credit, .. ... 117 19 


$7S9 77 


Edwin Koek, 

Honorary Treasurer. 


The President’s Address. 

G-entlemen, I shall not trespass upon your time and attention 
for more than a very few minutes this evening. 1 would not con- 
sent to the proposal that an Address from the President should be 
announced as part of the programme for this meeting, for I felt 
doubtful whether I had anything to say, and sure that the very 
few words I might desire to speak would not deserve to bo called 
an Address. But 1 find I cannot make up my mind to retire from 
the honourable position which your kindness entrusted to me for 
the second time a year ago, without a last word. You have heard 
the history of the past year, and the present financial position of 
the Society in the reports just read b\ the Secretary and the Trea- 
surer. They give us reason, I think, to be satisfied with the work 
already done, and to hope that there is a future for our Society 
which is full of promise. The fact that three numbers of the 
Journal, all containing most valuable contributions to the general 
knowledge of this part of the world in which we live, and the races 
inhabiting it. have been already produced, and that a fourth num- 
ber is in progress, shews v erv plainly that such a Society as ours 
was wanted in the Straits. Seeing how much information has come 
in since the creation of a proper organization for receiving and 
recording it makes one reflect with pain and regret upon the num- 
ber of possible contributors to the special branches of knowledge 
the Society seeks to advance who have passed away mute and 
inglorious’’ for the lack of such an organization. And from the 
same cause, I doubt not. much valuable matter which had been 
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already committed to writing lias been put aside as useless, car- 
ried away to other lands, or has perished by mischance or careless- 
ness. Of one such case at least I know. Some papers which were 
the result of the learning and experience of one of the most able 
of the older residents, the Hon’ble Thomas Rrvdoelt.. intended 
for publication in Logan’s “ Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” > 

were lost after the valuable publication ceased to exist. And ano- 
ther series of papers from the same pen were entrusted to the edi- 
tor of the short-lived “ Journal of Eastern Asia,” and met with the 
same fate as their predecessors. 


The failure and the loss were due in both cases to the same 
cause. The whole enterprise was on the shoulders of a single indivi- 
dual, and a want of leisure, or of health, or of perseverance on his 
part, brought the whole thing to an end. We have a hope, as I 
said on the first occasion I had the honour of addressing this 
Society, that we may escape the danger, by the fact that wo are a 
Society, and therefore that, when one man fails or drops away, ano- 
ther will be found to fill up his place in the ranks, and the work 
will go on. 


I do not propose to review in detail the articles contributed 
to the pages of the Journal during the past year. I will only say 
of them that they seem to shew no sign of falling off, either in 
ability, or in permanent value. 


It is very satisfactory that a Library lias been commenced. 
The number of works in it is not large at present, and they consist, 
perhaps too exclusively, of the transactions of Societies like our 
own. But some progress has been made, and it lias become re- 
cognised that the formation of a collection of books bearing upon 
our special subjects is one of the departments of the work we have 
undertaken to do. 


No doubt one reason of the slow advance we have made in this 
direction is to be found in the proximity of the Baffles Library, 
which has lately been enriched by the Logan collection. But the 
list of scientific hooks upon the countries and the peoples of Mala- 
ya now on the shelves of the Baffles Library is by no means complete, 
and is perhaps unlikely to be made so, as a more popular style of 
literature is much more iu demand. I do not doubt that in the 
future, the student of our special subjects will have to depend upon 
our Society for most of the books he may want to refer to, which 
are not already in the Baffler- colled ion. 
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Two of the events o* the past year, enumerated in the Secre- 
tary's Report, seem to claim special mention. One was the recep- 
tion bv the Society of Professor N’ordex-.k.toli) and his companions 
in the “Vega” on their homeward vovage. after ha\ ing accom- 
plished the North- East passage from Europe to China. 

The other, which I consider of particular importance, is the 
publication by the Society of a new "ditiou of the ILL <•■/ d Ab- 
dullah This require' somewhat more considerati >n, been use the 
action of the Council in the matter is liable to be challenged. 
There is the que'Hon, which "as raised at one of our Meetings 
about another matter, whether it is within the scope of such a 
Society as ours to publish anything hut the articles origiualh 
communicated to us and our own transactions. IS ow. if any consider- 
able risk of pecuniary loss were invoiced in such publication, i 
should think that it would not he right to undertake it But in 
this ease we were secur'd, by the the kind co-operation of the 
Educational Department in consenting to take over a considerable 
portion of the edition at a fixed price. Being thus secured against 
sinking the subscribers’ money, wc have been enabled to do, for a 
most important piece of Malax an literature, jii't what was done by 
the liberality of Governments and enlightened individuals at the 
beginning of the Renaissance for many of the Greek Classics that 
had been nearly lost. We have brought it out again into the light 
of day. and have put it within the reach of those who may be bene- 
fited by it. 


There is no doubt that (lie efforts of Government, of religious 
bodies, and of benevolent individuals to spread education amongst 
the people here are beginning to bear fruit, and that the natives 
are slowly awakening to the advantages of acquiring knowledge. 
But they have very few hooks, and the desire for them is not sulli- 
cientlv strong as yet to mike them wining to incur much labour or 
expense in procuring them. Tics mu-t he done for them, probably 
for another generation at least. Now there are few books which 
they are so likely to read as the story of Abdi luxu the Munshi. 
who, with a singularly pure diction, anil in a most popular style, has 
given a slight and partial, but still a very truthful sketch, of a most 
important period in tiie history of these .Settlements, illustrated, as 
one may say, with the iro'l graphic pictures of life and manners in 
a time which is fast passing out of memory. The restoring and 
circulating of a book of this kind is likely to be a stimulus both to 
those who are themselves acquiring the elements of learning, and to 
those who are setting their children to do so. It is also not impro- 
bable that it may have the effect of teaching the natives to value 
other remains of their own literature which are still in their pos- 
session, and even of encouraging some of the most cultivated 
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among them to make their own independent efforts in that field on 
which one of themselves achieved a great success. I consider, 
therefore, that, while the Society had its own proper objects in view 
when it undertook the preservation of this interesting example of 
Malay intelligence, it did not lose sight of them in putting it in tin- 
way of those for whom it was originally written. 


RECEPTION OF PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD. 

( Extract from the " Strait a Times'' of the \th December.) 


Mr. A. M S k in neb, Honorary Secretary, opens the Alee ting 
bv reading the following Kesolution of the Society, at a Mee ting 
of the Council held on 3rd November : 

“The Council takes into consideration the information which 
‘‘has been received of the Ver/a r approaching visit to Singapore, and 
" unanimously agrees to send to Professor Nokdenskjold the heart v 
“congratulations of this Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society upon 
“his successful achievement of a North-East passage in his remarka- 
“ble voyage through the Polar Seas from Sweden to Japan.’’ 

“Should the Teqa, under the command of Captain Pa lan unit, 
“and the distinguished party, visit our port, it is resolved to offer 
“such a recognition as may be practicable of the importance of 
■’ Professor Nordexsk.toi.d's aeliievementstoseiencegenerally,and to 
" those object^ more particularly which the Asiatic Society exists to 
“ promote/' 

Mr. Skinner explains that in pursuance of this resolution 
Professor Nopih.nsk.iolt> and Captain Palandek had been invited, 
thanks to the courtesy of the members of the Club, to meet the 
members of the Straits Branch of the Asiatic Society in the read- 
ing-room of the Club this evening, an invitation which both 
eminent men ha\e kindly accepted. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Hose says . — 

Professor Norden.sk.iold, — In tire name of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, assembled here to meet you, I have to 
offer you the most hearty congratulations upon the success of that 
great achievement which you, and your distinguished associates 
have just accomplished in effecting the North-Eastern Passage 
through the Arctic Ocean. 

In all ages the North men hate been bold enough to face the 
hardships of the frozen sea, tempted, in old times, by the desire of 
getting lands and wealth, and in our own better days by the hope 
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of adding to the knowledge of this world of ours which men hare 
already acquired. But too often, the tale of Arctic Exploration 
has been one of disappointment and failure; too often the discoverer’s 
voyage has ended in his own grave. To very few has a brilliant 
success such as yours been given. Indeed we may say there are 
not many Geographical problems remaining of the magnitude and 
importance of that which the voyage of the Vega has solved. The 
satisfaction to yourself of having earned such a reward by your 
twenty years of labour among the dangers of the Northern Ocean 
must be very great. 

Whether the North-East passage comes to be used as one of 
the ordinary routes between Northern Europe and China, or not, 
the advantages of your difficult journey cannot fail to be real and 
lasting. If, as has been suggested in England, it should be found 
to demonstrate the possibility of placing meteorological stations — 
which can be duly supplied and relieved — at the most favourable, 
points for observation on the coast of Northern Asia, so “doubling 
• the range of time over which our weather predictions now extend, 
" and immensely increasing the range of surface for which predic- 
“ tions are issued,” the beneficial results are indeed incalculable. In 
imagination we see countless sailors avoiding the storm which, had 
it not been foretold, would tune overtaken and probably destroyed 
them ; and countless merchants rejoicing over the added security 
which attends their ventures. Perhaps too it is not too great a 
"tretch of the imaginative faculty to picture to ourselves the toil- 
ing populations and the anxious Governments of this great Conti- 
nent escaping or mitigating the horrors of famine bv the timelv 
provision which forecasts of unfavourable seasons would enable 
them to make. And if such things as these are likely to result 
From increased opportunities of observing meteorological fluctua- 
tions in the Arctic regions, it will be a vast multitude, both on sea 
and land, that will have reason to admire the skill and courage 
which made such opportunities attainable. 

On the other hand, when merchant ships from the East and 
from the West are traversing in safety the course which your jour- 
ney has marked out ; when new markets are being formed tor the 
manufactures and the natural products of both Europe and Asia ; 
and when the produce of the richest province in Siberia is being' 
distributed over the world ; when, too, the material comforts of 
civilization, and the light of religion and education are being con- 
veyed to such peoples as the Tschutschis, whose misery and desti- 
tution your charity relieved, it will be impossible to estimate the 
additions to the sum of human happiness which this voyage of the 
Vega will have made. 

As we believe this is the last evening of your stay here, we beg 
you to accept our warmest good wishes for your journey home. 
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"We sliall loot with the most intense interest for the accounts of 
your arrival and of the reception you will meet with, both from 
your countrymen and from all who have the progress of civiliza- 
tion and science at heart, in the great cities of Europe which you 
may visit. We shall ever consider ourselves fortunate that the 
homeward course of the first circumnavigator of Europe and Asia 
brought him past our Settlement at the extreme South of that 
great Continent, and enabled us to meet one, who may look forward 
to the happiness of being reckoned among the benefactors of 
mankind. 

Professor Nordex'sk.ioli) replies as follows -. — 

“Tun Straits Bkvxcii of the Royal Asivttc Society, — The 
kind rcrepHu 1 to-day by which the Straits Settlements' branch of 
the Royal A siatic Society has honoured the Members of the Swedish 
Expedition has for us quite a peculiar interest, which could he 
afforded in no other place and hv no other learned Society in the 
world. 

Having passed the North Cape of Asia, Cape Tseheli'kin, or 
the much di -cussed Promontorium Tallin of Ptolomeus, where even 
in the hottest summer’s day the scanty vegetation and the scarce 
(lowers ore surrounded by ice aud snow, where the land always was 
uninhabited, a id where scarcely a man has been before us but the 
Russian Explorer whose name it bears ; we at present enjoy the 
hospitality of a flourishing community in the southerumoi-t part of 
Asia, where snow is unknown, and even during the winter a luxu- 
rious cvergri en vegetation surrounds a numerous and thriving 
population. The contrast is so striking that one could hardly 
believe that it would be possible for men to sustain two so different 
climates. 

I believe, however, that the horrors with which popular 
authors have surrounded the Northern Coast of Asia are much 
exaggerated It is true the winter we passed at the verge of the 
Polar Circle on the Tsehukschi Peninsula was very serious, with 
a constant snow monsoon and a temperature often below the freez- 
ing point of mercury, more severe indeed than the winter I passed 
seven years ago nearly eight hundred miles farther to the North at 
a place vi-ere the sun for nearly four winter months is constantly 
below the ho"i/on. 

But even in the far North the summer has its charms, the 
snow melt' and evaporates. The soil is then, during a few weeks, 
covered with a flower carpet unrivalled in the South. The ice 
breaks and molts away along the shores in the latter part of the 
suir.n er. And finally Southerly winds and warm currents from 
the Siberian rivers open a broad channel of ice free water from 
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.Tenesej to Bering. It is in this channel that the Vega made her 
North-East passage. 

I am persuaded this will not he the last time this channel will 
be navigated, as from immemorial time millions of birds emigrate 
from the extreme South to the shores of Northern Asia to breed 
and enjoy its short summer, so I think the time will come when 
numbers of seamen will, during some few weeks of every year, seek 
this coast for commercial purposes, importing merchandise to the 
mouth of the great and deep rivers of Siberia, and exporting from 
thence produee to Europe, Asia, and America, and 1 believe this 
navigation in the future will be attended with no peculiar dangers 
to the ships, or privations to the crews. Eor that aim, a more com- 
plete knowledge of the Polar regions, of the extension of land and 
sea, of the forming of the ice in the deep open ocean, of the cur- 
rents in the Polar basin, the prevailing winds, Ac., is of the utmost 
importance. 

I am persuaded that these geographical desiderata will soon 
be supplied. For, with the exception of the Polar basins, all the 
oceans of the globe at present are pretty well known. Yery few 
momentous problems arc left for future explorers, and there will 
be, no doubt, a lively competition among all the seafaring nations 
to gain the last laurels left. 

No people has done so much to lift the veil which has, for a 
long time, surrounded the icy regions as the people of England, and 
no nation can boast of such a large mercantile marine, such a num- 
ber of hardy seamen and skilful navigators. The enthusiasm with 
which this people, even in the remotest parts of its dominions, 
embraces our undertaking has been a source of great pleasure to 
me, as a certain pledge that our voyage will soon be followed br- 
others, and, finally, by practical results, of what importance we at 
present hardly can form an exact idea. 

Once more I thank you all for the kind reception to-dav. 

Captain Palaxdeb exhibits several charts and maps, which are 
anxiously scanned, giving details of the “ silent sea” over which, 
the Vega voyaged. 

The Professor hands to Dr. Dexxis, for the Museum, a speci- 
men of quartz which he had brought from the extreme northern 
point of Asia 
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Th o lomr admitted opinion that the Malays pos-c-s no records 
whatever of their laws and custom'., and that they are solely 
govorm d in their disputes by established customs and usages, re- 
ferred to as occasion may require from memory only, seems to 
have been much strengthened by the observations contained ii 
Air. M Vitsina's account of Sumatra ; which, from its being the only 
standard book m the English language containing a detailed account 
of the Eastward, appears to have been considered by many as ap- 
plying generally, and thus calculated to fit all the countries denomi- 
nated Malayan ; whereas, the Island of Sumatra possesses in itself 
an almost inexhaustible fund for research and enquiry: and can 
only be considered as one of the almost innumerable States, and 
by no means the greatest in population or even in extent, of that 
comprehensive and unparalleled archipelago throughout which 
the Malayan nation is established. 

The Island of Sumatra, as weli as the Island of Java. Tanah 
I : gi or Bugis land (’Celebes). Sul ii. and the Moluccas (which, with 
Borneo, compose what may In- properly termed the Malayan group 
are peopled by nations radically distinct from the Malays; who 
speak languages entirely different, and use various written chare 
ters original and peculiar to each: these nation? are governed b 
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their own Laws and Institutes : and if we except the State of AIo- 
nangkabau on the Island of Sumatra, it is on the shores of t hoe 
Islands only, and in the .Malay Peninsula, that tiie -Malays are to he 
found. Whatever may have been the origin of the J Lihiyn nation, 
the population of these various and extensive Island; roll'd never, 
according to any natural inference, have procei de.l from the Un- 
lays ; but the reverse, more probably, may have been the case, 
whatever may have been the extent borrowed from a more foreign 
source. 

Xotw ithstanding, therefore, the idea of Mr. livirainx that the 
various dialects of the Malavan tongue have experienced such 
changes with respect to the purposes of intercourse, that they may 
be classed into several languages differing considerably from each 
other, I cannot but consider the Malayan nation a- one people, 
speaking one language, though spread over too wide a space to 
preserve their character and customs in all the maritime States 
lying between the Sulu Sea and the Southern Ocean, and bounded 
longitudinally bv Sumatra and by the Western side of Papua or hew 
Guinea ; but as that point more natural!} belongs to a dissertation 
onthe origin of the nation a..d of its language, it need not be 
attended to here (where the subject is only atiuded to); as it 
might be necessary, n. li tiding out those lionudatic-s to which the 
Mul'/t/an laws extend, to establish «udt distinctions and general 
definitions as may assist in it s explanation and mote ready com- 
prehension 

The laws and customs of the ."Malays may. therefore, be con- 
sidered either separately, or as they have reference to those of 
the more ancient and original inhabitants of the Eastern Islands 
with whom they are now so intimately connected. What may bo 
termed the proper laws and proper cu.-iums ol tlie .Malavan nation, 
as it at present exists, will first be adverted to. 

Independently of the Laws of the Koran, whs h are more or 
less observed in the various Malay Mates acenrd-ng to the liiilu- 
ence of their Arabian and Malioniedau Teachers, seldom further 
than they affect matters of religion, marriage, and inheritance, they 
possess se.eral Codes of Laws denominated Ualvi'M uniting , or 
Institutes, of different antiquity and authority , campL-d by their 
respective sovereigns ; ami every State ot .my extent possesses its 
own l udutiq ou<l.i, i-j. Through the whole there appears a general 
avtiirdami .and whetethw diib.r g ]>■ seeU';v. royor/t tvn.it -utuil- 
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lion and superior advantages or authority liave naturally dictated. 
Mr.nv of the ut umhim ) contain the mere regulations for the 

coiie.'ttoa of the duric for trail.' and the peculiar observance-; ot 
the Port ; while others ascend to the higher branches of civil and 
criminal law. 

From the comparative!', rude and uncivilised character of the 
Malay, neither learned disquisition, nor even general argument, 
is to he looked for; hut -.ioune ideas, simply expressed, may illus- 
trate character better than scientific arrangement: or refitted com- 
position ; and. in this point of view, however local or particular 
the subject ran v lie. the Institutes and Regulations of so extensive 
a maritime nation must be interesting. 

Considering, therefore, that a translation of their Codes, di- 
ge.-led and arrang'd according to one general plan, might be 
as useful in forming and insuring a more secure intercourse 
among this extraordinary atul peculiar nation, as it might be 
interesting in illustrating the unjustly degraded character of so 
exten-ive a portion of the human race hitherto so little known, 
whether with respect to what they are. or what they were, I have 
long been engaged, as far as the. severe duties of my public situ- 
ation would admit, in collecting, at much trouble and consider- 
able expense, Malay manuscripts of every description; and parti- 
cularly copies of the Viulunj itndaag Malngu, which, with the 
various collections ot AAnt, or immemorial customs, and what may 
be usefully cxtracte 1 from the S; jura and Akal JLahtyu, or an- 
nals and traditions of the Malays, comprize wliat may be termed 
the whole body of the Malay laws, customs, atul usages, as far as 
they can be considered original, under the heads of Government 
Property , .''■la very, Inheritance, and Commerce. 

On the Eastern side of Sumatra, the Malay States of Achin and 
Pdlcmbang may be considered as of the most importance. From 
these States I already possess one copy of the U/’dang limiting 
Achih, with a short account of the Uiulaag vinlang Sink. Further 
copies of these, as well as of the Institutes of Palembang, I have 
reason to beliete, are within my reach. 

The laws of Achin are peculiar, on account of the severity of 
the criminal laws ; and. although it may be presumed that they were 
borrowed from the more ancient inhabitants of the Island, they are 
interesting in as far as they may have been generally adopted bv 
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that sanguinary disposition liv which they arc- U'.iaily iharauor- 
i-rL-il. 

Those of ‘■dak have a peculiar interest From the lone O'-t.i 5)1 i>lieti 
connection between that .State ami the f/u/oey niitl'Unj source lit the 
i.itcriur Tite Stub River take' its rise in the* M enangkub.iu country, 
and has obviously heen the principal outlet From the rich and po- 
pulous countries in the inlet lor, or which so little is known 

The Mahtv customs and usages on the We4 Coast of Suma- 
tra. I apprehend to he m> niiiidt hlemh-d with tho-e of the more ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the Island. that even if there win a State 
among them of 'Ulihuent import attee to httve its own Institutes, it 
vr tnhl scarcely deserve consideration in the general arrangement 
of vvli.tt is purely [Malayan : and they are. eonseiptently. unattend- 
ed to. 

Of the Malay Poninsuht. the principal States entitled to notice 
on the Western side are those of K'dalt, Malacca, and doltur ; ttnd 
on the Eastern those of Tr ugg.'om, Patent, and Pahang. Prom 
these I have obtained and collected several copies of tin' Ciuhuig 
imdumj K'ditft, the liil.uig uiid'ioo JLiLdi'. and the L iid.i,nj h,i- 
dung Johor. The States on the Eastern sale of the Peinii'itla, 
villi the exception of Patmt vvlivlt has hce:i considerably intln- 
enccd hy the Siamese, seem generally to have admitted the superi- 
ority of the Malay Government', first established at Singapore and 
afterwards at Johor. 

On the Island of Borneo, the s ( vend Malay States have Pe- 
culations and Institutes peculiar to each: not differing in any 
muvr'i! degree from those ..f the Peninsula. Some of these 1 luvo 
ativ.my obtained, and others ate in part transcribed. 

The M. Pa van Code, stated to hnv e been compiled during the 
reign of Sultan M.Ytnrnt Snvir, of which I have three copies, treats 
principally ef commercial and maritime usages; and is. in these 
branches, intended to form the text; whilst the Institutes of 
Johor, from the intimate connection which appears always to have 
exi-ii d between Malacca and the Southern part of the Peninsula, 
may be useful as a .supplement on these points : at the same time 
t’e'f it will branch our into civil and criminal law generally 
and 'he general principles of convuiunictitioi; b .-tween lue .htn rent, 

bod.es. 
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part of the iu-UUite- a- : 1 1 , he mo-t a-. f.Jh apni.et ai the inter- 
t-» >ur~<* of ifuropoans , ,u.d w !l i*-inl to a at ncl'a: ia. hastaudiny of 
tho chatv lor ;i Hi l u-aues of ihe Alaiav countries ia 1 :e uuuiediato 
liciiiiti of tlio 1 5 i'll 1 -■ Ii lit s 1 , mein-. Tin- Si.o a*, imi.l the establish- 
ment of tho JAmii-h at i’ui i Piiirno. puota*! iv-o;cctat'!e com- 
merce , and still retain- it- Ai.lawu ( i oiei'ninem and Institutions, 
tliouoh reduced m import dime, and applicable ou!', to iutomal 
a flair-. 


'Hu' Institutes of til 1 ' -iiod’r"' s< ;t, a- of S 1 no or. IVralc, 
and othei-, mac oniv tvu'o'v non..- ,t- far a- tla i u.tter from tho 
general (,'ude- of tho superior State-. 

As the population of the Afolavan Pouii’-uhi ha- evited mnoh 
interest, my attention ha- been n irtieul.u h diml-d to tho larioits 
tribes stated to bo -ratten 1 our tile eouVi’y. 

Tho-o on thi' hill- are u-naile termed S' ri» ", aiul are woollv- 
headid: tho-e on 1 iie plain- OrrtUj /■< wo, .w pe ode I'ehmiriiii; to 
tho connin', the word hi n " ’ be.ng appiie 1 !>v the Alalay- to any 
extensile country a- /ovm/ f'v. h-:nft Ku,r/: but il ap- 
pear- to be oniv the AL.l.iv phi.v.l of tin* Arabic word Lin or Lent, 
sienifi ing a tribe. The early ad\ ai' ui'oi'- irum Arabia freijiieiitlv 
make mention in th-.ir v. ritice- ,-f the different in' es thev met 
witli to the Jfa-tward : and from them. most probable, the Alula vs 
have adopted the term < bv rj Lt nil > . 


I had an npnori unit v <>f -eeing l wo of tho-p people front a 
tribe in the m m hbouriio >d of IT: ,;,,-a. I' con i-i.-d ,.f about -;xtv 
1 'coplo 1 ho nine w ■- e/i 1 ■ T fr nil theif 

oeci'M.iiml mt.-iV"ur-‘ v, . ; 1 i the uilaa,-" I'.rrc. i.h-oi on Alaluccu, 
speak tho f !; 1 >n h.n u • -u>.‘- nt'i i<. t.-r.-'li understood ; 

t :!’■>' l'ehite t.i't al\ i ., o • i!i top (J ■ and 

tho Ora,''] n ' <i The toi-mer ,■ op t i i . * n.o-t i:n , . ■ -i mg as cout- 
po-mg tile ni''' |"i’..y , toe .. tier i- oidy another name far the 
Si'iitnny or A , , - 


Trom P o i n 
lacca, tliev h. >. ,■ a . 
Irnnuaire : an 1 fi 
ilhi-t rate ti."i : r, i.oie 




h-av tribe to Afa- 
o!'' n.'liy in their 
a, ; imps, t-tid to 
r t hey po.'-e— a po- 
appeai' to have re- 
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reived some instruction regarding Ah G hr, or, a- they pronounce 
it. IsJier. They have uo books or peculiar word for Goa, wtioin 
thev desi ;nate bv Ut-u.-, o\ identic Portuguese. Tun men aie vv otl 
formed. rather -hurt ; locmbliiig the Malays in countenance, oat 
baling a sharper and smaller nose. They may have but cue wue, 
whether rich or poor, and appear to observe uo particular ceremo- 
ny at their nuptials ; the consent of the girl and that ot the 
parents once obtained, they are united as man and wile. 

The Jokang language, in general, coincides with the Malay, 
as in the following instances: — 


Earth 

Eire 

Fish 

Bird 

Eye 

Muse 

Teeth 

Felly 

8 an 

Mouth 

Eyebrow 

Old 


Tanah 
A pi 
1 kail 
Burong 
Mata 
Hidong 
Gigi 
Prut 

M ata-hari 
Mulut 
Kcui ng 
Tuba 
Eaik 


Good 

The numerals are also the same as in Malay. 


In the following instances they differ from the Malay: — 


Moon 

Stars 
W ater 
Tiger 
Dog 
Dear 

Elephant . . . 

Rhinoceros 

Foot 

Child 

Infant 

Arrows 

House 


Hunter Ishub (the ") 
laid spirit. ) ) 

Cliiang 
Yehs 
Kokang 
. . Kayape 
Seho 
Kerenkel 
Vesaki 
Tamen 
Merbodo 
Opayet 
Tornan 
Cheringu 
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Head Ketah 

AVild-hog... . . ... ... ... Chang Khok 

Detil Choling 

As the relations that may have existed between the State of 
Menangkabau on the Island of .Sumatra and the Hi alay Peninsula 
is not generally known, the following translation of a Malay manu- 
fccript, to which I give some credit, may be interesting. The cir- 
cumstances related are without date or authority, but it is in a 
great degree confirmed bv the general history of Johor, and the 
present state of the country in the neighbourhood, as well as by 
the existence ac this day of another Malay State of considerable 
extent, situated in the interior of the peninsula, and deriving its 
authority from MeuanckMau in Sumatra. The State alluded to is 
that of Bambini, inland of Malacca, the I»a:a of winch, as well as 
his Officers, receive their authority and appointments from Sumatra. 
Communication is carried on in the Malay Peninsula, through ten 
Kivc-r Linggi in the neighbourhood of Malacca, and that of Sink 
on the Sumatra side. The Malays of Ramba-t, with whom I have 
now had frequent communication, adopt the broad dialect of the 
Malays of Sumatra ; changing tie n. at the end of a word into o. a 
peculiarity which may bo still observed among many ot the 
inhabitants of the southern part of the Peninsula : — 

“ Many vears ago, the Baja of Johor had an only daughter, the 
fame of whose beauty reached the ears of the illustrious son of the 
Baja of Menangkabau. whose residence is at Pagaruyong in Pulau 
Percha and whose power is mighty. The young Prince enamour- 
ed with the enchanting descriptions of this beauty, entreated 
he's father’s permission to make the voyage to Johor for his recre- 
ation. and the Baja his father was pleased to comply with his 
request. 

‘‘ The voting Prince accordingly embarked from the shores of 
Pulau Percha, attended bv a numerous retinue suited to his high 
rank and splendid fortune. 

“ On the arrival of the Prince from the Island of Sumatra in 
the Straits of Johor, he was de-irons of immediately proceeding up 
therner, but the Baja of Johor, alarmed at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of so largo a fleet with a Koval Standard, refused him 
admittance. The Prince, determined on proceeding, entered the 
liner ■ and La mg onposed by i.ue Jo-iu* luiis a set ere battle ensued. 
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iti v.’huli I Iu.‘ incn <»: »['*!. i-r v.t: i.v-it , ,-u. t)ll < .>1 1 ^rti. in rtln.* r 
jh i*uni iisioit. 

On t he rc-v t i J t 'te . ' t m, !>■ , • r ■ 1, 1 .: .\v! t . ■ ; h 17.; . ■; . >* 
•Toiler, no a.-.'OUil'ii. il iii- JN’ol.JtN. Mill Cover- or State ,u:d ■ 

v.iili tl em a- to the r.m, hut ibat slum! 1 !v pin tied. fe.u'ft.i li.at 
the men o! Johor, v,,n> were wor-t"l in the li"*t enuavemi. nt. m i u 1 it 
not have lie nua-r or i • > i . I’lin*' t" at. uni in a ,-eioud. It w.ts tin. i r 
ii'.aioimnn opinion. that the Prune should be invited to proeeed 
up the 11 Ivor on lricndly terms. ami tiio Prime war? aeeordins;! v 
invited. 

“ The Prir.ee io-t lin tioie in p ‘oroedim: with his Miite up tin' 
llivor. where they landed from the ltm ;>l I’rahu, ami he was reeeiv- 
cd . s a Raja hiifli in rank. 1 lie Raja of Johor then i nqtured of him 
the ini'-ine'S that hail l.remji! h.t.i tin tv. and what were hi.- wishes, 
to which the Prince replied, that he was enamoured of his daughter, 
and came in solicit her in nnirrhigo. The Th, ja, lia\ ins? consulted 
with his dNohh's and Officers of State, agreed to the marriage : and 
a place was allotted for the re-hlem-e of the Prinee and his fol- 
lowers. In a short time the Prlm-e v.a? married to the daughter of 
Hit 1 Raja, and they lord together in the distriet tlmt had been 
allotted to tin m : ami their happiness increased every day. Hew 
] 1 1 i i at tin 1 till- last r 

‘•The Prinee -o(>n be •ante deltehli i with his Princess, and '0 
pleased with the men" ion- of the liapiof Johor, and the com- 
pound or district alintti d to hint, which now bore the name of Kn,n. 
poiiq Jlr.u'ni’A't'Lut'. that he thought not of returning to the 
territories of In- Royal fat in r. but remained in Johor with his fol- 
lowers : many of whom married with the women of Johor, so that 
their numbers increased daily. 

“ Tlie Raj.: of Jehor having aiterwa.rds conferred on the Prince 
the title of Yct/tr/ iJipfr.'tiau lu clul. n;id. iti consequence, given him 
considerable power and authority in Johor, the Prince exercised it 
with great severity. The inete. sine consequence of the Prinee. ad- 
ded to liis severity, alarmed the Raja TJuda's friends and ad- 
herents, who were very numerous, and they ei.n-uitt d as to the 
measures that should he taken. The Xohhs were so enraged that 
the power of Government v.a - air... m entirely lal.en nut of the 
hands of the men of Joitor. and that a ,;r.a:. ■ r ..houid ..*sume au- 
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thority, that tlicy respectfully submitted the circumstance to the 
serious consideration of the Raja, requesting that the whole of 
the Menangkabaus might he removed from Johor, or they would 
be soon enslaved by them. 

‘ The Raja listened not to their request ; and the Raja UfuJ.i 
becoming more enraged, he again assembled his friends and ad- 
herents, and the number of those who were dissatisfied with the 
Menangkabaus being allowed to remain in Johor becoming 
great, they unanimously agreed, to thenundvr of above eight hun- 
dred, to proceed, with long krises. into the compound of the INF* - 
nnngkabaus and put them to death ; this resolution being fixed at 
midday. They were desirous, however, of securing from danger th> 
daughter of the Raja, and. accordingly, previous to the attack. 
few men entered the compound at 'tut'Ct unobserved, and brought 
the Princess in safety to the Raja Mada. 

“The Prince, entering the apartment where lie expected to tii.d 
the Princess, searched in vain for her: and awm-e of the cumin of 
the Raja Mmla, he instantly assembled all the Menangkabaus : tic- 
gong was sounded and all were in arms. 

“Accompanied by all the Menaugkabau men who were in n-e 
compound at the time, the Prince sallied forth m scaveli of b.s. 
Princess: no sooner were they without the compound than tl 
Raja Muda. hearing them approach, advanced against them : a -•> - 
vere battle ensued, which lasted from before midnight until d.o - 
light next morning, and in which four hundred of the men of Join , 
were -lain. 

" Tn the morning the Prince re-entered the compound, and w.c 
closely followed by the remaining force of the Raja Muda ; these, 
howeter, were soon slam to a man by the Menangkabaus, and 
r tie Raja 1M nda only escaped with his life, having taken the pre- 
caution of returning to Ins house unobserved, before daylight. 

“The Prince, exasperated at the treacherous conduct of the 
men of Johor, and offended that the Raja should permit the Raja 
Muda tints openly to attack him, proceeded the next morning 
w ith all his men in order to give battle to the Raja himself, to re- 
venge the ill-treatment he had received, and, if possible, reeov< >• 
-be Princess, hi< wife. A set ere engagement took place, which last- 
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ed all 'lay. and with the darkness of the niyhl, the men of Joliet' 
Hod in everv direction. 

” The Raja proceeded to Truism.'. liu. and the Raja Afuda with 
his family tome -hell or in a uo'c.’Jihouriiu; wood. 

" Intimation of the place of the Raja Atuda's retreat bein" 
conveyed to the [’rime, he immediately proceeded tlsith.er. and 
completely surrounded him. The Raja iMuda finding himself in 
this extremely aw kward position, and no hope of escape left, put 
his family to death one In one. in order that tliev mi^ht not 
fall into the hand- of the eneim : after which lie went forth front 
the interior of the wood and endeavoured to rush through the AIo- 
nanokahaus who -m-rounded if. but in tain : hoinj; repulsed in every 
direction lie threw down his sword, and was in a few moments 
slain. The Prince hating thus revenged himself on the Raja 
IMuda, sr d fimhnir t hat th" K.ijaof .Tolsor had (led to Trint's'.’inu, 
pursued hint thither Outlie Prince's arrital at Trinoo'nu he de- 
manded of the Raja. that the Raja of Johor should he £>iven up to 
him, and the Raja of Trintr^anu complied with liis request ; and 
the Raja of Johor heint; drlitered no was iiuniediately put to death 
by the enraged Alena:v:rkuho;ix 

;! The Prince then recovered hi.- wife from the Raja of Trir.U"a- 
nu with whom she had been left by her i'.tt!i“r : and hatino; remain- 
ed a few days at Trinttuaiiu, lie returned with his follower- to Jo- 
hor. At Johor he remained til! such lime as the Pro bus could ho 
repaired and victnalh'd for the voyrute. and then embarked with 
the Menattiikabaus for the kingdom of hi- fat In r. 

“ Several, however, of the Arenani;kaliaus tvniained in the coun- 
try of Johor, in con-ei|uenre of th< ie heiiiy united in mari'kitte to 
the Johor women. The country of Johor, which was ptvxioush will 
cultivated, was soon overgrown with wood: h.tt the coinpound m 
which the men of Afenanekahau resided, sliil b.ars the name of 
“Kimpons Alenanykahau ; " and many pio.Jo are still to he found 
scattered over i he country w ho call thcmselu- Alenamtkah.ins, as 
it was for many Years that the Prince re-ided in that country, and 
those connected with him and hi- followers had become v\ rv uu- 
tuerous.’' 
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The ancient connection that existed between Malacca and .To- 
lior is particularly noticed in Malax an History. according to which, 
the first Raja ot Malacca, Sul ran IsK run i; Su.vtr. afterwards. on 
Lis embracing the Mnhomedan faith. caiU.l .''uitan Mvmirn Sn.vtr, 
i- supposed to have been a II a ja of Sni-i-jiiirn (an ancient Malay 
State near t lie* site of Johor), who had, taken refuge there on Ilia 
kingdom being invaded and de-t loved 1 v an armament from tlu 
Island of. kn.i. The sub.-eijm lit thehr of the Malacca Raja to the 
Southern part of the TVuinsuIa. on the e~rnbii.s]in,ent of the Portu- 
guese, is related in several 31 .;!:: \* hook' in mv possession: from 
one of which the following i' a literal translation. Malacca is consi- 
etvdas the principal Stale on the Penii'sula. The fall of its nati\c 
(lovcrnmciit is interest me. although t lie records must he of modern 
date. Sultan Mvinu n Sn ui. the present Raja of Linqf/'t and Tthio, 
whither the seat of (Re eminent Ini' lone been transferred from 
Johor, still traces his descent iruin the Rajas of Malacca. 


Tra»sl’fii-,i of n .!/■'/■ u/ec Jl‘i,in<crtji/ fit/ulci? it Ilisfon/ of 
form-r tn,f\. coofouiiin/ ec; ot'ot «j l he arrirul if llic Porlujt'ese 
ot Jiff/ I/Cl It. 

"It is related, that ten Rortugiu sc vessels from Manila ar- 
rived at Malacca for the purpose of trade, during the reign of 
Seiran Aii\ii:i) Snwi, at a time when that country possessed an ex- 
tensive conii'ierco. and everything in abundance: when the affairs 
n! ( Jovernment were correctly adiumtsrercd. and the ollicers pro- 
perly appointed. 

"At the time that then* slops armed, the tort was composed 
of A t/,,1111/ oh'i : bow man v Portuguese entered the fort, and with 
what presents of gold. of dollars, ol cloths, and of Manila chains, 
d>d they pre-ent thenis, l\c' before t!ie Raja, and how pleased 
to excess was Sult-in Anvnv'MivH with the Portuguese : wliat- 
; \ ,-r tl'.e Commander r, q>:ir> d. Sultan Ainirr Sir \n x\as ready to 
grant: but how many of the ].! i> lotto, ‘n and T' i.nio/ijonyx, with 
due obedience. urgtd the P.t’a to In* on his guard against the Por- 
tuguese, -for.' said they. * the mast experienced among us does 
"not ivcollcrt n misfortune f> great as the arrival of the Portu- 
' -tavc f to this tic Rain would reply 'alas! revered IMndaharu 
■ami you i*espeeli d Tam nagoiig-, you know nothing when you 
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w.ufa that these white men will do what is wrong in our country.' 

“ For forty days the Portuguese ships traded at Malacca, hut 
s‘iil the Portuguese Commander remained on shore presenting 
.'•illars by the chest, and gold ; and how' mauy beautiful cloths 
■ud he present to the illustrious Sultan Ammo Shaii, so that the 
>:iltau was most happv. 

" The Bendithara and the Temcnggongs still remained of the 
-'■me opinion respecting the Portuguese, and were not well in - 
* mod towards them: but finding that tlieir representations were 
not attended to, nor well received by the Kaja, they ceased to 
..ake them. To how many of the rich and great men did the Com- 
mander of the Portuguese present Manila chains, and how pleas- 
n was every one with the Portuguese : the Bendahara and the 
iVuunggongs were alone disatisfied. 

“ After this Sultan Ahmed Shah said to the Commander of 
'- he Portuguese, ‘what more do you require from us that you ten- 

■ der us such rich presents To this tin: Commander replied ‘ we only 

■ request one thing of our friend, should he still be well inclined to- 
wards the white men whereupon Sultan Ahmed Shah said ‘state 
what it is, that I may hear it, and if it is in my power I will com- 

■ ply with the request of luy friend.’ The Port uguese answered, ' wo 

■ wish to request a small piece of ground to the extent of what the 
•skin of a beast may cover ‘Then,’ said the Itaja, * let not mv 

■ friends be unhappy ; let them take whatever spot of ground they 
1 ,ike best to the extent of what they request.’ 

“The Captain highly rejoiced at this : and the Portuguese im- 
mediately landed, bringing with them spades, bricks and mortar 
I lie Commander then took the skin of the beast, and, hating rent 
it into cords, measured therewith apiece of ground with four sides 
within which the Portuguese built a store house of vorv considera- 
te dimensions, leaving large apertures iu the walls for guns ; and 
w hen the people of Malacca enquired the reason of the apertures 
being left, the Portuguese returned for answer, ‘ they are apertures 
‘that the white men require for windows. ’ so than the people of 
Kalacea were satisfied and content. Alas ! how often did the Bhi- 
d.ahara and the Tcmcuggongs approach the Kaja with a request 
that the white men might not be permitted to build a large house . 
but the Kaja would say, ‘mv eyes are upon them, and they are few 
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' in number ; if they do what is -wrong, whatever it may be, I stall 
‘ see it, and will give orders for their being massacred literally. 
* I will order men to amok ( or, as it is vulgarly termed, nut amok ) 
‘among them;’ notwithstanding this, the Bendahara and tlia To 
liii-nggongs remained dissatisfied in their hearts, for they were 
\\ ise men. 

“ After this, the Portuguese, during the night, conveyed into 
llieir store-house cannon, aud they landed small arms packed iu 
chests, saying the contents were cloths ; and in this manner did 
the Portuguese deceive and cheat the people of Malacca. 

“What the Portuguese next did. the people of Malacca were 
ignorant of; but it was not long before the store house was 
completed ; and when all their arms were in order, then it was 
that at midnight, at a time when the people of Malacca were 
asleep, that the Portuguese began to tire off their guns from 
the Port of Malacca. 

“They soon destroyed all the houses of the people of Malac- 
ca. and their X thong Port ; and it was during the night when 
the Portuguese first attacked the people of Malacca, that Baja 
Ahmed Siiah with his people, tied in all directions, fur none 
could remain to oppose the Portuguese. 

“ Thus did the Portuguese gain possession of Malacca ; whilst 
Sultan Aiimed Siiah fled to Moar. and from thence, in a short time, 
to Johor, and afterwards to Emtan, to establish another country; 
such is the account of the Portuguese seizure of the kingdom of 
Malacca, from the hands of the Sultan Ahmed Siiaii. 

“Ii is related, that the Portuguese remained in quiet posses- 
sion of the country of Malacca for three years ; after which they 
sent letters to their great country, which is called Goa, giving an 
account that the kingdom of Malacca was conquered. As soon as 
this intelligence arrived, the Baja of the Portuguese was exceed- 
ingly happy, and in about two months after lie answered the let- 
ters, and ordered the Portuguese to build the Fort at Malacca of 
iron-stone, and that the form of the Pert should be like that at 
Goa; tu:;h was the occasion of the Port of Malacca resembling that 
<>f Goa. 
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“ As soon us tLc letters arrived at Malacca from the Raja of 
Goa, the Portuguese who were in Malacca ordered such of the 
pc >plc as had remain- d there to bring iron-stone.- for the Foi t from 
Kuala l.iuggi, Peilun TTpi, Batu lira.-, Pulau Jaia. a small 1-land 
near Malacca, fio’.i Tclur Ma.-s, from Pc.-an Prmggi. from Pulau 
Purong, and from ; Ju* country in the interior of Malacca; and the 
price the Portngm -e paid for them, was at the rate of >’U dollars 
per 1W> stones of large, and dollars per Its) stones of small 
size. For the eggs which they o-cd in tln-ir mortar, the Portu- 
guese paid at the rate of a Lharu (new coin ) for each. Por 

lime (D'/nn) thev paid fifteen dollars for a I'uijnu ; and the cool- 
ies employed digging away the hill, were paid at the rate of half a 
dollar each for one dm s work. During thirty-six rears three months 
and fourteen days the Portuguese were employed in the construc- 
tion of the Port . and then it wa.- completed. 

Prom this time the Portugne-e remained in quiet possession 
of Malacca about nine rears and one month, when the country 
once more began to lloun-h. and the t ado became extensive on ae- 
lottut of the quaniities of ineivhaudi-e brought therefrom all quar- 
tern. Such i- the account of the country of Malacca under the 
Portuguese 

"It is related., that after tin- period a Dutch \c->e! arrived at 
.Malacca for the purpo-o of trading : 1 he x os-el s name was J.l'hr- 
/'it'/. .1 and that or t l.e Captain Inti; i lie ( 'apt. tin penciled that 
.Malacca wa* a irv tin" p! :cr. and had good 1'i.rt. therolurc. alter 
the Jhit'di xe-s«'i had traded for iii’teeli da v - ho sot .-.id tor Pu- 
rope. and ro'rm )g afrer a con-idi r.ihle t;n a at t he g'cri count ri. 
he gave intelligence to the grot liaji of what lit. had -ecu of the 
hi'auty of .Malaci ,i. tlic extent of it- coniine tve. and the t xcolleiire 
of it- fort On , hi- the Raja of Europe said. ! 1 f mic!i i.- the ac- 
‘cornit of Malam-a it is proper that 1 should order it to be ariaek- 
' ed .’ twentv-fiie ve-e-el- were tliereiipou ordered there 1) v the Raja 
of Europe for the pnipo-e of attacking Malacca, and. troops being 
embarked on each, they iirsf set -ad for the kingdom of Bantam m 
the country of Java, where the Dutch were in terms of friendship. 

"At Bantam they found two Dutch -hips and a ketch, and after 
lulling taken on near l buiialoe- and pro 1 , i -ion- for the u-c of tne 
per-on- onboard the xe—els. they -ailed for Malacca. 
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"As soon ns tlic flout arrived at Malacca t lie Command, r sent 
a lot ter to the Portuguese. tolling them to hold themselves In readi- 
ness. it was the lutoiition of the Dm.-h to commence the aback on 
the morrow at mil!. hit. To this the Portuguese replied 'come 
‘when '.o’i please wo are read, 

‘•()n the next day the Duteh commenced the attach-, and the 
war continued for about two month', but the country of .Malacca 
was not carried: and t he Dutch returned to Bantam, where they 
remained quiet for some time with the intention of returning to 
Furnpe: hut all the great men on hoard the vessels feeling ashamed 
of w hat had happened, held consultation respecting another attack 
on Malacca; they then proceeded against it a second time, hut it 
did not surrender. The Dutch then sent a letter ol'f to Johor in 
terms of friendship to the Sultan, requesting hi' assistance in the 
attack of Malacca : with this the ltaja of Johor was pleased, and 
an agreement was entered into between the itaja of Johor and the 
Dutch, which was sworn to, so that the Dutch and Malays were as 
one as far as concerned the taking of Malacca. An agreement was 
made that the Dutch should attack from sea, and the people of 
Johor by land ; if the country surrendered the Dutch were to re- 
tain the country and the cannon, and everything else that might bo 
found within Malacca was to be equally divided between theDuteu 
and the people of Johor. 

“• AY hen the terms were agreed upon, the men of Johor and the 
Dutch sailed for Malacca : and after lighting for about fifteen flat s 
from the seaside, many were slain, as well Portuguese as Malays 
and Dutch. The Maiav' then held a coii'iiltation and began to think 
that if they fought against the white men according to this fashion. 
Malacca would not fall in fourteen years. 

■‘It was tle'refore. agrerd upon by ail the Malays, that fifty 
men should enter the Port of Malacca and run nmol. 

“ The Malnvs then solci ted a lucky day ; and on the 21st of the 
month, at 5 uYl irk in the morning, fifty Malays entered the Fort did 
Mi'rn/'f.iiol. end overv Portuguese was either put to death or forced 
to fly into the interior of the country, without order or regularity. 

*■ On tills all the Malays plundered to a great extent in Malac- 
ca. and the whole was divided between the men of Johor and the 
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Dutch. according to their agreement. 

“'The men of Johor then returned to their country, ami the 
Dutch remained in possession of [Malacca: and from that time to 
the present, the Dutch and the men of Johor hate teen on t:.j 
strictest terms of friendship. 

" Ibis is the account of former times.” 


To return to the subject of (he V.vhvng midcng Jf.il- uu. if w. 1 
appear, from what I have previously stated, that the cu.iert'on. ks 
far as regards the Malayan nation separately, is nearly completed, 
hut as I have in view the more extensive plan of embracing ti e 
original institutes of the various nations among the eastern Tshtnu*. 
some time may elapse be Euro it may' be in any considerable degrt e 
of forwardness. 

Of those there will be the institutes of Java and of the B ug is 
States on the Island of Lelakussun, which are first in importance. 

On the Island of Java there are several Vndang undang cele- 
brated to the Eastward, but as the whole Island of Java was one* 1 
under the dominion of the ancient Emperor of Susuhcnang On:;-: 
Apoioi that is still acknowledged to a certain extent, these may re 
doubt be traced to one source and authority ; the difficulty that has 
hitherto existed in communicating with Java in consequence of the 
Dutch establishment, has prevented the acquisition of the most 
importance. The Javanese laws are arranged in native codes e* 
considerable antiquity, and were collected many years back by the 
Dutch Government for the gtulauee “E their different o Ulcers : c 
this collection I possess a copy, which will at any rate assist m 
the compilation or translation of more genuine codes from natiw 
authority, whenever circumstances may admit of a cemmunicat.oM 
being opened with the Javanese Rajas and Nobles. 

Prom the Bugis and Macassar nations of Tanah ITgi ! Ceioi '- ' 
I have already received detached parts of the Tdndinuj making ■. bin 
the copies that have vet reached me are so incomplete and inaccu- 
rate, and bear such recent traces of being but imperfect tiansenpt' 
from abetter digested and regular code, that they cannot be depem: - 
ed on, and rather excite than satisfy enquiry. I have long c.iiopn-U 
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measures with tho view of obtaining if not originals at least mors 
perfect transcripts, in which I have every reason to expect I shall 
be successful. The two principal codes on this Island are those of 
Macassar and Boni. The laws as well as the history of the Bugis 
States are of considerable antiquity, perhaps far exceeding those 
on the Island of Java ; these are preserved in books, the greater 
part of which are extant, but only to be found in their purity 
inland. 

TYith respect to the Sulu Islands, I have a. short account of 
their laws and usages, though no regular code. Several interesting 
particulars connected therewith have beeu collected by Mr. Alex- 
ax'dlr Dale rxiri.E, and printed in the “Oriental Repository 

Of the Moluccas, I have not yet been able to obtain farther 
information than what has tended to eontirm. in every respect, tho 
detailed and full account given by Yai.f.xtyx : but as these Islands 
have lately fallen into the hands of the English, whatever may be 
desiderated from that quarter may easily be obtained. Though tho 
interior of tho Islands still puss; -ses an original population, their 
government has long been Malayan. 

As nothing beyond au imperfect description of a few original 
tribes has yet been obtained respecting the inland population of 
Borneo, it may be inferred, that as there appears to have been no 
original nation of authority, or of extent adequate to reach the 
shore or to be known by any of the States that have been establish- 
ed on the coast, their institutes, if they possess any, cannot be im- 
portant, as they have not had any effect on the general population 
of the Eastern Archipelago. 

On Sumatra, Mr. Maksdex has so well and diligentlv trodden 
the ground, that wo cannot, perhaps, contrary to his assertion, 
expect to iind written laws and institutes among any of the original 
nations. 

The compilation that has been made by the English Resident 
will form a valuable standard for comparison with the laws and 
customs of the more Eastern Islands, but at the same time a 
more extensive research into the interior, if unsuccessful in its prin- 
cipal object, cannot fail to be interesting, in as far as it may lead to 
a more intimate acquaintance with the IJattas and Mcuangkabaus , 
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the former of which may be considered as the original population of 
the Island, while the establishment of tho Menangkabaus may be 
compared to that of the Moguls on the Continent of India. In the 
KetchchaUma, or "Fine times of the Battus,” adopted by the 3Ialays j 
of which I have a copy, the divisions of lucky and unlucky times for 
undertaking any affair are expressed by the terms Maxewara Bisma 
Elhana Suhtlct, or, more correctly pronounced, JTitkiiwura iVuhna 
Birahana Sulula, corresponding to the Hindoo Deities. 

The table for calculating superstitions is extremely simple. 


To the collection that has already been made of the various 
laws and usages of the Malays, Sumatrans, Bugis, Maccassars, and 
Sulus, must be added the Mahomedati Laws of Inheritance, printed 
by the Dutch at Batavia in 1700. in 102 articles, Dutch and Malayan , 
of this I possess a copy. 


As the collection is so various and extended, the compilation 
must necessarily be deferred until the best authorities procurable can 
be referred to, and, if possible, the leading native courts \ Cited. I 
request to present to the Asiatic Society a sketch of the Maritime 
Code of the Malays as translated from the duplicate copies I have 
brought with me to Bengal, and which, when corrected by more 
original copies that I may hereafter obtain, and elucidated by notes 
corresponding with the general plan of tne undertaking, 1 pur- 
pose shall form six books of the Malay Laws. 

In tracing hack the Malayan laws to that of the more ancient 
nations on the Islands of Sumatra, Java, and Celebes, and from 
thence perhaps, on one side to the Continent ot India, and on tac 
other to the large Islands in the South Seas, a w ide Cl LI w ill be open 
ed for research, as well into the origina , as into those extraordinary 
languages which, in the proportion that they are correctly spoken 
or written, seem to approach the Sanscrit. 


The comparatively modern origin of the Malays is a fact so ge- 
nerally admitted, and universally supported by ad tlieir writings 
and traditions, that it is difficult to account for the ext. .muli nary 
opinion laid down by the author of the sketch * of a n inte nded 


* Entitled “ A Rough .Sketch of part of an Kiteuded Essay towards •ascertaining 
deducting, elucidating and correcting established Muniments oi t.ie .U.iu J i ot Ja 
wi Language, tulgarfv culled the -Uulu> Language’ by s . >.. published at Prince 
of Wales’ Island, in 1S07 
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Essay on tlie Malayan language, that the Arabians and Persians 
have borrowed their present alphabetical characters from the Malays, 
an opinion that could only hope to attract attention from the con- 
fhlent manner in which it is asserted. The proofs that seem to have 
occurred to tho write' - of the language being from the primeval 
stock of Java, and one of the sons of Japheth, the third son of Noah, 
from the roots of the old Persian and the Sanscrit and Arabic 
derivatives and compounds which have Leon formed, may as well 
be adduced in supporting a similar comparison between the Eng- 
lish and Latin tongues ; we should he rather surprised to find the 
former, from the number of ancient words it has adopted, asserted 
to be the parent of the Homan tongue. 

It is easy and natural to account for the Malays having, in 
their religion, adopted the written character of the Arabs ; and I 
have no hesitation in asserting, that neither Malay writings nor in- 
scriptions, in their present character, can be traced back to periods 
of greater antiquity than the alleged invention of the modern Arabic 
alphabet, or beyond the epoch at which the great intercourse be- 
tween the Arabian and the Eastern nations took place. Admitting 
however, that more early writings did exist, there is no reason why 
they may not have been preserved in Sumatra in the more ancient 
and original characters of the Battas, the Rejangs, or the Lampongs ; 
in Java and the Balatas, in the characters of the Javandore and 
Bugis nations; and even in the Malay Peninsula, by a modified cha- 
racter of the Siamese. 

For the component parts of the Malayan language, as it at 
present exists, and the sources from whence we must trace the ori- 
gin of the nation and its language, I beg to refer to the enlightened 
statement, printed in the transactions, by the author of the “Essay 
on the Indu-Chinese Nations,’’ whose enlarged views and determined 
position will, I am convinced, he the more confirmed and verified, iD 
the proportion that they may be enquired into. 

The most obvious and natural origin of the Malays, is that 
they did not exist, as a separate and distinct nation, anterior to tho 
arrival of the Arabians in the Eastern Seas. At the present day 
they seem to differ from the original nation from which they sprung, 
in about the same degree as the Chuliah or Ivling differs.from the 
Tamul or Telinga on the Coromandel Coast, or the Mapillas of Alar- 
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tab an differ from the ,* both which people appear, in like man- 

lier with the Malays, to have been uraduullv formed as nation*, and 
separated from their original sto-L In the admixture of Arabian blood, 
and the introduction of the Arabic language and Moslem religion. 

The word Jiao’, so much insistc d on. is the Malay for anything 
mixed or crossed, as when the language of one country is written ill 
the character of another, it 1 * termed lino so. Jau-i, or mixed lau- 
guage, or when a child is born of a Idling father and Malay mother, 
it is called Aiiak Jaivi, a child of a mixed race: thus the Malay 
language being written in the Arabic character is termed JShasn Jtiwi, 
the Malays, as a nation distinct from the fixed populations of the 
Eastern Islands, not possessing any written character whatever but 
what they borrow from the Arabs. 

"With respect to the Maritime Code, which I have now the ho- 
nour to lay before the Society, it has been selected on account of its 
singularity. The power of life and death vested m the A in-otloh. 
may be considered as purely Malayan, or at any rate to have had its 
origin in the Eastern Islands, the Arabs, from whom alone! they 
could have borrowed a foreign Sea Code not possessing, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, any treatise whatever on Maritime Law 
or in any instance admitting the authority of the Xu-oiloh, or Cap. 
tain, of a vessel to indict capital punishment. In this point of view, 
the paper, even in its presin! state, may not be uninteresting, while 
it may tend in a slight degree to account for. if not reconcile, some 
of the peeliarities of a nation generally believed to be guided solely 
by individual will and passion 


* Unintelligible, 
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BY 


II. W. ('. J.r F.rii. L.i. r.c.n. 


f Read at a Meet i in/ of the Soriett/, held 0,1 the 1W; October, 1871). ' 


In the follow in;; paper, I propose giving a short description of 
this most intciesting and, to the outer world, almost unknown part 
of the country. 

The Perak River, the largest river on the western side of the 
Malay Peninsula, flows nearly the whole length of the country, 
taking its rise in the northern frontier and falling into the sea a 
few miles North of the Remain River, the southern boundary. 
Nearly all its water is drawn from the tributaries on the eastern, 
(left) bank, and it is of the country drained by those tributaries 
that I write. 

Beginning: from the North, about 12 or 13 miles above Kwala 
Kangsa, we have the mouth of the Plus. Prom native report, the 
valley drained by this river is known to be very extensive, the soil 
exceptionally good, and the mineral resources considerable ; tin, 
which exists all over Perak, is worked there to a small extent by 
the Malays, and gold is known to exist. A jungle, path, with easy 
gradients practicable for elephants and horned cattle, exists along 
the valley of the Plus, across the water shed of the peninsula into 
Pat a uh and oxen have frequently boon brousrlit from thereto LSrut 
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via Kuala Kangsa. A continuation of the road at present existing 
from Larut to Kuala Kan^sa, or, bettor sti!!, 1 h. liovc, a light 
tramway, will not only open up the exteu-i\e v.JLy of the Plug u:.t 
will also, no doubt, in time attract a large p-v' : o.i of the pro- 
ducts of Patent, which, in consequence of the iGuth-en t monsoon, 
cannot find an outlet to the sea on the East coast for nearly six 
months of the year. 

Till quite recently, this valley had never even been vi-it:'’ by an 
European: but during the prc<ent tin nth Mr. l);\\r, a g< ullcman. 
from Ceylon wlio is in treaty with the Govern.-noiit t t i\:\.kto 
undertake a survey of the country, let: g- no tl. Eh',' \ and 

I quote the following passage,-: thorn a 1 ■ U-r \v..:oh a tv^eived trom 
him from the Flu.-, dated dtli June, li;0 : — - 

“From Chunter I went to Lr.nkor. on th'* vAt er”.l: -if t’ e river 
“ Kurubu, a tributary of tlie Pius, wVch '...he.; :1 s r. o : thu north- 
“ ern slopes of the Gunong ilubinson range, no: f.,r from the 
“ peak itself.” 

“This Kurubu is a riv-'r of coTwidorr. 1 1? m'-io, is prAy f '=t, 
“and must drain a con-i'IeraK .• a \ a. 1 , aour-o from ri ■ - i - N. uV’ 
Here I may remark that 1 am a;.; jo -hr 1 t • ...1 dc that tins 
river, the Kurubu, will Le ih-i ! t -> dr.n.i the eu Lorn iaoe of 
Gunong Kobmson, to which I shall is for lar.Kr on. -.dr. lK-AXS 
continues : — 

“My trip to the range adjoining the Plus drainage and form- 
' ing part of it, has impressed nio very favourably as icgarls the 
“quality of the soil. It is out and out far -npenor to any I have 
“ vet seen in Perak, and in many parts is simply mugniliceut, being a 
' line free chocolate-colourc-d so:!, resting on a triable clay, but the 
"latter so free from admixture with sand. Ac, as to be good for 
“ cultivation for many feet below the surface. Formation is granite 
“as usual. On mv tvay here I passed and secured magnificent 
“specimens of lime, the finest I have seen, I think, anywhere. 
“ From the top of Gunong Aslet you look over the Pins valley, 
“ which is of great extent, to a height of G.*V'J to S,000 feet, and 
“ ranges away in the distance, say 10 to 70 miles, covering an are of 
“ 205“ to 50° of the circle,'’ 
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I have now. 1 think, transcribed enough from Mr. Deaxe's 
letter to give an idea of the extent and facilities of the Plus valley, 
and will leave him to describe it in detail, as 1 have reason to hope 
he will give the public the benefit of the information he has ob- 
tained during his \ hit to Perak. 

Kext, South of the Phis, comes the Kinta Eiver, separated 
from the Perak liiver by a range of hills common: v called the Blanja 
range. The highest points in ibis range are irora 3,000 to 4,000 
feet in eh vatien. jN'one of the coii’cc planter.- from Ceylon who have 
cros od this range have been much p'cn-o.l wiJu it, thinking tho 
toil too stiff a. ul climate too moist for cuf.'ac, whatever it might be 
for tea or oth r euhiiat'om Because ceiih o planters condemn it, 
however, it must not bo imagined that tl:I j range is worthless ; some 
of the richest depo-its of tin in P«' ra.k arc found along its east- 
ern ba-e; this depu-it of tin, te< huh ally called stream tin, is 
found in two formations; the upper on.-, tho natural soil of the 
ground, formed ly tho denudation of lire bills, consists of a light 
sandy loom in wl.iiha coic id. -i-ablo proportion of tin sand exists : 
working thN i the m i.i.: ; vrhi li tho .Mrlayr. clfeet; the work is light, 
it consists in dr.r mi' g up a .■ i -,a : l stre; ta and then conducting the 
water by a lumber of ::rt ill. i.'l channels, where the soil is washed 
away, the tin ore, in co::~equ.'n-;e of its greater weight, being left in 
the drain; wlc n thi; has gone on s-ullirienlly long, the water is 
turned into nm..iiv.r channel, and the ore removed from the bed of 
the ury one. 11, -low this surface soil, at various depths in different 
parts of the di.-Cmt, time ore-bearing stratum is reached, “pay dirt” 
as it ia called in Au.-tivlia ; the J, ptii at which it is found varies from 
one to eight or nine fa; lie. n«. and this is what the Chinese usually 
mine for. Xotwnhsi .m.iug to : pre- cut depreciated price of tin, both 
Malav and Clinic se ro.nei.s are making money, which speaks for 
itself as to to 1 r.ciu.C'S or the deposits ; a stream is just as neces- 
sary to the Chinese miners at it is to Malays; the latter use the 
water to remove the soil, and the fottner pump the water out of 
their mines with a very ingenious water-wheel ; there are conse- 
quently large tracts where neither can work, and in these there exists 
the. opening for European enterprize ; a large capital is not required, 
but a practical knowledge of mining is absolutely necessary ; with 
both combined large profits would be a certainty ; when the present 
miners, with their rude appliances and wasteful methods of mining 
and smelting, can make a good profit . what would not more 
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scientific methods do r 

"While on the subject of mining, I may mention, that, up to 
this, all the work is coniined to the plains. Lodes no doubt exist in 
the hills from which the deposits at the foot have been formed, and 
at some future date it may be found profitable to work them, but, 
till the rich deposits of stream tin are exhausted, I doubt if much 
will be sought in situ. 

Close to Pengkalan Katcba. the port of embarkation for one of 
the most important mining settlements, called Papan, the Kinta is 
joined by a large tributary, in volume nearly rivalling the Kinta 
river itself ; this stream is called the Sungci Hava, which also 
drains an important tin district. 

In the plain between the two rivers, a curious geological for- 
mation is found. The main ranges of hills all through Perak are 
granitic, but in this valley principally, and to a small extent else- 
where, peculiar isolated limestone cliffs rise vertically out of the 
plains to heights varying from 500 to 2,000 feci ; the greatest num- 
ber of these lulls, or rather I should say cliffs, are to be found between 
the Kinta and Sungei Raya ; there are a few of them on the west- 
ern side (right bank) of the Kinta river, and these are the lime- 
stones spoken of by Mr. Dk.uki: ; one — Guuong Pondok — well known 
as a steering point to all mariners making for the Larut river, exists 
on the eastern side of the pass iu the Gunong Bubo range, the road 
from Larut to Kwala Kangsa passing the foot of it. A number 
of these cliffs also exist between the Sungei Raya and the Kangsa 
river, of which I will speak directly, but further to the East they 
are not to be found, nor. I believe, to the South, as I have never met 
them nor heard of them in Selangor, although I saw a good deal of 
that country while in the service of the Selangor Government. 
Like all limestone formations, these cliffs arc pierced bv caves in all 
directions, in which large colonies of bats have lived for countless 
ages, depositing a species of guano Uai kalcuci) largely used as ma- 
nure in the Province \\ ellesloy, where it is brought from Kedah, 
tn which this limestone formation is again met. The peculiar feature 
of this rock is the high state of crystallisation in which it exists, no 
fossils of any sort have yet been found in it. that 1 am aware of, 
although I hate frequently -.o.uvhpd for them, nor can anv marks 
of stratiheatiou be traced, i he roi-k i< gcneralL pure white urea- 
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sionallv with a slight shaile of "rev, blue, or red in it, anil, when 
broken, exactly resembles a piece of lump sugar. The same limestone 
formation is. I believe, also to be found in Borneo. Some of the 
richest deposits of tin are found about these cliffs, and probably 
other minerals will be found when they are properly examined ; 
two of the best ores of iron (brown hematite and specular iron ore) 
are common. Hot springs also exist. To the naturalist and botanist 
this district is full of interest; that magnificent butterfly — Ihe 
ornithoptera Brookani — formerly supposed to be peculiar to Borneo, 
is found plentifully in several places. It is almost needless for me 
to add that the presence of limestone is a pretty certain sign of 
good soil. A marble saw, worked by water power, might produce 
marble slabs for paving the ground floors of bungalows for little 
more than the cost of transport, which, being by water the whole 
way. would he trifling : and the difference between a marble pave- 
ment and the red tiles commonly used in the Straits needs no re- 
mark. Before speaking of the hill district to the Eist of this, it 
will be well to mention the means of access to this district. 

The easiest way is by water. A coasting steamer, the Ptjah 
Pel'htt, calls every week at Durian Schatnng. a place about -10 miles 
up the Perak river, on her way to and from Singapore aud Penang. 
Prom Durian fScbatang to Kota Bahru, the future seat of Gov- 
ernment in this district, is from two to three days by native 
boats; the river is only practicable for a steam-launch at present 
for a short way, in consequence of the number of snags in the 
stream, but these will be removed as soon as the river is low enough 
to admit of the work, the money being already granted by the 
Government for the purpose. From KDta Bahru the Kinta is 
navigable for two days more by native boats to a place called 
Mesjid Lama and the Sungei Raya about the same distance to 
above Peugkalan Bahru, both places in the centre of the limestone 
country. W! ten I speak of these rivers being navigable 1 mean for 
boats of over a koyan, say two tons, burden. 

The first attempt to visit the high hills hevond these points was 
undertaken last August, when Messrs. Christie and IIaxdysilu:, 
the pioneer Ceylon coffee planters, visited this district. AFlien thev 
told me that their object was to see the mountain country of the 
interior, I was at a loss which of the many routes to adopt, all being 
equally unexplored by any one but Malar gutla-cutters aud iao 
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aboriginal inhabitants of the hills, the S/ik^is. The highest hill to 
be seen from here was said by the natives to be the one in which 
the Kinta took its rise, I therefore determined that the simplest 
way to get there was to follow the course of the river. The diary 
which I kept during the trip was subsequently published by 
the Straits Government, and from it 1 extract the following 
particulars : — 

Starting from Tanjong Ronkang, a place just above whero the 
boats can come, which 1 mentioned just now (Mhsjid Luna), we 
reached a place called Kwala S'mat as our first day's march. Here 
we left the elephants and proceeded on foot. Here we may be said 
to have just got into the hill country, the elevation by the aneroid 
being about 700 feet where we camped with the bills ou each side 
of us. A little more than a day's march from this we passed the 
mouth of the Sungei Pcuoli, a considerable tributary of the Kinta, 
which flows from its source about N.W. The elevation at its junc- 
ture with the Kinta is about 1,000 feet. Three days from starting 
we reached the foot of Gunong Rayarn. the hill for which we had 
been making, having followed a rather circuitous route, keeping 
close to the river the whole way. No where along the way were 
any obstacles to making a road or tramway encountered. 

From this point it took us the best part of a day to reach a 
shoulder of the first peak, where we encamped at un elevation consi- 
derably over 4,000 feet. From here wo obtained a magnificent view. 
It was, however, a bad camping ground, as we were a considerable 
distance above water and had left the forest below us ; the vegeta- 
tion here consisted of flowering shrubs, ferns, and mosses, and it was 
with difficulty that we found a tree sufficiently large to support our 
tent. From this point )Ir. Chkistie and I, with three or four Sa - 
keis, started for the top the next morning, expecting to get there in 
about an hour, but on coining to the first peak we saw several others 
beyond, and it was after 3 p.xr. when we reached the last. As the 
Sakeis could give us no name for it, we called it Gunong Robinson, 
after His Excellency the Governor, and as there was no prospect 
of getting a view in consequence of the mist, and being 
hungry and cold with no water between us and the camp, we beat 
a precipitous retreat to the camp. Ve made the height of Gunong 
Robinson nearly S,000 feet. 
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t’rnm the font of G-unong Robinson we struck more to the South* 
west than the South, by which we had come, crossing the Sungei 
Pcnoh. at an elevation of about 2,500 feet, with hills on both side3 
of us. up to o.*):!0 and 0,000 feet. The Ceylon men were in raptures 
with the soil about here. From this we continued in a South- 
westerly direction till we reached the Sungei Raya and followed 
the course of that river to the plains. This is all that is at present 
known of this extensive tract of forest extending to an indefinite 
distance to the Ea-t at an elevation of from 2.000 or 3,000 feet up to 
7,000 or SjOOO feet ; that it extends a long way further was evident 
from the Volume of the streams draining it. 

After leaviug the Sungei Raya, the next navigable river met 
with to the East is the Katnpar, flowing past the foot of Grdnong 
Bujatig Malaka. This was the hill on which Air. Haxdyside began 
his first clearing, attracted to the place not so much by the soil as 
by the facilities afforded by a navigable river to the foot of the hill. 
Mr. Haxdyside's attempt proved a miserable failure, as might easily 
have been foreseen: ignorant of any eastern language but Tamil, he 
took a gang of twenty newly arrived Chinese coolies without an inter- 
preter up on the mountain; with them and some assistance from 
the Malays and SaJcrit lie managed to fell about eight or ten acres 
of forest in the height of the wet season, when it was impossible to 
hum it ; the solitude of his life and the semi-mutiny of his coolies, 
with whom he could not exchange a single word, was too much for 
him, and his health and spirits completely gave way. and when Air. 
Smite and I visited him early in January we found him in a most 
desponding state of mind, wishing he could find some one to buy hi 3 
concession and reimburse him for his outlay; the offer was too good 
to be pressed, and Air. Smith at once closed with it. Tin'.? parti v led 
to the second expedition to the hills. Air. Smith, having now 
obtained a large grant of land, determined not to fix on a site to 
commence operations till he had seen more of the couutrv. The 
Government was anxious to obtain more information about the 
unknown country to the East, so I was commissioned to organize 
an expedition to the eastern frontier of Perak, and with that object 
Air. Smith and I, with eight elephants and a string of followers, 
started from Kwala Kabul, a place about three miles South of Bujong 
Alalaka on the Katnpar river, on the 25th March last. Before 
going any farther, I should mention that the Katnpar river is a 
large tributary of the Kintn. joining the latter river a short way 
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below Kdta Bahru, of which I have already spoken. The Kampar 
is navigable for one-koyan boats to the foot of Bujang Malaka, 
and this hill, or rather I should say short range, can be readied by 
native boats from Durian Sebatang in about two or three davs, 
according to the state of the river. To the North-west of Bujang 
Malaka, the Kampar receives a large tributary, the Sungei Dipong, 
which flows for the East, while the Kampar itself appears to take its 
rise near the South of Gtinoug Ivobinson. A good view of this 
country is obtained from the highest peak of Bujang Malaka, about 
4.200 feet ; from there the Dipong valley is seen stretching away 
about twenty or thirty miles to the East, while the course of the 
Kampar is lost in a labyrinth of high hills to the North, more than 
a quadrant of the circle of mountain raid forest lying between them. 

Here I may also mention that Gdpeug, the most important 
mining centre on this side of the country, employing 700 or SOO 
Chinese, is situated at the southern base of the range separating 
the Sungei Kaya from the Kampar ; it is about -1 miles’ distance 
from each of them. To the North of Cfdpeng the mountains begin 
at once; to the South, about eight miles’ distance, is Kota Bahru. 
The hills to the North of Gdpeug. as well as the Kampar valley, 
have not yet been visited by an European. 

Starting, as I have already mentioned, from Kvrala Kabul on 
the Kampar, it took us two days in a south-easterly direction 
through primeval forest almost the whole of the way, to reach the 
Chindariong river, a navigable stream draining the eastern side of 
Bujang Malaka and separating Bujang Malaka from hills of about 
the same height to the East. These hills and those forming the 
valley of the Dipong are comparatively thickly inhabited by 
Sukeis, the aboriginal hill tribes of the country. Wherever I have 
come across these people, and they are to be met in the valleys of 
all the rivers to the East and North of this, I have remarked that 
they are confined to a zone extending from 500 to 1,500, or perhaps 
2.000 feet; the reason, I imagine, for their not going higher is that 
probably the crops which they cultivate, hill-padi, tapioca, and 
occasionally a little tobacco, will be found not to thrive above these 
elevations ; this is only surmise, but, if it proves correct, may be a 
guide to future planters as to tbe alteration in temperature at 
different elevations. An account of these people has yet to be 
written, and, if well done, will be a most valuable work viewed 
from an anthropological point. 
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They possess a language of their own, and, I imagine, are not 
all of the same race ; although closely allied to the Malays, physical 
differences certainly exist between the tribes inhabiting different 
valleys, and the common idea that they wander at large all over the 
hills is certainly a mistake : each particular tribe beeps exclusively 
to its own valley and is frequently at feud with its neighbours on 
either side ; their habits are migratory in their own districts, hut 
unless when compelled by the oppression of the Malays, or other 
causes, they seldom leave their own valley. One curious custom they 
havc. Mlieu one of them dies the corpse is buried in the house ho 
died in, and the whole partv forsake the spot, going off to some other 
place not very far oft', I have been told that in this way they will 
occasionally abandon their standing crop, hut I will not vouch for the 
truth of this. They live in groups of from eight or ten to as many 
as twenty or even thirty, but seldom more. Like all savage races they 
will undergo great privations, and can subsist on very little ; when 
food is abundant they are most impro\ blent of it, but they can never 
starve, as the jungle abounds in fruits and roots oil which they will 
subsist. As regards animal food, all is grist that comes to their 
null — rats, snakes, pigs, or anything they can get. Almost their 
only weapon consists of a blow-pipe about seven or eight feet long, 
from which they shoot poisoned darts with great accuracy as much as 
thirty or even forty paces: a single dart is sufficient to bring a bird or 
monkey clown in a couple of minutes ; they say that if they can hit 
an elephant or a pig in the eye a couple of darts will do the job, 
but they generally get pigs and deer by an ingenious spring made 
of the branch of a tree with a bamboo spike fixed to the end of it; 
the spring is held in a bent position by a bit of jungle cord, which, 
when touched, releases it- aud the spike, eight or ten inches long, is 
buried in the animal. The existence of these spring traps makes it 
advisable always to be accompanied by a Sukei guide when moving 
about in their country. Their marriage customs are very simple ; the 
intending bridegroom presents the father of the bride with a few pre- 
sents, such as a brass pot, a kuife, a piece of red or white cotton cloth, 
some fruit or rice; and if deemed satisfactory, the bride and bride- 
groom separate from the remainder of their friends and spend the 
honeymoon by themselves away in the jungle. The ordinary attire 
of both sexes consists of a piece of bark cloth, in the ease of the 
males seldom sufficient for decency; the females are a little better; 
some of the younger women have good figures, and in many ease mag- 
nificent busts, but through frequently becoming mothers long before 
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they hare grown to maturity all trace of beauty is lost : like ah 
eastern women they age very fast and become frightful old hags. 

Cleanliness, as well as godliness, are both conspicuous by their 
absence in this race, the only ablutions they ever perform is when 
they are caught in the rain, which happens as seldom as they can 
help ; if the rain comes on they can get a shelter erected in ten 
minutes, and a fire in about the same time, and then they all sit 
huddled together as close as thev can pack till the rain clears off. 
They have no conception of a God, nor have they a word in their 
language either for God or deul ; the fact, however, of their burying 
a cooking vessel, and a knife and other articles of the sort, with their 
dead, would seem to point to their having some hazy notion of a 
future state. It would be rash of me to make any statements of the 
difference of race in different parts of the country, seeing how little 
I know of these people; but so far it appears to me that the prevail- 
ing type to the Kortli, that is, the Ulu Kinta, Suugei Kay a and 
Karnpar, is rather darker than the Malay, and perhaps smaller, 
certainly more spare and wiry, while away to the South and East, 
about the Slim and Songkei, of which I will speak directly, they 
appear a better developed and a fairer race. The northern tribes 
appear to have a long, narrow cast of countenance, with straight lank 
hair, whereas those to the South have rounder faces, broader noses 
and lips, and enormous bushes of hair slicking out over their heads, 
sometimes as much as eighteen inches in diameter all round. 
Another distinctive feature of the eastern Sakeis is a habit they 
have of piercing the cartilage of the nose in the males and wearing a 
piece of wood about a quarter of an inch in diameter, and about siv 
inches long, thrust through it. A few who affect to he dandies 
ornament their nose sticks bv different devices cut on them and 
decorate tlieir faces and chests with stifles of charcoal. The Slim 
Sakeis are certainly physically a remarkably fine race of people. 

Wherever I have seen these people, nearly the whole of them, 
I should say quite ninety per cent., were suffering from an un- 
pleasant skin disease (Kurap); they are frequently covered with it 
from head to foot. Their uncleanly habits and irregular feeding aro 
no doubt the cause of this. All races with any pretence to civilisa- 
tion have stated hours for feeding, but these people eat at any 
time, or every time, the limit not being when they are satisfied 
so much as when the food procurable is finished ; in this respect 
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resembling the lower animals. It is a mistake, I think, to imagine 
that they are incapable of improvement, as 1 believe some people 
suppose. Ihe French Missionaries in Malacca have not, I believe, 
been very successful with the Jnktins, probably a family of the same 
race, but this may be because they have attempted to do too much 
at once. About the Bidor I saw a large number of these people, 
who bad almost entirely adopted the Malay customs and habits, 
and this will probably be the eventual fate of the race when their 
present haunts are occupied by settlers ; they will become gradually 
blended witli the natives of the country. 

1 think I have now said enough to satisfy any one taking an 
interest in these primitive races that they could not find many better 
places to study them than here, and if so I shall have fully effected 
my object 

.From Chindariong it took us one day to reach the Batang 
Padany river, a large and swift stream. We came on it at a place 
called Pulau Tiga and followed its course up stream to a large 
village called T.-ipa. where we spent a day While at Tapa we 
visited the place where the headman (Penguin) lived, called Kwala 
Brumun, and between the two places came upon mica schist 
rocks in seve.nl places. I have found pebble* of this rock in nearly 
all the other streams, hut this was the first tune I have seen it 
in situ in Perak The vegetation undergoes a change here ; along 
the hanks of the stream and for a Mort distance in on either side, 
a large species of bamboo grows to the exclusion of everything 
else. I have seen similar growths of these bamboos in other 
places, but not to the same extent The land here appears to be 
exceptionally rich, the largest sugar canes I have ever seen were 
here. 


The hills begin just above Kwala Brumun. and this would be a 
very good starting point for aDT one wishing to explore them, as 
there are lots of Sakt'is about here who could be got to act as either 
guides or coolies; in the latter capacity they' are infinitely preferable 
to any other race, they will carry heavier loads faster than either 
Klings or Malays. 

Tupa is the place of embarkation ( Pcnykalau) for a number of 
extensive tin mines almost entirely worked by Chinese. The tin ore 
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is first separated from the pig dirt mid is then subjected to a 
second washing, when a quantity of gold dust, is obtained. The 
amount is variable in different miues, and it is impossible to get 
trustworthy statements on the subject from the Chinese : there is 
no doubt, however, that the quantity is considerable, the quality is 
inferior; I imagine it is alloyed with the tin with which it is found, 
being of a very pale colour; extracted simply by washing, no doubt a 
good deal is lo<t ; were mercury used no doubt more would be 
obtained. 

Leaving Tiipa, travelling in a south-easterl v direction through 
the gold fields, \ie reached the Bidor in a dav. This is another 
navigable stream which joins the Batang Padatig a short way 
before they fall into the Perak river at Durian Scbatang. 

There is not much tin worked on the Bidor, and it is not more 
than half of tbe volume of the Batang Padang, and dividing into 
two streams of about equal si/.e just above where we crossed it. I 
do not imagine that it can drain nearh so extensive a tract of 
country. 

On both these rivers (the Batang Padang and the Bidorl, hut 
more especially on the latter, we r-;n\ large number* of the .S' V.r/.v 
living in comparatively speaking permanent house.-', and in a great 
extent conforming to the custom* and habits of the Malays. 

Prom Bidor it took u* two days to roach the Songkei, the last 
important tributary of the Perak river in this direction. 

The otttput of tin from here is not large, as compared with t lie 
rivers further West, but the quantity of gutta is proportionally 
greater; the supply, however, in the more accessible districts is 
beginning to fail. It is a matter worthy of careful consideration 
whether cultivating the better class of gutta-producing trees would 
not he a profitable undertaking, the first cost of planting would be 
the only outlay, as once started the trees would he able to take care 
of themselves. 

The Songkei district i* noted for the quantities of fruit grown 
there, the groves of durians were the most extensive I have ever 
seen. It is but thinly inhabited at present, but appears at one time 
to have been a populous place 
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Having crossed the Songkei, our route still lay in a south- 
easterly direction, and it took us two days to reach the river Slim; 
our rate of travelling was very slow, as elephants are not used in 
this part of the country, and, although the path was sufficiently 
good, there was not suiuucnt headway, and the mahouts had to stop 
every few paces to cut away the branches of the trees. 

The first day after leaving the Songkei we were much impressed 
by the luxuriance of th ■ Bar tain palm-. The climate is evidently 
exceptionally moist about here, to judge by the quantity of moss and 
ferns we saw. About the middle ef ihe fir.-t day from the Songkei 
we reached the Su-a-e; Tr la. a tributary of the blim. Vf e had 
now, therefore, left the watershed of the lhrak river. This will 
therefore, 1 think, he a good point to make a break in this Paper, 
which is extending uselt beyond the limits I at first intended. 

If this account proves sufficiently interesting to the members 
of the Society for them to care for any more of it, I will continue 
the account of our trip to the Slim and back to the Batang Padang 
through the lulls. 
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Ill the first part <>£ this Paper I hare endeavoured to give some 
idea rf the so nth- eastern district of Perak as far as the river Soug- 
h'd, being the mud easterly affluent of the Pfrak. The next river 
met to the East after icatinic the Songkei is the Trola, "Inch falls 
into the Slim, vhieh again falls into the Pernam, the next ram-basin 
South of the Perak river. 

This Sungei Trola is a considerable stream, which only needs 
to have the snags removed to make it na\igablc for boats up to half 
a Jcoi/chi ; at present the smallest canoe cannot get through it. 

"Where we crossed it, at a place called Kampong Trola, there 
is a colour of trading Malays settled, winch has been here for the 
last four or five rears ; they came originally io col. cut gutta and 
other jungle produce, anu liking the look of the place hate settled 
permanently; these men, like most other foreign Malays in the 
peninsula, come from the Dutch colonics, and vihateter else m.tj 
he said of the Dutch rule in Malay countries, it appears to make 
traders and colonists of the people under its influence. 

After leaving the Trola about two and a half miles, the path 
passes through a pass about 100 feet high ; in it I noticed a pecu- 
liar sort of friable soil, of a buff colour, which, when pressed in the 
hand, crumbled down into flakes about the tenth of an inch thick. 
The name of this pass is Gfapis. 

A few miles beyond Gapis the path passes some hot springs, 
the geological formation of which puzzled me a gouu deal, as in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the springs the rock was evidently stra- 
tified. although apparently metamorphosed to a great exteuk and cur- 
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ti'i’tc-ii in a mn-r extraordinary wav; and fifty yards .rwy from tlie 
springs all round the ordinary granitic formation prevailed. From 
the cursory observations I was able to make, it appeared to me that 
these springs formed the apex of some irruptive force, although a 
stratified rock underlying the granite appeared strange. 1 am 
unable to give the temperature as I had no thermometer registering 
high enough, but the heat was too great to have the hand in the 
water ; there was a decidedly sulphurous smell in the neighbour- 
hood, and I also saw a good deal of a bright green filmy matter 
adhering to the stones in the water similar to what I have observed 
at the hot springs amongst the limestone hills in the Kinta valley, 
hut whether it is of a vegetable or mineral origin I was unable to 
determine. 

Immediately after leaving the hot springs, the road lay among 
a number of small hills, the offshoots apparently of higher hills to 
the North, and here, for the first time, Hr. Saiith appeared tho- 
roughly satisfied with the soil, although to my uninitiated eye there 
was not so much difference between it and lots of other soil we had 
passed ; I, however, bow to his opinion on the subject of soils, as I 
know nothing about them. 

After leaving the low hills I have just spoken of, the path 
runs through a broad belt of gigantic bamboos, after which the river 
Slim is reached. Just opposite the mouth of a tributary of it, called 
the G-alctin, a prettier view than the one that here met our gaze I 
have nor often seen, audit was one that I was not prepared to find ; 
fruit trees and houses bore testimony to a considerable population 
and an old i'Ciit])ong. 

Crossing to the lift hank of the Slim, our route lay nearly due 
North for about three quarters of a mile, till we reached Kampong 
Chankat, where the lVngidu Ton .'Sr; wit it lives. 

Here I remained for a day transacting some business with the 
people. Immediately opposite the Icmnpoitj, about a quarter of a 
mile from the river, there is an extensive hot spring, or rather I 
should say group of springs, hotter than any 1 have yet met with in 
Perak ; thev can be recognised from a distance by the clouds of 
steam rising over the trees, and standing on the edge a man can 
scarcely be seen on the opposite side through the vapour. 
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After a (lay’s rest Mr. Smith and I separated for a short time: 
lie starting to visit a hill up the valley of the Galetin, while I went 
down the river to see the hnrngony. i and the people, intending, if 
possible, to visit some deposits of c-oal, which are said to ex At about 
here. The first part of my programme was most successful, as I saw 
a number of very flourishing kuni^onjx, all, with one exception, on 
the East (left) bank of the river; these lcnmponj< arc situated on 
spots of high ground surrounded by stretches of wet padi land 
irrigated by a number of small streams flowing from the lulls to 
the East. The large majority of the inhabitants are foreign Malays, 
principally Maruh lings, and their stvie of cultivation is certainly 
superior to that of the Malays in other parts of Perak, for which 
they reap their reward in the crops they get The average yield, 
they tell me, from the wet padi land is of 800 to 1.00 ) guntangs of 
paui to the or'or.g, this, be it remembered, from land cultivated year 
after year without manure. 

The lowest Icnmpnnq r>n the Slim is Ivampong f'indras, and hero 
I was to have got guides to take me to the coal deposits, but when I 
got there, the man, a S>I- ■„•/, was awav. and others who said they 
thought they knew' the road, stated that it would tali'* them two or 
three days to find it, so. as 1 had no time to spare, I pave up the hope 
of finding the coal, and contented mvself w,th a. specimen which I 
got from the Ik ngulu. This is. I flunk, unmistakably coal, of an 
inferior quality no doubt, but good coal is not often found on the 
surface. If the Sarawak coal mining proves a success, it might tempt 
some enterprising capitalist to commence operations here, the 
facilities for transport offered by a navigable river are not to be 
lost sight of. 

The Slim, as far as Kvvnla Galetin, is navigable for boats of 
over a koi/an. I saw one there when 1 passed that had come from 
the Kwaia Bern. am to buy rice, a decided sign of prosperity when 
the people grow more food than they consume. In no other part of 
south-eastern Perak is this the ease; it must, however, be borne in 
mind that tin-mining is the principal industry on the other rivers, 
and that no tin has been worked on the Slim since the disturbances 
consequent on the murder of Mr. Birch, not through the failure 
of the mines, but because the miners were obliged to leave at that 
time, as the blockade prevented their getting supplies brought up to 
them. AYheu peace was restored, llapi A sal. who was the leading 
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spirit of these miners, got certain concessions at Papan, on the 
\V est of the Kiuta river, and all the miners followed him there, 
where, they say, the ore is more plentiful, but more difficult to work. 

As I failed to reach the coal deposits, but was part of the way 
to the Bernam, 1 ueterminod to visit that river, the southern 
boundary or Perak, before returning to the I71u Slim. One day’s 
inarch from Kampong J J 1 1 1 , where l spent the night, took me to 
Kampong Bernam. it was however a most fatiguing journey, although 
we went in the lightest marching order ; the small forest leeches 
(pacha/) were more numerous than I ever saw them before. On the 
way wo crossed two considerable streams, and a number of small 
ones, tributaries of the Jsiim : the lust, Sungei Bil. was a mountain 
torrent full of rocks : tlio second was a navigable river, the Sungei 
Boron g. on which a colonv ol foreign Malays have settled, and 
appear to be in a very Thriving condition ; where they are settled 
the country is d.it. and they cultivate a good deal of wet padi. 

After leaving the Bering we crossed the spurs of =ome high 
hills to the Ea-t before reach. ng the Bernam at Kampong Bernam. 
The distance from Kampong Chunk;) t on the Slim to Kampong 
Bernam. 1 c.-wimate at about iwcnry miles. I did not chain this 
distance, but Lite been able to plot it approximately by the time 
and compass bearings. 

Kampong Bernam is a large village on the northern side of 
the river, said to eontnin about eighty families, nearly .all foreign 
Malays, who came as trailers and b ive settled permanently. The 
attraction which iir.sf brought them here was the tin-mining, which, 
as I have alrer.dv niont.oned, lias ceased on the Perak side since 
Raja As vr, left Tiiei e are still extensive tin-mines being worked 
mi the southern <Vhe Si'Ltngnr) 'i.Ie of the Bernam, hut 1 was told 
there are fewer miners now than there used to be 

From Kampong Bernam there is a well used path lending to 
Pahang; the gradient is said to be easy most of the way, but there 
arc two or three places where the path is impracticable for elephants, 
is.. tame ones; ic is a curious fact, well authenticated, that wild 
elephants can pass places where tame ones cannot. Buffaloes are 
frequently brought by this pass from Pahang into PC-rak and 
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SeLlugor. I was told that it is about two Jays' jrurnev From 
Kampong Bernam to the first Malay kampong in Pahang. A road 
through either this or some of the other passes into Pahang would 
bring a good deal of traffic over to the western side, as the transport 
by water from a navigable point on the Bcrnum or Slim is shorter 
and easier than by the Pahang river ; moreover the ports on the 
western side of the peninsula are always open, whereas on the 
eastern side they are closed for six months of the year by the North- 
east monsoon. 

I was told 'by the people both at the Slim and the Bernam that 
at present a steam launch can go up the Bernam to a place called 
Chankat Mentri, to which point the river is tidal. The ordinary 
country boats can reach that point in three tides ; from Chankat 
Mentri to Kampong Bernam on the Bernam river, or the Kwala 
Galetin on the Slim, is about three or four days’ poling. The freight 
at present charged from Kampong Bernam to the sea is $1 per 
Ihara for tin, which is not excessive. 

Prom Kampong Bernam can be seen a lull to the North-east, 
which at this point is the much talked of baek-bone range ; the 
Bernam rises on the South of it, draining the south-western face, 
the Berong takes its rise on the North of this hill, draining the 
north-western face of it. The Sungei Berong falls into the Bernam, 
a short distance above the Ivwala Slim. 

On my return to Kampong Chankat T made the acquaintance 
of the Penguin, who was absent wheal first armed; bis name is 
B .It oh Semiwh; he is an old man, but full of energy, one of the liuest 
specimens of Malay I lnue ever met. I alike the generality of his 
countrymen, who lane seldom or never bei u be\uiul their own 
immediate neighbourhood, he has wandered over the whole penin- 
sula, from Siam to Johor, and has commemorated his visit to each 
country by marrying a wife there; he told me the names of his 
wives, but broke down at about nineteen when trying to count the 
number of his children ; he speaks Sakei fluently, and possesses great 
influence with these people. I found him an invaluable guide and 
companion on my return journey. For any one wishing to explore 
the still unknown mountain regions of the peninsula, or to study 
the habits and customs of the Sakeit, a better guide could not be 
obtained than Tou Skuptu 
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I should mention here that, on my return to Kampong Chan- 
kat from the Bernam, I found Mr. Sumr, who had arrived before 
me. He had ascended the valley of the Graletiu for some distance, 
and then climbed one of the hills to about a height of 3.000 feet by 
the aneroid. He was simply in raptures about the soil, which lie 
compared to that of Ouva, the best coffee district in Ceylon. The 
numerous rocks and boulders he met also pleased him, as lie. in 
common with all the coffee planters I have met, has an un- 
accountable, hankering after rocky land. He also got a few small 
specimens of plumbago, with which he was much pleased, as he said 
it is also found iti the best laud in Ceylon, although I confess I do 
not see what planters want with plumbago any more than rocks. 

Another feature which both of us noticed, and which it appears 
augurs well for the soil, was the comparatively small size of the 
timber ; the best timber is said to grow on poor soil. 

After .-topping for a Jay at Kampong Chaukat to enable Tow 
Scv Pi'ii to collect a number of A'.Hv*. wo paid a visit to Bata G.tja, 
tlu: boundary point in the pa-s between the Slim and Balvang. This 
was a two days’ journey, one out and one back, and proved a mo-'-t 
interesting trip. W’e started in the morning from Kampong 
Chankat. and keeping a northerly course aloug the left (East) hank 
of the .Slim for about two miies. reached the confluence of the Suu- 
gei Bros' and the Slim. The Brush is a considerable tributary 
of the Slim, flowing down the Bat'd Gaia pass in a direction about 
South-west ; up this valley our course lay. We kept some distance 
above the river on the North side of the valley, constantly crossing 
small streams flowing down the side of the lulls into the river 
at the bottom. The ascent though steady was gradual the whole 
wav, it was what I have heard very expressively described aa 
“• collar work" all through. W e took the elephants a considerable 
distance and then only left them as wc could get on more quickly 
cm foot. The path was a good one and well worn, and we passed 
several parties of Malays coming and going from Pahang. 

The name of this pass. Belli Gaja, is derived from a stone in it 
on the right hand side of the path, whieli bears a fanciful resem- 
blance to an elephant kneeling down as they do to receive their 
loads; the head is deficient and is said to have been removed 
to the ITu Bib a nrer that 1 have already mentioned, by -ome 
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mysterious agency in former times. This stone is addressed as 
the Toh Gaja, and every one passing is supposed to pluck a hand- 
ful of grass or leaves, and striking Toll Gaja .-.wen times on the 
breast with them, to ask him for line weather for the journey ; this 
ceremony we religiously performed, and having some people in the 
party familiar with elephants, we were enabled to choo-e food s udi 
as these animals like, and were rewarded by not :r r. :r.ig ar.v rain 
till we returned to Kampong Chankar. The i*I.-.i b out the ^ leaves 
is that no matter how many are c Herod in a dry t..e next day no 
trace of them remains. 

The elevation at Batu Gaja, according to the r.rcroid, was 
2,500 feet; this is not actually the In ,1 est point in the pa-.-, vk,. k is 
about 200 yards further on, perhaps 50 feet higher, lm:.^ dhtely 
after crossing the pass a little trickling water is met, whhh. I was 
told, was the first beginning of Sungu ihtnbilan, a trlbuUry of the 
Pahang river. 

Two hills rose on either side of the pass for at least another 
1,000 feet : that to the North is called Giiiiong Petri, the southern 
one I could not get a name for. No view was to be obtained from 
the pass, as everything was hidden by a dense growth of gigantic 
bamboos, which appeared to extend to the summits of both the hills 
North and South of us. These large bamboos appeared to thrive in 
most of the Slim and Songkei hills, and I have seen a good many of 
them up the Kinta valley. Different planters express different 
opinions of them ; in Ceylon, I believe, bamboo land is discredited ; 
in southern India it is thought the best ; ‘‘ doctors differ, dec." The 
state of the weather, the hour of the day, and many other causes 
appear to have a marked influence on the nature of the soil; what- 
ever the cause, no two planters whom I met appear to agree : 
query, does any of them know anything about it ? 

In this pass I saw the footprints of wild elephants, where, I 
Bhould have thought, few animals but a goat could have gone, most 
certainly no tame elephant could have been taken there. 

The return journey from Patu Gaja was uninteresting, as 
we merely retraced our footsteps. "When I reached Kampong 
Chankat Toh Sempuh told me that at Batu Gaja we should be com- 
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paratively close to some gold and tin mines in Pahang, although 
when I asked him at that place he said they were still more than 
a day’s journey distant ; he explained himself by saying that these 
mines being in Pahang, heyond his jurisdiction, he was afraid that 
I would have wanted to go there, and had anything happened 
he would be blamed. 

These gold mines at the Phi Pahang are spoken of as being 
exceptionally rich. I heard stories which were quite incredible of 
the quantities of gold dust got in a short time. One fact is well 
known, that Pahaug gold is of very fine quality, in this respect 
differing from Perak gold, which is very pale. A good deal of gold 
and ivory is said to pass westward from Pahang, and I met a trader 
at the Slim who made no secret that he had just returned from 
Pahang, where he had been negotiating for the purchase of tin to 
he taken down the Bernam river. 

After returning from Batu Gaja a couple of days were spent 
in collecting coolies and making prepartions for our journey back ; 
these preparations consisted chiefly in buying rice, padi was 
procurable apparently in any reasonable quantity, but some delay 
occurred iu pounding out the rice. 

Safceis are the coolies here, in fact they take the place of 
elephants further North as beasts of burthen. Physically they are 
a remarkably fine race, much fairer and more robust than the Kinta 
and Kampar Sakeis. 

Baja BiiA, a Mandcling man, and the head of the traders 
in the Kinta district, who accompanied me, was formerly engaged 
working tin here, and he informed me that his people had no 
difficulty in getting Sakeis to carry rice up to, or tin down from, 
the mines, which I subsequently ascertained were about fourteen 
or fifteen miles distant at an elevation of over 2,000 feet ; the 
established rate was thirty cents per fifty catties up or down, 
consisting usually of a slab of tin down or ten gantangs of rice up, 
when Malays carried they were paid in coin, Sakeis usually took 
their pay in kind — cloth, tobacco, &c. 

When we started for the journey back our party consisted of 
thirty-two all told, including some female Sakeis, who appeared as 
willing and able to carry a load as the males. The track took us 
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along the right (western) bank of the Slim : for i lie IirJ, three miles 
we just skirted between the wet padi fields, and the foot of the 
hills; after this we began to rise gradually along a ridge, our course 
continuing pretty nearly North ; after reaching an elevation of 
some 2,000 feet, we descended about 000 feet, and camped for the 
night on the bank of a tributarv of the Slim called Sungei Kudin. 

The following morning we crossed this stream on a Siik/'i 
bridge — a fallen tree — bv no means pleasant work : we were encour- 
aged by being told that a man broke his leg crossing here some time 
ago with a slab of tin on his shoulder; another 100 yards further 
on, the Slim itself had to be crossed in the same wav. After this, as- 
cending to an elevation of about 2.100 feet, we came on au extensive 
tableland drained by a number of little streams formerly used by 
the tin miners. 

As we came along, a hill was pointed out to us some two or three 
miles to the East, which could nut have been less than 4,000 or 
o.OOO feet high, called G-fmong Dandan, said to be at this point one 
of the joints in the back-bone range. 

Some four or five miles further on, we again came on the Slim, 
which we had not seen for some time ; it was here reduced to very 
modest dimensions, it did not take us much more than ankle deep 
wading across it. The country about was comparatively flat, with hills 
a few miles off, apparently some thousands of feet higher than we 
were. I made the elevation at our camp 2,200 feet by the aneroid. 
Mr. Smith was very much pleased with the soil, and some Sakeis, 
in whose cleariug we encamped, gave us some roasted ubi hayu, which 
were remarkably good. Sake is are the only people who know 
how to cook these roots ; they roast them in a joint of bamboo split 
longitudinally ; when done they come out as white and floury as 
the best murphy I ever saw. 

Up to this I did not notice much change in the vegetation from 
that seen in the plains : there was rather an absence of large trees, 
but the bamboos were exceptionally line, some as much as four or 
five feet between the joints and six or seven inches in diameter. 
Mr. Smith pronounced favourably of the soil, and what appeared 
to me to be an immense advantage was that it would be possible to 
grow coffee here without being condemned to everlasting tread- 
mill. climbing up and down hill. 
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After leaving the Slim we made a short day's march to the 
Siuigei Kudin, a tributary of the Slim, on the bank nf which we h i 
encamped two days before. Here \\ e must have been within a very 
short distance of the frontier, judging from the size of the stream ; 
this, however, is an uncertain guide, as we were told that we should 
have a long day's inarch the following day without seeing water. 
This would be a hue country for road making, apparently very dry, 
with plenty of stone for metalling 

The following day, as we had been told, we saw no water, but the 
Stikeis were always able to get enough for drinking in the joints of 
the bamboos; from a single joint I have seen as much as half a pint 
taken. There is also a sort, of large vine from which, when cut, the 
water flows in a stream. This day’s march took us through some very 
pretty country if it were cleared, but at present there is no more to 
be seen at an elevation of 4,0J0 or 5,000 feet than there is in the 
plains, the jungle being so dense. AVe crossed the water shed of the 
Slim and the Songkei to-day ; the elevation was about 4,000 feet. 
Here our troubles began. As soon a? we left ilie Slim valley our Sa- 
ke! 3 declared that they did uot know the way and wanted to go back. 
By great difficulty I was able to persuade part of the gang to remain 
with us, and we were obliged to encamp for three days before Songkei 
Sakeis could be got to replace those who had left us. Xone of our 
Slim Saieis had ever been beyond this before • .so much for the sup- 
posed migratory habits of these people. Here J may remark, that 
anv one wishing to explore these mountain regions must work out 
one valley at a time. The Malay headmen lower down can always 
provide guides familiar with their own valley, and in it their topogra- 
phical information is to be relied upon ; attempt to leave it, however, 
for the next valiev, and you are at once brought to a dead lock. The 
Sakeis not infrequently are at feud with their neighbours on either 
side, they have also a very wholesome dread of a very ingenious sort 
of spring armed with a bamboo spike, which they are in the habit of 
setting in the paths for pigs and deer, and winch would be pretty 
sure to be fatal to a man if it struck him. 

After a weary delay of three days we at last got guides, and 
crossing the Songkei travelled round the southern face of a hill 
called Gimong Sandor. A\ r e passed along the face of the hill at 
a general elevation of about 3,000 feet; we were a long way from the 
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top. Here we saw a peculiar feature of the soil, which is so porous 
that the streams running down the face of the hill all run under- 
ground ; during a long day's march we did not see a drop of water 
although constantly crossing water courses in which we frequently 
heard the water running under our feet. In some of these water 
courses the bed of the stream was marked by a succession of holes, 
at irregular intervals, about sis feet in diameter and nearly as much 
deep, where the underground streams had made caves and the su- 
perincumbent earth had fallen in. 

We encamped on Gfmong Sandor for one night, near a Sakei 
clearing, and here we saw a very ingenious arrangement by which 
they got water ; they got large bamboos which they split and 
removed the obstacles at the joints, they then shoved these shoots 
into the side of the hill in a nearly horizontal direction till they 
reached the water hearing strata when the water trickled from the 
end of the bamboo in abundance for drinking ; bathing was a 
tedious operation. 

After leaving Gfunoug Sandor to our East we got into the valley 
of the Bidor river, where we had more delay in getting fresh guides. 
I was particularly struck by the marked falling off of the Saksis as 
we advanced West. To the East they arc taller, more robust and 
fairer than the average Malay, but as we got W est, towards the rivers 
Bidor and Batang Padang, they degenerated very rapidly, becoming 
smaller and darker than the Malay. The idea conveyed to my mind 
from the appearance of the people in the different places was that 
the Slim Sakeis were a well-fed, healthy race, whereas the Bidor 
and Batang Padang Sakeis had a miserable half-starved appearance. 

By the time we got into the Bidor valley and got guides, we 
found that, in consequence of the unavoidable delays and damage 
through rain, our supply of rice was nearly finished, and there 
wa3 scarcely anything else left ; the time I had originally proposed 
to be away had already been exceeded, and most of the party had 
\.vl nearly enough of camping out in the wet, and some of 

meed unmistakable signs of breaking down ; I therefore deter- 
... ' ■ : rue sherrSt-t ro i I back w:--> the best ; in consequence of 

unuhl: re writ ,uiv iho huh the .-raves of the 
1- .• sal Ba:r.ng Fading, only skirling along the lower slopes of 

those hills at elevations of less than 1,000 feet. In the hills in 
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this country it is almost impossible to get a view, except now and 
then when the explorer comes on a Safcfi clearing; all the other 
parts of the hills are so densely clothed in forest that forty or fifty 
yards is generally the range of view; from two or three clearings, 
however, I saw some very lofty hills about the source of the Batang 
Padang, apparently the loftiest of these is one called Gunong Kaja, 
said to be one of the vertebrae of the baek-bone range. It appeared 
to be distaut over twenty miles ; and Sake is said it would take 
three days to reach it, and another day to ascend. 4A here we 
passed the Bidor it. was broken up into three streams, none of them 
of auv great size, I therefore have come to the conclusion that the 
Bidor river does not drain any of the loftier hills in the interior ; 
its drainage is confined to the smaller outlying spurs, and the rivers 
in this part of the country, which have their rise in Ihe true water- 
shed of the peninsula, are, beginning from the West, first the Kinta 
river, next the Kampar river, next the Batang Padang, next the 
Songkei ; I do not speak of the Plus on the North-west, or the Slim 
and Bernam on the South-east, as they belong to different systems 
of drainage ; the Plus to the Upper Perak drainage, the Slim to the 
Bernam drainage. Taking the four rivers mentioned above as the 
principal arteries of the Lower Perak drainage the next set of 
secondary streams are theKaya between the Kinta and the Kampar, 
the Dipong and the Chenderiang between the Kampar and the 
Batang Padang, and the lastly the Bidor between the Batang 
Padang and the Songkei. 

In the foregoing paper I have endeavoured to give a general 
idea of this interesting and little known section of the kingdom of 
Perak, containing large deposits of minerals, only needing intelli- 
gence and capital to work them to advantage, and also offering 
exceptional advantages in the way of transport, soil and salubrious 
climate to planters of coffee, tea, and other tropical produce. 
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The wild tribes of the peninsula being Kafirs, or infidels, it is 
the privilege of their Malay neighbours, who are Hahomedans, to 
capture and make slaves of them whenever they can do so. The 
adult SaTcei or Semang has no market value ; he is untameable and 
is certain to escape to his native woods and mountains. Chil- 
dren of tender age are generally sought for ; they grow' up ignorant 
of the language of their tribe and of the wild freedom of the forest, 
and have, therefore, little inducement to attempt to escape. In 
Perak, Kedah, and on the borders of Patani, I have met Sakei or 
Semang slaves in bondage among the Malays, sometimes children, 
sometimes adults, the latter having passed their childhood in servi- 
tude. They are not unkindly treated, but the mere fact that chil- 
dren are liable to be carried off into slavery is quite enough to ac- 
count for the distance which the aborigines generally put between 
themselves and the Malays. An investigation which has resulted 
in the severe punishment of six Malays found guilty of dealing in 
Salcei children in Ulu Perak has lately, it is believed, struck a death- 
blow at this practice, as far as the State of Perak is concerned. No 
less than seven children were recovered in various Malay villages 
by the exertions of the Police. Some difficulty was experienced in 
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getting into communication with the tribes from whom they had 
bwn stolen, but eventually five men came down to the British 
Residency at Kwala Kangsa charged by the mothers and other 
relations of the missing children to take them back. Most of the 
children had been taken from their relations by men of their own 
or other tribes, most likely at the instigation of the Malays, to whom 
they were afterwards sold. Among the Malays they are worth from 
thirty to forty dollars apiece. A Patfiui Malay confessed to me, 
some years ago. that he cultivated the acquaintance of some Sakei 
jinuk, (tame tiakcis, who mis with the Malays) because he could 
get them to steal children for him. For a few trifling articles, 
which seemed to the savage to be untold wealth, the latter would 
start off to procure an unlucky infant with whom to pay his credi- 
tor. Sometimes, the Malay told me, a man would be away for two 
months, eventually bringing a child snatched from some tribe at 
Uln Kelantan or Tin Pahang. 

The men who came down to the Residency at Kwala Kangsa 
were of different tribes. In UIu Perak the Semang < and Salceis of 
the plains seem to mix, both being distinct from the orang htkit 
or Sakei bukit. the men of the mountains, who are described as 
being fairer and better-looking than the others. 

I greatly regret that circumstances did not permit me to have, 
these people under observation for more than one day, and that my 
notes regarding them are, therefore, necessarily meagre. 

The names of the five men are Kota, Bavcha, Bttvga, Bering 
and Naga. Kota is a Semang, and so far civilised that he adopts 
Malay dress when he visits a ham-pong. The others wore a chawat, 
or waist-cloth, of some cotton material purchased from the Malays, 
not the back chawat, which I have seen in the Kinta district. 
They do not all belong to the same tribe, and do not all speak the 
same language, though able to communicate freely with each 
other. A vocabulary was supplied to me by Kota. The other 
men gave signs of dissent several times when he gave his version 
of the word wanted, but the list was made late at night, and I had 
no time to take down several equivalents of the same word. I hope, 
on some future occasion, to be able perhaps to do so. The skin- 
disease remarked by most travellers, who have had an opportunity 
of observing the aborigines of the peninsula was noticeable in all 
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of these people. One of them had brought his blow-pipe and poi- 
soned darts with him, and willingly exhibited the manner of using 
them. The dart is dropped into the muzzle of the weapon and 
allowed to fall down to the mouth-piece, where a piece of some soft 
substance resembling fungus is inserted, in order that none of the 
force of the air may be lost. The mouth-piece is taken into the 
mouth, not merely applied to the lips. A small bird on the leaf of a 
eocoanut tree was the object aimed at. It was not struck, but the 
silent operation of the projectiles was evinced by the manner in 
which the intended victim remained in its place, while dart after 
dart passed close to it, evidently unconscious that it was being 
aimed at. I had always regarded the blow-pipe as a breech-loader 
and was somewhat astonished to see the darts inserted at the muz- 
zle and shaken down through the tube. I should mention, how- 
ever, that the marksman was in perfectly open ground. In the 
forest this method of loading has obvious disadvantages. 

As an illustration of the superstitions of these people and their 
belief in, and dread of, the powers of evil, I may state that a message 
reached me from some of the headmen of a tribe in Ulu Perak 
statins: their unwillingness to receive back two of the children 
known to be at the British Residency. Both were believed to be 
the inheritors of evil-spirits (pcliait or bajany), which had possessed 
their fathers. The father of one of them had actually been killed 
by the general consent of the tribe in consequence of the numerous 
eases of sickness and death which had occurred iu a particular 
place, all of which were traced to th e pel in it, which was believed to 
possess him. The man chosen to carry out the sentence was the 
brother of the doomed man. His child was sold to Malays from 
fear that th epelisit, compelled to change its quarters, might have 
found a dwelling place in her. 

Thunder, I was told, is greatly dreaded by the wild tribes, 
"When it thunders the women cut their legs with knives till the 
blood flows, and then catching the drops in a piece of bamboo, 
they east them aloft towards the sky to propitiate the angry deities. 

Singing and dancing are arts which are not unknown among 
the aborigines, though, as may be supposed, they are still in a very 
early stage of development. Dancing is confined to the female sex, 
which was not represented among the Sakei visitors at the Residency. 
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but of their music and singing, I liad a fair specimen. Bersempul is 
the word by " hich the Perak Malays describe a gathering of Sakeis 
for music and dancing. (It does not appear to have been known 
to the compilers of Malay dictionaries). 

Sitting together in a circle and facing inwards, the tiye men 
commenced a series of long chants or recitations in quick time 
The instruments on which they accompanied themselves were made 
of pieces of bamboo. One held two short lengths or tubes of 
bamboo (green and recently cut) in an upright position on a 
horizontal wooden log, one in each hand. These were raised and 
then brought down on the log alternately, producing a ringing and 
not unmusical sound, which had .something of the effect of the 
boating of a tom-tom. Two others beat pieces of bamboo hold in 
l lie h ft hands with other pieces held in the right, after the mann6r 
of the Malay chtrnchup. There was no hesitation or dillicultv 
about recollecting words; the man who led was followed hv the 
other four, who were generally about a note behind him. The 
general result was monotonous, the performers sometimes chanting 
rapidly on the same note for nearly a minute together. Their 
whole lange did not exceed three or four notes, I imagine. 

The first song was the Li/i/ii Oil's , or song of the Gift* tree. 

'I Ins was ar. i numeration of fruit-bearing trees, and of the favourite 
mountains and forests of the Sukein. It is said to be held in great 
\ eiiei ation, and may contain the germs of the traditions of this 
singular people. Next came the Lmju Chain ku , or song of the 
i,_. r -pirit. Ct’u iinkii or A’/eoi is the <S 'nkn name for rile man who. 
limb r the , -ambiance of limnaii form, conceals bis identity as a tiger, 
l atter known by the Malay word JnJi-jntU-tui. Belief in thi < form 
of iuvnthropy is widespread among the Malays as well as among 
the aboriginal tribes. The next song was the Trapi Ji; f /i, or the 
M.im of tie l'ruh tree, sung when the Prah fruit is ripe, no small 
occasion of festivity among the forest tribes. The fruit (the nature 
of w hit li I do not know) is sliced up and mixed with other 
ingredients ( rojuk ) and then cooked in lengths of bamboo {fern any). 

The peu'oi'inance concluded with the Lor/u Durian, a song in 
pi ai>e the Durian fruit. This like the others was unfortunately 
unhitch gible to me, but it may be presumed that the Sakt-i esti- 
mate ot this fruit is a high one. 
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The men received n. few triHing presents, and went away in 
great delight. It was explained that what they principally fear in 
visiting inhabited places is the ridicule and contumely heaped upon 
them bv the Malays. This is not astonishing, for at Sungei Rava 
in the Kinta district. I was a witness, a few months ago. of the 
kind of treatment Sake/ men and women sometimes receive in a 
Mai av lcainpita/j A S/tkri man followed by two or three girls 
(above the average in good looks, judging by a Malay standard) 
who had come to see the Pcngfdu. was literally hooted bv all the 
small bovs of the kttwpoii//. who ridiculed his accents, his dress (or 
rather his want of dress , his walk, and everything belonging to him 
From this state of things it follows that for trustworthy accounts 
id’ St/ 1, ■/■/■■< one must seek out the tribes in the forests and adopt a 
line of original cnipiirv. Stories about Sukrix, received second-hand 
from the Malays, arc seldom worthy of implicit credit: the aborigi- 
nal tribes are interesting to tbe Malays only so fur a< they arc 
useful agents in clearing jungle, procuring gutta. or assisting in the 
more ipiest ion, able pursuit of child-stealing 
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BY 

11. W. Birch. 

(Read nt a Mir tin// of the Rorieti/, held on the .‘50/// Jan.. 1SS0. 

Mo mention 1ms as yet been made in the Society's journal nt’ 
the recent appearance of a Vernacular Press in this Colony, and ,1 
brief notice of its rise and progress mac have some interest. 

2. Towards the end of the year 1S7(> an association, entitled 
the " .1 awi Peranakkan” (Straits born), established a Malay printing 
ollire and began the publication of a weekly newspaper under that 
name 


Later on a Tamil Paper —the “Tangai Sualien " — w as 
issued by the same publishers: it is a fort nightly periodical, lots 
been in existence for some two years, and has now reached a circu- 
lation of about 150 copies 

I About the same time effort- were made h\ others to pro- 
dure both Malay and Tamil newspapers ; a Tamil Paper having 
been brought out prior to the publication of the “ Tangai Sualien." 
and two Malay Papers subsequently to that of the " Jaui Peran tk- 
kan." hut these have, after a short run. died out, and the *• .lavvi 
Peranakkan" and tlie “Tangai Sualien" are. at the present mo- 
ment, the sole representatives in Singapore of the two languages. 

The names of the two Malay Papers referred to as having 
existed for a short period in Singapore were the “ Peridarau Shanisti 
Walkamer” p" The Revolution of the Sun and the Moon and tin- 
“ lli.ntang Barat" (“Western Star "i 
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•>■ These Papers Lad for some time a sister in Penang — the 
-l:r\vi Standard " — hut it fared the same fate, and is no longer 
issued. 

Strange to say, though the Tamil population in Penang is 
larger than that in Singapore, no Tamil Paper has as yet appeared. 

(i. The project has often been discussed of starting a Chinese 
newspaper, but it has never got any further. The Chinese of 
Singapore would not appear to have had sufficient interest in the 
matter, or perhaps sufficient knowledge of the Chinese language to 
induce the projectors to ca>ry out their scheme. 

7. The “ Jaw i Pcranakkan " claims to be the first Malay 
new 'paper ever published. Tt ha' now a circulation of some 2.'»0 
copies, and appears to fulfill the useful function of a “ highest 
reader" in all the vernacular schools. 

The price charged for it is oft cents per copy, or So per annum: 
it appears every Monday, and is ably and punctually edited, having, 
with only one exception, been issued consistently on the day on 
which it professes to come out. 

S. For the first year the propnetors adhered to the favourite 
iiianusriipt writing red lithograj h, but Malay type Inning been 
obtained from England, the Paper has, for the last two years, been 
printed, and the style is clear and easy. 

!>. Its object is to give to its readers the latest news, both 
local and foreign, thought likely to proto interesting : and it is 
amusing toin.uk how closely it follows the English Press in plac ing 
all procurable war news before the public. 

10. In matters political it wotdd seem to express opinions of 
it' ow n, endoav curing at the same time to form those of its readers. 

11. Towards Government its tone is not hostile, nor even 
critical; iiulitd in only' one instance was anything like a burst of 
feeling given vent to: it was in the ease of the recent “Holidays 
Ordinance,” when not unnaluial indignation was expressed at no 
holiday being alloteu to the great Mahomedan festivals of “ lJam/an 
Eed " or “ Ha ji Eed." 
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12. The paper is surprisingly free from all personalities, ex- 
cepting in letters having reference to Mahomedau customs of 
religion and law (AJat) ; not infrequently, however, passages occur 
with those ironical allusions well known to Malays as " Ntndiran. ’ 

13. From a literary point of view it will doubtless tend to set- 
lie the language and to give an uniformity to the various dialects of 
Malav, an object which the original projectors claim to have had 
in \iew. Its influence can scarcely fail to be considerable on the 
written language. 

11. The ‘ Jawi Peranakkau’s ” agents are numerous, and 
hold their agencies in London, Penang, Malacca. Klang, Kwala 
Kangsa, .lohor, Deli, Padang. Batavia, and Sarawak 

15. In order to give an idea of the actual character of the 
Paper, and the manner in which it is edited here, a sh-ct rc'iuui’ 
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17. Of the next para., a translation is appended, whe-h reads 
as follows : — 

The ILknyut Abdull/tli has been re-printed by the mouthers 
■' of ilie Asiatic Society, and is exceedingly clearly done : whoever 
" now wishes to buy it can obtain it from the officer in charge of 
" the library at the Museum adjoining the Raffles’ Instit'H.on.’' 

IS. The paper then touches on the recent death of :Lo Datoh 
ivhina of Sungei Fjong while on his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca It appears that the Batoli. having accomplished has pilgri- 
mage and having lost four of his followers, was returning n» 
Jeddah when he was overtaken by death at a resting [dace near tin- 
bitter town. 
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19. A reference at some length is next made to the Moar dis- 
turbances and to the action of an honourable gentleman in respect 
of them The writer points out the contrast between this gentle- 
man’s activity on behalf of Tunku Alaxi, and the Tunku’s sluggish- 
ness in respect of his own right: rebuking him in the tone of a 
philosopher, and hinting that he should make himself more ac- 
quainted with the outside world and its doings. 

20 Next comes the correspondence column, which contains a 
letter from a correspondent in Malacca narrating the running 
amuck ( Meiujamok ) of a Malay on board the Japan, and the conse- 
quent wounding of sixteen persons. The majority of letters ad- 
dressed to the Editor are written with the intention of giving pieces 
of local news not likely to he otherwise communicated, of exposing 
sinne disreputable character, of relating some wonderful adventure 
or phenomenon, and of eliciting information upon various subjects 
often abstrusely grammatical. 

21. Tlje principal notices from the Government Gazette are 
t hen copied, as also are extracts from other papers referring to events 
in neighbouring countries: the first of these is taken from the Itanyoon 
Tunes; it relates the discovery of sapphire mines in .Siam, and dis- 
cusses the probability of the Marquis of Lome being made Viceroy 
of India. 

22 From the Straits Times some passages are quoted respect- 
ing the arrival of the French Flagships in Singapore, and the courtesy 
of the Admiral in allowing the Band to play on the Esplanade. 

22 Three columns are given up to a series of paragraphs 
giving news from Java and the adjoining Malay States, and it is 
worthy uf notice that so large a number of places contribute news 
from thi' part of Malaya. Such names are found as Sem'trang, 
Scrubay*. Bogor, Perifiman, Menado. Bantan, Cherbun. Amhitn. 
KarSwauu. and Pftlau Banda. 

21 Then come extracts from the London and China JE.vpi'es.s 
About England there are paragraphs with Court and Parliamentary 
news, ar.d a passing reference is made to the disturbances in 
f I'chum 
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I’rom France, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, Turkey, Egypt, the 
I'nired States, Chili, and Peru various items of news are given 

25. The Indian telegrams are next copied from the Straits 
T/iitex, relating to the war in Afghanistan, and the paper is brought 
to a close with the latest telegrams of the week, referring, in this 
instance, to the Bolivian Republic, to Ireland, and to Russia 


20. In the majority of cases journalistic terms are expressed 
by their English names written in Malay characters, or In their 
Mai a v equivalents, this being effected by a slight process of para- 
phrasing, hut in some cases the Arabic equivalents of these teehni- 
i id phrase* of journalism are employed such a* - 


Editor 

JItt al/J' 

•ft 

Subscriber ... 

Mu tali <i!i 


Notice 

Aldan 

vu 


27 There is another useful little work which i> at t ii.'mt.iblc 
to the “ Jawi Peranakkan" Compam . and it will not be out of pla< e 
to notice it here, it is a Mahomedan and English Comparative 
Calendar, which shows at a glance the corresponding date in the 
Mahomedan table of reckoning to that used in our Calendar This 
Table, sold at ten cents a copy, has. it i* stated, a \er. large circu- 
lation. 
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O.v mi. (irmii or Bnnvi:<>. 


Tho tfiihga. more "ciior Hi' 1 !- ,\vn as Bo/o.ir. forms a remg- 
. i •'-(■■I article of ''iiiuri from i ! ■■ He;. mg ami Bii.tulu siwrs iri tin* 
torribn’V. Th ,~ t - ,•(,], a i o ehielh' < il .tamed ll'Oin a 

red m< *•! k< v (a sooo'r-i of ,‘o ■ ; o / / / ,s ), wlveh seems to lie wry 

abundant in the inlciior districts of Borneo. A more \aluulde 
H-rCga. .•aBc'l the "( '■ ; • 1 i n : T.,'i A k " i-. ( 1 tamed from the porcupine, 
a. i 't eonr a rtive 1 ■ , 10 ,i . i y v, -t 

; v t. h ii'i ft t’ >o..,p, ( ... ;!vm- 

,.i; H'n a". h • '■ ”h> i! i 1 t'. t 

'' ti Mote or 11 -i r i !. e-V \ ■ me.,, , s ( .;i 

1 1 1 ’-t*7 appear 1o 1 , ■ a ■ ■ - • t ■■ i ! , ■' tot ■ or ini om!-, oat ion 

villi . >tl> r medicine'. !■' ‘lie i re; ‘ •' e'.t I f F -il'Iliat u* 'll', 

general debilitx, Ac. A few vi ars ago. how cm r. there men ceased 
to wml auv but the Onliga Lamhik. since their Imkhnx had itiformeil 
them that the rourri lions obtained from the monkeys hail come to 
he considered of vert ilouhtfui. if any. value front a medicinal point 
of 1 iew. 


The usual test for a good (duliga is to place a little ehitnam 
>.n the hand, and to rub the (fnbga against it. when, if it he genuine, 
the time becomes tinged with ; ollow . Imitations are by no means 
•are. and on one occasion which came to my own knowledge some 
Bakatans succeeded in deceit ing the Chinamen, who trade in these 
articles, by carefully moulding some tine light clay into the form 
of a Bezoar, and then rubbing it well all over with a genuine one 
The extreme lightness of a real (luliga. and the lime test are, how- 
i ws. generally sufficient to expose a counterfeit Bezoar. S he 
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Sepoys and. Malays apply various imaginary tests. Thus thev 
assert that if a true Gruliga be clasped in the closed fist, the bitter 
taste of the concretion will be plainly sus.-.eptible to the tongue 
when applied to the back of the hand, and even above the elbow if 
the Gruliga he a good “ Lamluk and a Sepoy once assured me that 
having accidentally broken one of the latter, he immediate Iv was 
sensible of a bitter taste in his month. 

Accounts vary very ranch among the natives as to th. exact 
position in which the Gulinas are found : some saying tiny may 
occur in any part of the body ; others that they occur only in the 
stomach and inti. stines; whilst t have hf-ard otlnrs declare that 
tin-i have taken them from the head ".n.l even the haul ’. He/oar- 
stones are sold by weight, the gold scale being used, and 'k ■ value 
nines according to quality, ami to the m ur. ity or aban It o' the 
commouitv at the ti.ac oj ...,:e. i no or.l .vary price * p... 1 . 1 'it g 

a feu years ago were from M." > to per am.- : : mil 

slum-, and from .'_ko > to s , p, ■ ..: i. lx,d,,. : . 1 

1 1 ■ l v c si,: otto of tin* In km -h ! i ■ . at " . .' was 

am. to toe m. ' O. mi ...» .g'-'t u '. o.j . o .tv.b 

.'phcriOot Th_ -gli'.ae. S.li- ... ai" ■ . '..dh t". 1. 

shining. b'riUL.'ic-b.-ov. u, s; u ,l. ,1 t,ier.>u.. ;n\ gul ■- ’ . 1 td 

fragments of dark rich b.vv. „ -i.-wlmg out ;-.i,,ht'y a 1 ..'. :he 
general mass of the i alculu-. Th.se i'ra^m. :i:s. in -in ; u 1 o li ear- 
anee. bore a close rescinblai, ■. to th.- *t\V., b in a c trrse r tied 
povph\ rttic rock . 

The common monkey -i i-msics \ary much in colon r and shape 
! have seen tliem of the h,e of large filbert-, curiously convoluted 
and cordate in shape, w-tl. a sm >oth. shining surface of a pale 
olhi -green hue'. Mr. A. It blot u it l ox once showed me one which 
ua- an inch and-a-hulf Jong, ami shaped like an Indian Club. It 
was of a dirty greenish colour perfectly smooth and cylindrical, 
and it had become' aggregated around a portion oE a sumpitan dart, 
which appears to have penetrated the animal’s stomach, and being 
broken off short has subsequently served as the nucleus for the 
formation of a calculus. The same gentleman had in his possession 
two Landak stones, one of which bore a close resemblance to a 
block in shape, and was of a bright green colour, and the second 
was of a rich chocolate brown, and could best he likened in form 
to a Constable’s staff. One porcupine stone which was opened was 
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found to bo a mere shell full of small brown shavings like shred 
tobacco. 

The part of the island which produces these stones in greatest 
abundance seems to be, by a coincidence of native reports, the dis- 
trict about the upper waters of theBaluiigar (Batang Kayan). The 
story is, that the head waters of this river are cut off from its lower 
course by an extensive tract of hills beneath which the river disap- 
pears, a report by no means unlikely if the country be, as is pro- 
bable, limestone. The people of the district have no communica- 
tion with the lower course of the river, and are thus without any 
supply of salt. In lieu of this necessity they make use of the 
waters of certain springs, which must be saline mineral springs, 
and which the Kayans call “ Sungan." These springs are also fre- 
quented by troops of the red monkeys before mentioned, and the 
Bczoars are most constantly found in the stomachs of these animals, 
through their drinking the saline water. The hunters lie in wait 
about such springs, and, so runs the report, on the animals coming 
down to drink, they are able to guess with tolerable certainty from 
external signs, which of the monkeys will afford the Guliga, and 
they forthwith shoot such with their sumpitans. I have this 
account, curious in more ways than one. from several quite inde- 
pendent sources. 

In concluding these brief notes, I may remark that the wide- 
spread idea of the medicinal virtue of these concretions would lead 
us to suppose that there is some foundation for their reputation. 

A. Hast Eteeett. 


On the Name “Sumatra." 


In a volume recently added to the Society’s Library— ‘‘ Notes 
" on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca, compiled from Chinese 
" Sources ” — Mr. W. P. Ghoeneveldt says (p. 92) : “ The three 
" preceding articles beginning on p. 85 give the name of Sumatra 
the northern part of the island which is now entirely called by 
" this name. In this case the name is certainly taken from the 
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" capital or principal settlement on the coast. Marco Polo, 
“ who visited Sumatra in 1290, speaks of Samara, which probably 
" is the same place, as the difference in sound is easily explained 
‘ by the circumstances under which Polo’s book was written. 
“ Ibtj Batuta (1316) correctly calls it Samathra, or Samuthra, 
" and describes its situation nearly in the same terms as our 
*• author. As we know very little of the country yet, we are 
" unable to determine the exact locality now, but we think that 
eventually the details given above will assist in doing so. It 
" appears, however, that this place Sumatra was not situated on the 
•• spot of the present Atjeh, but more to the East, on one of the 
■■ smaller rivers which fall iuto the sea there ; this is proved beyond 
" doubt by the fact that three smaller States were situated due 
'■ West of it, before the Indian Ocean, on the western side of the 
'■ island, was reached, the last of these three occupying the site of the 
present Atjeh, as will be shewn afterwards. We do not learn at 
“ what epoch Sumatra lost its importance and was supplanted by 
" At jeh ; the time assigned to this event in the history of the Minis 
'• dynasty, translated just now, is certainly too recent, and we think 
'■ i hat the latter part of this article does not apply te Sumatra, but 
" to the new capital of Atjeh. 

( )n p. 114, however, Mr. Groeneveldt says : “ On p. 92 we 
“ were still unable to determine the position of the old city of 
•• Sumatra ; we might have spoken of Pasei, which is pointed out by 
native tradition as the principal place on the coast before it was 
supplanted by Atjeh, but we refrained from doing so, as we did 
• ‘ uot know how long it had occupied that position. Some new 
information has, however, been obtained since from a report of 
one of our functionaries who visited Pasei last year, and found 
there a village called Samudra, on the left bank of the river, about 
three miles from the sea. It is curious to observe that our 
“ informant, just as the Chinese traveller in p. 85, speaks of the 
heavy surf which is continually raging at the mouth of the river. 
" Taking together these different indications, we do not hesitate to 
say that this village of Samudra is the remnant of the former 
'• capital of the country.’’ 

With regard to this extract, it may be pointed out that the 
account given in Scjara Malayu indicates with tolerable distinctness 
the position of the old city of Samudra ; which, according to 
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the legend, was founded by Maeaii Silu (the younger of two 
brothers residing at Pasangan. about half way between Tcluk 
Namawi and Samalangan, who afterwards quarrelled, on which the 
younger fled to the forest of .Jaran and acquired the position of a 
Chief among the people there). The account of the circumstances 
leading to the foundation of the city are obviously mythical. 

But from two or three passages the situation mav he conjee - 
lured. In the account of the marriage of Sultan Mauve ai. Svleh 
(IIakwi Sri.r) it states that he went out a-° far as Jambu Ayer 
(which lie- between Taujoi.g P.'rlak and Kcrti) to meet the Princess 
of PTlak. Again PTlak was conquered by enemi 's. and the in- 
h.th ;+ ant' rook refuge in Si-uudr.i, which shew.- tlio-o S<-at<> to have 
been co: Mguous to v.h other Mvi.le ai, Sai.i/i now founded 
Pa h.Ai.rg pre\ i'-u-ly c:- ■> ■ l the riv.r on a huu:i:._ expedition, 
he i ;:nc up >n an eh . X 1 jii of gro n 1 near th > river, w! ,: h lu 
-ek t-,’ tlie site f r + he new city So t!i it ole u-ly i' c t c, o < itie-. 
of t' mu lea and Pa 1 w.ce o i!y a short di-Uau- ■ f. mi ojeh other 

le r. h.tte . count of ihe q iarr. 1 hotween the hrot’; v.,i U! 1 1 Y li: u 

Maw,"". of Sai ul t and Sultan Muu.k ai. it.un::: o': Pasei. 
is stile ih”t the f cr left Sauiudia and v,\ at .. it t the mouth 
of the ’'OT'\ -he.vimg il.at it was a eky up a river. id it n ust ho 
i ,tV’".v 1 .'•■ t 1 - ■■ g .. ■ ; le cefeere l to th V 1 ■ '..or on which 

S.imthv -tool, lay U I'.vc.- l Sa.uu Ira g:!.! Pa-mi. ’ via- th ■ oui\ 
stivau of any conmquc.i -o th tr separata 1 th -m Tiie i ie:.r infer- 
ence then on the whole i.> that Samudra was a city a little wav up 
a river lying somewhere between Pasei and Taujong Perlak (Dia- 
mond Point;; whether this inference from native sources is con- 
firmed by the di-< every which Air. Geoen'eveldt mentions of the 
actual site.it is not easy to say; for Mr. Groexev elm's account of 
tins discovery is brief, and decidedly meagre geographically speaking . 
he says; one of our functionaries visited Pasei last year and found 
*' there a village called Samudra, on the left bank of the river, about 
"three miles from the sea.” Now though the Sejara Malay u has 
a great deal of fable interwoven with historical details, we can 
hardly doubt the fact of there being originally two distinct cities of 
Samudra and Pasei, however mythical the tale of their foundation, 
and Pasei aud Samudra are mentioned interchangeably when speak- 
i ug of the same circumstances, as though they were the same. Ac- 
cording to the native account two brothers (already named) rule res- 
pectively over the two cities, but the account does not go very far. 
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it indicates, however, the rising superiority of Pasei, which gave its 
name to the whole country, while Sam udra sank into iusiguitic ancc. 
Tin- (Question remains how does Samudra come to be up the Pasei 
river ? If so, where is tlio old city of Pasei r Probably the river 
visited by the Dutch functionary was only one of the rivers in the 
country of Pasei, and the “ Orang Pasei,” in the many changes that 
have occurred in all those countries on the East coast of Sumatra, 
may have lost their capital, and retreated to the river of Samudra . 
It would certainly be satisfactory to have this point cleared up one 
way or the other. 


A PoKRECl'IO. 

Air. W. II. Tukaciier points out the following error in the 
llotanical Motes contributed by him io the S viety and priure 1 
iu the last M umber of this Journal : - 

" On page (id of the third Number of the Journal. Mr. M nirm 
*• remarks that I have given two descriptions of the Jrhrlo,i /, which 
"appear to him diametrically opposed. A reference to page o7, 
" however, will show that this is owing to a mistake of the printer. 
"The notes on that page refer only to the Table, ami not to my 
“ description of the ■Mnfon ;." 
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. TRY INK ROWELL, m. i,., 
Principal Civil Medical Officer /S'. 


Meteorological Observations taken in Singapore (Lat. 1 17 N., Long. 103 51 E.), during the year 1879. 
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Readings eorreeted and reduced to 32 Fahrenheit. 
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